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Art.  l.^Specimen*  of  Briiish  Poets^from  the  Rei^  of  Jamea 
/.  By  Thomas  Campbell  ;  being  the  third  ana  last  part  of 
his  work. 

The  third  part  of  Mr.  Campbell's  Essa^,  to  which  we  now  di¬ 
rect  our  attention,  commences  with  the  reign  of  James  I.  whom 
he  veiy  properly  vindicates  from  the  charge  so  frequently  ad¬ 
vanced  against  him,  of  having  caused,  by  his  pedantry,  thed^e- 
neracy  of  English  taste  and  genius.  The  truth,  however,  is, 
that  when  we  compare  his  reign  with  that  of  his  predecessca’,  not 
by  seeking  for  names  that  wc^d  be  matched  with  Spenser  and 
Shakspeare,  (for  where,  or  in  what  age  of  poetry,  with  the  one 
solitary  instance  of  that  of  Milton,  are  these  to  to  found  ?)  but 
by  estimating  the  relative  merits  of  the  great  mass  of  poetical 
writers,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  which  they  respectively  pro¬ 
duced,  that  age  cannot  be  said  to  ^ve  very  gri^y  degenerated, 
which  could  boast  of  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Letcher,  F(»d,  Mas- 
tinger,  and  Shirley,  as  writers  for  its  stage.  Nor  can  the  charge 
of  having  promotra  that  d^eneracy,  if  it  had  any  existence,  be 
justly  preferred  against  a  monarch,  who,  indifferent  as  were  his 
own  productions  as  an  author,  was  the  patron  of  Ben  Jonson, 
and  is  traditionally  siud  to  have  written  Shakspeare  a  congra¬ 
tulatory  letter  with  his  own  hand.  On  the  great  dramatists 
whom  we  have  just  named,  (and  they  are  the  principal  poetical 
ornaments  of  James's  reign,)  Mr.  Campbell  mu  pronounced  at 
great  length  a  judgment  whKh  we  conceive  to  be  marked  by  the 
Mrength  and  soundness  of  critidsm  that  so  gi^erally  pervade 
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these  rolumes.  We,  however,  can  give  but  a  trait  or  two,  which  more 
particularly  struck  us  as  conveying  in  a  few  words  the  more  striking 
particulars  their  manner. 

If  the  vdiement  passions,**  he  observes,  “  were  not  Massinger's 
"  happiest  element,  he  expresses  fixed  principle  with  an  air  autho- 
"  rity.  To  make  us  feel  the  elevation  of  genuine  pride  was  the  mas. 
"  ter-key  which  be  knew  how  to  touch  in  human  sympathy  ;  and  his 
skill  in  it  must  have  been  derived  firora  deep  aperience  in  his  own 
"  bosom."  (VoL  L  p.  809-)— Of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  he  says. 
Awake  they  will  always  keep  us,  whether  to  quarrel  mr  to  be 
pleased  with  them.  Their  invention  is  fruitful  ;  its  beings  are,  on 
“  the  whole,  an  active  and  sanguine  generation ;  and  their  scenes  are 
crowded  to  fulness  with  the  warmth,  agitation,  and  interest  of  life.” 
(lb.  p.  212, 213.) — The  memory  of  Ford  he  conceives  to  “  have  been 
“  deservedly  revived  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  our  ancient  drama 
for  “  though  he  has  no  great  body  of  poetry,  'and  has  interested  us 
in  no  other  passion  except  that  of  lore ;  m  that  he  displays  a  pe^ 
“  culiar  depth  and  delicacy  of  romantic  feeling.**  (Ib.  p.  224.)— 
Shirley,  the  last  our  good  old  dramatists,  is  thus  happily  and  poe. 
tically  characterized :  **  His  style,  to  use  a  line  of  his  own,  is  *  stud* 

ded  like  a  frosty  night  with  stars and  a  severe  critic  mi^t  say 
**  that  the  stars  often  shine  when  the  atmosphere  is  rather  too  frosty. 
“  In  other  words,  there  is  more  beauty  fancy  than  strength  of  feei- 
“  ing  in  his  works.  From  a  general  impression  of  his  worlu,  I  should 
“  not  paint  his  muse  with  the  hau^ty  form  and  features  of  inspira. 
“  tion,  but  with  a  countenance  in  its  luippy  moments,  ardi,  lovely, 
and  interesting  both  in  smiles  and  in  tears ;  crowned  with  flowers, 
**  and  not  uninoebted  to  ornament,  but  wearing  the  drapery  and 
diaplet  with  a  daun  to  them  from  natural  beauty.**  (lb.  p.  227, 
228.1 

Tne  other  poets  of  James’s  reign  who  deserve  to  be  mentioned  with 
respect,  are  the  voluminous  Drayton,  one  of  the  sports  of  whose  muse, 
in  hampy  moments  «i*a  brilliwt  and  graceful  wing,**  has  been  well 
selected  m  the  «Tnu«ing  tde  of  "  Nymphidia  the  Fairy  Court  ;**  ner¬ 
vous,  but  rough,  runed,  and  metaphysical  Donne;  and  holy 
**  George  Herbert,"  Sm  whose  pious,  and,  considering  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  poetical  strains,  Mr.  Campbell  ouglrt  mrely  to  tuive 
selected  more  tl^  one  short  spedmen  ofbut  sixteen  lines,  when,  firom 
many  a  man  of  fiv  less  note  ara  far  less  merit,  he  has  given  us  more 
than  as  many  pages.  Having  recourse,  too,  to  the  same  comparative 
scale,  he  might,  we  are  sure,  have  given  us  some  fiurther  and  more  inte* 
resting  partKulars  of  the  life  and  writings  of  a  man  whom  Bacon  con¬ 
sulted  ere  he  put  his  works  to  press — arhom  Bishi^  Andrewes,  Sir 
Harry  Weston,  and  Dr.  Donne  knew,  and  admiiW,  and  loved — 
than  five  lines,  in  which  he  erroneously  ascribes  the  diief  reputation 
which  he  enjoys,  **  to  the  affectionate  mention  of  dd  Isaac  Wakon," 
can  afford. 

The  melancholy  and  unfortunate  reign  of  Charles  I.  produced  but 
one  poet  who  desses  to  be  singled  from  the  crowd,  ere  the  demon 
of  civil  war  bamshed  the  muses  for  a  while  from  a  land,  which. 
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anklst  the  clash  ef  arms,  berne  hy  turothen  aj^ainst  their  brethren, 
and  iatbets  against  their  sons,  had  no  room  for  their  peaceful  worship¬ 
pers,  or  thnr  tunehxl  art.  That  poet  was  Carew,  who,  affecting  no 
very  lofty  flights,  was  one  of  the  first  who  gave  touches  of  elegance 
and  refinement,  and  a  cultivated  grace,  though  too  <^ten  disfigured 
by  ridiculous  conceits,  to  our  lyrical  strains.  He  died,**  says  Mr. 
-Campbell,  "just  in  time  to  save  him  ftom  witnessing  the  gay  and 
•'  gsdlant  court  to  which  he  had  contributed  ncore  than  the  ordinary 

literature  of  a  courtier,  dispersed  by  the  storm  >of  civil  war  that  w^ 
“  already  gathering.” 

Yet  the  seclusions  to  which  they  fled  from  the  scenes  of  savage 
and  unnatural  ferocity  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  crauled  and 
nursed  to  maturity  some  of  the  brightest  and  most  lofty  geniuses  that 
our  country  boasts.  Pre-eminently  foremost  in  this  noUe  list  stands 
Milton's  mighty  name,  itself  a  host.  It  was  not,  however,  until  af¬ 
ter  the  troubles  had  subsided,  and  the  royal  exile  had  been  restored 
to  the  sceptre  of  his  fathers,  that  his  towering  fancy,  spuming  "  the 
dull  provmce  of  mortality,”—"  pass’d  the  flaxmng  beiuias  of  place  and 
time.” 


But  before  we  regularly  arrive  at  the  little  consideration  whidi  we 
can  bestow  on  this,  the  most  extraordinary  efi’ort  of  human  genius,  to 
aisimilate  its  powers,  its  feelings,  and  its  views  with  those  of  a  higher 
order  of  intelligences,  there  is  one  poet  particularly,  belonging  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  i.  whom  we  fear  our  readers  on  this  side  the  Tweed 
would  not  readily  excuse  our  altogether  omitting,  though  we  can  do 
but  little  more  tLm  name  him  as  we  proceed.  We  allude  to  Drum- 
mood  of  Hawthomden,  "  the  el^^ance  of  whose  sonnets,  and  the  hu¬ 
mour  of  whose  Scotch  and  Latin  Macaronics,"  we  think  with  Mr. 
Campbell,  (and,  in  sanctioning  such  an  opinion,  we  feel  happy  that 
it  is  a  Scotdiman  ^rhom  we  quote,)  “  have  been  at  least  sufficiently 
“  praised.”  If,  indeed,  there  be  any  truth  in  the  current  tradition  of 
the  grief  whidi  he  felt  at  the  untimely  fate  of  his  iwal  master,  hav¬ 
ing  occasioned  his  own  death,  he  is  tp  be  admired  at  uBaat  as  much  for 
his  loy  alty  as  for  his  poetry. 

From  Mr.  Campbell’s  just  and  animated  description  of  Milton’s 
energetic  powers,  we  kimw  not  how  to  make  a  selecticm ;  yet  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  a  \eiy  brief  specimen,  and  therefore  choose 
the  concluding  paragraph,  in  which  he  succes^Uy,  thou^  indirect- 
iy,  combats  the  objection  so  often  urged  against  the  intn^uctioii  of 
the  fables  of  heathen  mythology  into  a  poem  built  entirely  on  one  of 
the  leading  circumstances  of  Scripture  nistory,  and  a  primary  article 
of  the  Christian  ftith. 


"  The  sab jeek  of  PwadiM  Lest  wm  the  origin  efevft—iaciB  in  winenw  sasvmt, 
BMcc  tiua  aU  otheis,  diriding  peat  tinea  fiitm  rime  ,  an  iathniiu  in  the  orasn  of  otat- 
nit)u  The  themo  vaa  in  ila  nature  cuonected  with  everjt  dung  imsortant  in  die  ds* 
cumatancea  of  human  history ;  and  amidst  these  circnmstanccs,  Milton  sew  that  the 
ihhlas  of  Paganinn  srere  too  important  and  poetical  to  be  omitted.  As  a  Christian, 
be  was  aetitM  wholly  to  ncgloct  them;  but,  as  a  poet,  ha  cfaoae  te  treat  diem,  net  as 
dsaama  af  tba  human  mind,  but  as  iho  drinrimw  of  iofanal  fristatirrs  Thus  sntiri- 
fphag  a  boBudful  propriety  lor  all  ciaasical  alluaiuia ;  thus  rtmnocting  and  lacMnd- 
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ing  the  oo-exiflaoe  ot  &ble  and  of  truth ;  and  thua  idantiiyiag  the  fallea  angels  witli 
the  duties  of  gaj  reUgiona,  ftiU  of  pomp  and  gold,  ho  joked  the  heathen  mjt£ikgj  a 
triumph  to  ^  subject,  and  dothed  himself  ia  the  sp<^  of  n^entitioa.’’  V 
p.  247,  248. 

But  whilst  in  this,  and  other  pai^  of  his  critique,  Mr.  Campbell 
has  done  full  justice  to  Milton’s  merits,  as  a  poet,  the  admiration  'i^ieh 
he  expresses  in  most  flowing  languaj^  of  the  stupendous  powers  of 
his  ^nius,  has  not  blinded  mm  to  his  weaknesses  as  a  man.  In  the 
sjunted  outline  of  his  bio^phy,  he  has  accordingly  pointed  out  the 
inconsistency  of  conduct,  in  so  ardent  a  lover  of  liboty  having  conti> 
nued  to  accept  of  Cromwell’s  wages,  and  to  support  his  government, 
after  that  arra-hjrpocrite  had  bewme  a  tyrant.  **  Milton,”  he  justly 
remarks  upon  this  blemish  in  his  character,  *'  prescribed  to  others  such 
,  austerity  of  duty,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  mtitude  of  his  character, 
the  world,  which  looked  to  him  for  an  example,  bad  a  right  to  expect 
his  practical  virtue  to  be  severe.” 

For  such  a  man,  the  example  of  others  doing  evil  could  be  no  ex¬ 
cuse,  or,  it  might  be  urged,  tlut  Dryden  and  WaUer  offered  incense  at 
the  Usurper's  shrine,  with  the  same  readiness,  and  apparently  with  the 
same  sincerity  and  zeal,  as,  when  the  short-lived  splendour  of  the  Pro- 
tectoral  house  had  set,  they  hailed  the  dawning  star  of  the  Restoration, 
and  welcmned  the  second  Charles  to  his  fadier's  threme ;  a  mean¬ 
ness  of  servility,  a  temporizing  spirit,  to  which  Milton  never  stoop¬ 
ed,  though,  with  the  exception  of  Denham,  and  perhaps  of  Cowley, 
there  was  none  of  his  cotemporaries  of  any  eminence  as  poets,  who 
would  not  have  kept  him  in  countenance,  had  he  done  sa  Of  the 
former  of  these  auuors,  we  think  it  necessary  to  say  little  or  nothing 
here,  but  that  he  would  hardly  have  had  so  honourable  mention 
made  of  him  by  Jidmson,  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  English  poetry, 
had  he  not  bem  a  cavalier,  a  churchman,  and  a  tory,  as,  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  him  in  the  Dr.’s  ey(  s,  Milton  was  a  roundhead,  a  puritan, 
and  a  if  whig  and  tory  then  had  "  a  local  habitation  and  a 

name.”  'Ihat  Denhun  had  some  considerable  share  in  poh'shing  our 
verse,  we  mean  not  to  deny;  but  whilst  we  admit  that  his  **  Cooper’s 
Hill,”  confessedly  the  chef  tf  oeuvre  at  his  poetry,  has  some  striking 
^beauties,  we  must  contend,  that  at  least  ample  justice  has  been  done 
to  them,  and  that  too  much  indulg^ence  has  been  shewn  to  the  te¬ 
diousness  of  its  digressions the  substitution  of  a  dull  moralizing 
strain  for  vivid  description the  incorrectness  of  its  sentiments,  and 
smne  other  of  its  principal  and  radical  defects.  Cowley  is  charged 
by  old  Anthony  Wood,  though  he  certainly  is  not  the  best  authority 
in  the  world,  with  having  written  an  elegy  on  the  Protectm^s  death. 
Hia  encomiastic  strains  were  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  n^lect  he 
experienced  at  tiie  Restoration,  and  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account, 
on  the  supposkion  that  he  merely  peaceably  acquiesced  in  a  govern¬ 
ment  whim  he  could  not  overturn.  It  must  surely  have  been 
something  more  than  this  that  could  have  induced  Ixm  Clarendon 
to  tell  so  able  a  champion  of  the  royal  cause,  that  his  pardon  was  his 
reward.  Hk  ele^,  Wwever,  if  lie  ever  wrote  one,  is  buried  in  an 
oblivion,  in  which  it  would  be  fortunate  for  his  reputation  as  a  poet, 
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that  iftany  oAck*  of  hhs  prodncdons  should  repose.  **  He  wrote 
“  ver8e8,“  says  Mr.  Campbell,  **  while  yet  a  child ;  and  amidst  his 
"  be<'t  poetry,  as  well  as  his  worst,  in  his  touching  and  tender  os 
"  wall  as  extravagant  passages,  there  is  always  something  that  re- 

minds  us  of  idiikUiood.”  Yet  no  one  can  deny  to  him  all  the 
powers  of  fimey  necessary  to  form  a  poet;  but  then  they  wem 
not  only  exubenuit  but  wild ;  and  he  wanted  a  cooler  and  severer 
judgment  to  rein  in  and  tame  their  soaring  and  unnatural  flights. 
He  had  learning  too  in  abundance — in  superabundance  we  would 
rather  say»  for  it  was  often  pedantic  and  misplaced.  Of  much  of 
his  poetry  we  may  truly  pronounce  with  Rodimter,  though  altering 
one  of  his  profane  expressions  for  a  term  as  appropriate  at  the  least, 
that  "  not  being  of  nature,  it  cannot  stand yet  after  all  the  deduc¬ 
tions  that  fairly  can  be  made,  there  is  a  very  large  portion  of  it  left 
that  will  bear  out  the  truth  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  assertion,  that  "  he 
”  teems,  in  many  {daces,  with  the  imag^,  the  fbeling,  the  grace 
**  and  the  gaie^  of  a  poet.*'  The  witticism  of  Rochester  would 
apply  with  equal  ftnree  to  Waller  as  to  Cowley ;  though  the  redeem¬ 
ing  ^irit  in  his  poetry  is  not  so  strongly  marked,  nor  could  it  justly 
be  deKribed  in  such  glowing  terms.  Johnson  praises  hhn  for  tfaie 
sprightiiness  and  gaiety  of  his  minor  poems,  though  he  seems  not  to 
have  very  greatly  admired  the  grandeur  which  he  affected  in  the 
loftier  efrorte  of  his  muse.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  by  the 
most  ardent' of  his  admirers,  that  his  gaiety  often  d^netateS  into 
puerility ;  whilst  his  SpHghtliness  evapcntites  in  far-fetched  and  ridi¬ 
culous  (Sonoeitsw ' 

Such,  as  Ims  already  been  incidentally  observed,  h  particularly 
the  case  With  his  love  Verses,  wh«re  we  would  least  expect  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  nature  and  of  passion  to  be  superseded  by  lid)rared  eflbrts 
to  be  Wittyj  and  le«med  nyperboles,  which  would  seem  to  answer  no 
earthly  purpose  but  to  shew,  that  he  who  had  tortured  his  brains  to 
produce  them,  could  not  fed  one  of  the  pangs  or  joys  which  he  sO 
ardfidallr,  and  therefbre  so  unnaturally,  describes.  'This,  however, 
was  the  nudiion  of  die  times,  and  the  lover  could  hope  but  for  a  very 
ungracious  reception,  who  did  not  tell  his  mistress, — aye,  and  swear 
H  too,  if  it  Were  nece88ary,-^that  the  sun  borrowed  its  splendour 
ftotn  her  eyes,  the  brilliancy  of  whose  single  glance  could  at  night 
supply  the  absence  of  the  moon;— that  her  smile  could  convert 
d^h  into  angels  ;■*«  and  her  firowti  annihilate  the  gods.  So  strong, 
so  powerful  indeed,  was  the  influence  of  this  wretched  taste,  that 
even  the  mighty  genius  of  a  Dr]rden,  alternately  swaying  and  hu- 
nxNtring,  as  H  did,  the  predilections  of  the  times,  either  would  not, 
or  could  not,  altogether  break  its  chains.  In  thjU  poetical  age,  hk 
wtt,  unque8tiomd>ly,  die  fitut  poetical  name;  and  though  he  wiU 
bardly  be  entitled  by  general  consent  to  the  proud  distinctians  of  a 
pstrittch  in  the  fiimily  of  genius,  few  oT  none  will  contest  his  right 
to  be  considered  one  of  the  master-spirits  of  our  later  days.  Had  he 
lived  earlier,  he  would  have  been  placed  beside  a  Chaucer  and  a 
Spenser,  as  one  of  the  fathm  of  an  uft,  whidi  none  his  country- 
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raen  ever  more  assiduously  or  more  successfully  laboured  to  im¬ 
prove. 

'  **  He  strengthened  hit  mind,”  as  Mr.  Campbell  remarks,  “  bjr  action,  and 
tilised  it  by  p^uction.  fn  his  old  age  he  renewed  his  youth,  like  the  eagle;  or 
rather,  his  genina  acquired  stranger  wings  than  it  had  erer  spread.  He  rase  and  fdT, 
it  is  true,  in  the  course  of  his  poetic^  career:  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  was  a  career  of 
improrement  to  the  very  last.  Kveii  in  the  drama,  which  was  not  his  natnral  pro¬ 
vince,  his  good  sense  cante  at  last  so  far  in  aid  of  hit  deficient  sensibility,  that  he 
gave  up  his  system  of  rhyming  tragedy,  and  adopted  Shakspeare  (in  theory  at  least) 
<br  his  modcL  In  poetry  not  belonging  to  the  drama,  he  was  at  first  an  admirer  of 
Oowley,  then  Davenant;  and  ultimately  he  acquired  a  manner  above  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  either.”  YoL  L  p.  t60i 

He  had,  however,  his  faults  and  his  deficiencies  as  well  as  his  me¬ 
rits  ;  and  they  cannot  better  be  contrasted  than  in  the  following  clos¬ 
ing  sentence  of  our  author's  criticism  upon  him. 

“  He  is  a  writer  of  manly  and  elastic  character.  His  strong  judgment  gave  fores 
as  well  as  direction  to  a  flexible  fancy ;  and  his  harmony  is  generally  the  edu>  of 
solid  thoughts.  But  he  was  not  gift^  with  intense  or  lofty  sensibility ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  grosser  any  idea  is,  the  happier  he  seems  to  expatiate  upon  it.  The  trans¬ 
ports  of  the  heart,  and  the  deep  and  varied  delineations  at  the  pasrions,  arc  strangers 
to  his  poetry.  He  could  describe  character  in  the  abstract,  but  could  not  embody  it 
in  the  drama ;  for  he  entered  into  character  more  from  dear  perception  than  fer¬ 
vid  sympathy.  This  great  High  Priest  of  all  the  Nine  was  not  a  confessor  to  the 
finer  secrets  ci  the  hnnum  breast.  Had  the  subject  of  Bloisa  &  len  into  his  hands, 
be  would  have  left  but  a  coarse  drau^  of  her  passion.”  VoL  I.  p.  857,  8. 

The  indelicacy  and  groasness  of  Dryden  were,  however,  the  indeli¬ 
cacy  and  grossness  of  his  age ;  the  ri^ldrous  wit  which  alone  passed 
current  in  the  court  of  Chiles  the  Second,  and  which,  though  no 
longer  held  sterling,  was  not  effectually  discredited  in  that  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary.  ^  this  odious  vice  of  most  of  his  productions,  it  is 
needless,  however,  that  we  should  say  any  thing,  since  it  is  as  noto¬ 
rious  as  another  circumstance  in  his  Uterary  history,  tm  which  Mr. 
Campbell  comments  at  some  length — his  failure  in  diffusing  into 
English  verse,  otherwise  than  by  fits  and  starts,  **  like  angel  visits, 
few  and  &r  between,**  the  sweetness  and  serene  majesty  of  the  Man¬ 
tuan  bard. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  pass  from  Dryden  to  his  cotemporaries,  of 
whom,  with  the  exception  of  Milton,  the  witty  and  inimitable  But¬ 
ler  was  unquestionably  .the  first.  Of  Hudibras,  the  great  produc¬ 
tion  of  his  eccentric  muse,  it  is  truly  remarked,  that  “  the  merit  cer- 
"  tainly  lies  in  its  style  and  execution,  and  by  no  means  in  the  struc- 
"  ture  of  the  stmry.''  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  it  is  one  of  those 
works  that  set  aD  criticism  and  critical  rules  at  defiance;  that 
please  us  we  know  not  why,  and  we  care  not  to  be  told  upon  what 
principle  of  the  poetic  art.  Equal  to  him  in  genius,  though  its  ef¬ 
fects  were  direct^  into  a  very  different  channel,  and  a  brother  to 
him  in  misfortune,  was  poor  Otway,  whose  early  death  was,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  a  severe  loss  to  our  drama,  which,  under  the  management  of 
Davenant,  and  the  influence  of  Dryden,  had  sadly  degenerated  by 
the  introduction  of  rhyming  and  ranting  tragedy,  misnomered  he- 
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roic ;  of  cmnedies  surcharged  with  the  double  and  treble  plottings  of 
the  Spanish,  and  plentifully  spiced  with  the  double-enlendres  and  ob> 
scenity  of  the  Frendi  sta^,  to  which  were  added  a  splendour  and 
pcMnp  of  machinery  and  deration, — all,  or  nearly  all  about  it,  but 
the  language,  that  was  English.  "  It  hu  been  allied  indeed  in  the 
“  present  day,”  says  Mr.  Campbell,  “  that  Otway’s  imagination 
“  shewed  no  prognostics  of  great  future  achievements ;  but  when  I 
"  remember  Venice  Preserved  and  the  Orphan,  as  the  works  of  a 
**  man  of  thirty,  I  can  treat  this  opinion  no  otherwise  than  to  dis> 
miss  it  as  an  idle  assertion.**  As  such  we  most  cordially  dismiss  it 
too ;  and  turn  us  from  the  feeling  author  whom  it  caliunmates,  to  the 
host  of  minor  poets,  witlings,  and  wits,  wito  whose  poetical  cru¬ 
dities  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  plentifully  fur¬ 
nished. 

From  the  host  of  these  Mr.  Campbell  has  very  desarvedly  distin¬ 
guished  Robert  Herrick,  a  poet  now  but  little  known,  thou^  one  of 
the  earliest,  and  certainly  one  of  the  best  of  them.  • 

“  Hit  von  of  poetry,”  remarki  oar  judicious  ethic,  **  is  very  irregalst;  bat 
where  d>e  ore  is  pure,  it  is  of  high  Tslue.  If  we  were  to  fix  our  eyes  on  s  small 
portioQ  of  his  wmks,  he  might  be  pronounced  a  writer  of  deli^tful  Anacreontic  spi¬ 
rit.  He  has  passages  where  ths  thmif^ts  seem  to  dance  into  numbers  from  his  very 
heart,  and  where  he  fridics  like  a  being  made  up  of  melody  and  pleasure ;  as  when 
he  sing^— 

'*  Gather  the  toee.buds  while  ye  may. 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying ; 

And  that  same  flower  that  blooms  to-day. 

To-morrow  shall  be  dying.”  YoL  L  p.  235 ;  lY.  67- , 

A  sinular  strain  pervades  the  whole  of  this  delightful  song ;  and  very 
strong  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  few  other  selections  from 
his  poems,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Campbell's  taste.  We 
cannot — nor  would  our  readers,  we  are  persuad^,  wish  that  we 
should — particularise  the  remainder  of  this  long  and  very  varied  Iktj 


over  in  silence  his  very  name  and  being.  We  turned,  therefore,,  to 
these  said  highly  commended  yet  neglected  Sacra,  to  decide  the 
point,  and  were  abundantly  satisfied  of  the  correctness  o€  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  taste,  and  Mr.  Chalmers’s  utter  want  of  it,  when,  in  the  very 
first  of  them,  an  "  address  to  the  Eternal  Wisdom  on  the  distraction 
of  the  times,"  we  found  such  wretched  lines,  and  still  more  grov^ 
ling  thoughts  as  these : 
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"  For  when  thj  bounUaiit  hand,  in  Ubend  diowen, 

Ea<^  way  diffin’d,  diy  rarioua  bletsingl  poiin  t 
We  catch  at  them  with  itrifii  aa  rain  to 
As  children  when  for  nuts  they  scrambling  fight.” 

If  the  reader  has  not  already  had  quaiU:  suff:  of  this  heaven>in- 
spired  hard  of  Mr.  Chalmers’s  creation,  wa  would  refer  him  to  an< 
other  canticle,  "  On  Divine  Love,”  beginning— 

**  Lore  I’d  of  Hear’n  bare  boo^t,  when  he  (this  who 
>  Would  think  ?)  both  purchase  was  and  seller  too.” 

And  when  he  has  read  that  to  an  end,  though  it  consists  of  but  eight 
or  ten  lines,  we  dull  marvel  if  he  is  not  tempted  to  cxdaim  with  us, 
par  pari,  verily  the  critic  and  the  poet  are  worthy  of  each  other  I 
Between  the  death  of  Dryden  and  the  meridian  of  Pope’s  reputa- 
.tion,  and  partly  cotemporary  with  the  latter,  many  poets  flourished 
in  England,  some  of  whom  deservedly  enjoy  a  high  reputation. 
During  this  period  **  we  may  be  kept  in  good  hamour,*’  says  Mr. 
Cample  **  with  the  archness  of  Prior,  and  the  wit  of  Swift.  Par- 
**  nell,"  he  goes  on  to  add,  “  was  the  most  eleg^t  rhymist  of  Pope’s 
‘‘  early  contemporaries ;  ajod  Rowe,  if  he  did  not  bring  back  the  full 
"  fire  of  the  drama,  at  least  presorved  its  vestal  spark  from  being 
“  wholly  extinguished.”  We  rejoice  to  have  the  auutwity  of  so  com¬ 
petent  a  judge  of  poetical  merit  to  support  our  partiality  for  Parnell, 
whose  smooth  and  polished  versification,  and  graceful,  though  shas- 
tened,  sensibility,  has  not,  as  we  think,  been  dmy  appreciate  in  tat¬ 
ter  days.  "  His  poetry,”  as  Mr.  Camp^U  bcautiftdly  characterizes  it, 
is  like  a  flower  that  has  been  trained  and  planted  by  the  skill  of  the 
**  gardener,  but  which  preserves,  in  its  emtured  state,  the  natural 
ftagrance  of  its  wilder  air.”  To  Prior  a  “  gay  and  allegorical  pleas- 
**  antry”  is  justly  assigned  as  the  characteristic  charm  of  his  man- 
**  ner ;”  and  it  is  a  (£urm  which  he  would  have  done  well  never  to 
have  attempted  to  vary,  by  so  lofty  a  flight  as  he  unhappily  ventured 
upem  in  his  fiivourite  but  unfortunate  poem  of  Solomon.  One  poet 
of  the  earlier  part  of  this  interval  has  met  with  a  fete  which  seldom 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  sons  of  song — that  of  enjoying  a  reputation  infi¬ 
nitely  higher  than  his  deserts.  We  allude  to  Pomfret,  of  whose 
**  Choice”  the  {wesent  Poet  Laureate,  in  his  Specimens  of  English  Poe¬ 
try,  has  asked.  Why  it  is  the  most  popular  poem  in  the  English  lan- 
guaM?  a  question  to  which  Mr.  C^pbell  has  replied  by  saying,  it 
migm  be  awed  with  equal  pronrietv— Why  London  bridge  is  built 


<<  rhyme  nor  reasem”  to  securo  popularity.  It  was  towards  the  close 
this  period  that  Lillo  shone,  “  a  master  of  potent  effect  in  the  exhibi- 
**  tion  of  human  suffering,'*  which  he  always  dejneted  the  most  hap-' 
pQy  in  the  more  retired  scenes  of  private  life.  We  question,  how¬ 
ever,  with  Mr.  Campbell,  whether  those  scenes  are  the  proper  walk 
of  tragic  poetry,  though  we  have  not  room  for  the  aery  satisiactory 
reasons  wnichne  has  assigned  fmr  his  doubts. 
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Our  author’s  spirited  yindicatian  of  Pope  from  the  duurge  brought 
against  him  bf  his  editor,  Mr.  Bowles,  m  drawii^  his  imam<i 
art  more  than  frum  nature,  and  therefore  depriving  himsw  of  the 
glory  of  being  a  great  poet,  has  called  forth  a  very  able  reply  on  the 
part  of  that  gentkman,  who  affirms  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  not  under¬ 
stood  or  fairly  stated  his  views.  In  place  of  entering  on  the  contro¬ 
versy  between  these  critics,  we  at  present  prefer  extracting  Mr.  Camp- 
bdl’s  remarks  on  Pope's  versification,  in  whidi  one-half  m  the  charm 
of  his  poetry  undoubtedly  consists. 

*'  Pope  gsTC  ooT  heroic  couplet  its  strictest  melodj,  and  its  tersest  expiession. 

*  D’un  mot  mis  en  sa  [dace  Q  enseigne  le  pouTwr.* 

**  If  kia  cootempoiariesfoigst  other  poets  in  admiring  him,  let  him  not  be  robbed  of  his 
just  fimse  on  pretence  a  part  of  it  was  superfluous.  The  public  car  was  kmg  fa¬ 
tigued  with  repcdtiou  of  his  manner ;  but  if  we  place  ouiscItos  in  the  situation  of 
those  to  whom  his  btiHiaDcj,  succinctness,  and  animation,  were  whdly  new,  we  can¬ 
not  wonder  at  their  being  ea^rated  to  the  fondest  admiratiott.  In  order  to  do  justke 
to  Pope,  ire  riioidd  fbi^  his  imhators,  if  that  were  possible ;  but  it  is  easier  to  re¬ 
member  dian  to  fotget  by  an  eflbrt — to  aapiixe  asaodatioas  than  to  shake  them  <M. 
Ksary  one  may  reodlect  liow  often  the  most  bcautiM  air  has  palled  his  ear, 
and  grown  inripid  from  being  played  or  sung  by  vulgar  musicians.  It  is  the  same 
thing  with  regard  to  Pope’s  versification.  Tl^  his  pmiliai  riiythm  and  manner  are 
the  very  best  in  the  whole  range  of  our  poetry,  need  not  be  awert^  He  has  agrsce- 
fiiUy  peculiar  maimer,  though  it  is  not  cak^ted  to  be  an  univeraal  one ;  and  where, 
indeei^  shall  we  find  the  style  of  poetry  that  could  be  pnmosmesd  an  exelnaive  modd 
for  every  composer  ?  His  peases  hem  little  variety,  and  his  phrases  are  too  mneh 
weigl^  in  the  balance  of  aatitheeic.  But  let  us  lo^  to  the  spirit  paints  his  an¬ 
tithesis,  and  to  the  rapid  precision  of  his  tbou^its;  and  we  shall  forgive  him  fix  being 
too  antithetic  and  sententious.*’  (VdL  L  p.  259,  262.) 

**  Of  the  poets  in  succession  to  Pope,  I  have  spoken,”  says  Mr. 
Campbell  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  his  essay,  “  m  their  respective 
**  biographies.”  We  must  take  leave,  therefore,  and  we  do  it  with 
great  regret,  of  the  chronological  and  ccHinected  history  of  our  poetry, 
whidi  we  have  hitherto  followed  with  so  much  satisfiiction.  We  can¬ 
not,  however,  do  so,  without  expressing  our  concern  and  surprixe  at 
its  abrupt  termination,  persuaded  as  we  are,  that  its  author  could  not 
have  rendered  a  mwe  acceptable  service  to  his  readers  than  by  its 
continuation  to  the  present  penod,  or  as  near  to  it  as  his  selections 
come.  Would  our  lunits  permit,  we  might  hazard  a  very  crude  at¬ 
tempt  at  supplying  this  deficiency ;  but  the  length  of  this  article  must 
inevitably  render  our  notice  of  the  remainder  of  our  poets  partial  and 
desultory.  We  must  complain,  too,  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  want  of  faith 
in  perfiMining  the  promise  with  wMch  he  would  console  os  fiv  oUr 
lots,  as  of  poets  so  well  known  as  Swift,  Southern,  Moore,  Dyer, 
Mallet,  Bruce,  Penrose,  Scott,  Johnson,  Logan,  Cotton,  we  have  not 
a  line  of  criticism,  and  in  many  instances  not  a  wwd  of  biography, 
though  with  that  we  could  more  readily  have  dispensed.  Nm*  can 
we  mink  it  quite  iiur  phiy,  in  a  work  d*  this  desdiption,  for  its  edit¬ 
or  to  have  refrained  nom  giving  the  slightest  hmt  of  his  opinion 
of  the  poetical  merits  of  Ad^son,  Hammond,  Somerville,  and  Tick- 
cU,  the  latter  of  whom,  we  conceive,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  the 
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£«rl  of  Warwick,  to  have  been  the  author  of  one  of  the  finest  ele¬ 
giac  productions  in  the  language.  Congr^e,  too,  surely  merited  a 
little  more  trouble  at  his  hands  than  the  insertion  of  his  birth  and 
death.  Others  of  their  cotemporaries,'  however,  who,  whilst  living, 
enjoyed  no  m(»e  reputation,  and  whose  productions  since  their  deam 
luve  regularly  been  ingrafted  in  the  various  collections  of  our  na¬ 
tional  poetry,  have  experienced  the  still  harder  fate  of  beiim  altogether 
omitted  in  me  most  extensive  selection  of  specimens  of  English  poe¬ 
try  that  has  yet  appeared.  Some  of  these  we  shall  notice  in  their  at- 
dCT,  beginning  with  Edmund  Smith,  who  wrote  nothing  in  English 
but  his  tragedy  of  Phaedra  and  Hippolitus,  except  an  ode  finr  the  year 
1705,  whira,  though  not  justifying  the  extraordinary  reputation  which 
his  Latin  verses  procured  him,  might  have  been  quot^  as  equal  to 
many  of  the  specimens  of  his  period,  unless,  indeed,  the  good  taste  of 
Mr.  Campbell  had  preferred  some  extracts  from  his  applauded, 
though  unsuccessful,  drama.  Two  other  odes,  published  anonymous¬ 
ly,  and  ascribed  to  him  on  rather  vague  authority,  if  actually  written 
by  him,  do  not  add  to  his  merit  as  a  poet.  Two  songs  of  Duke’s, 
**  Through  mournful  shades,  and  solitary  groves,"  and  “  See  what  a 
ccmquest  love  has  made,"  might  have  been  introduced  without  injury 
to  the  work,  though  many  of  the  others  are  indecent ;  and  none  ^ 
his  poetry  runs  above  mediocrity,  but,  as  Johnson  truly  observes, 
it  does  not  sink  below  it.  There  is  much  humour  in  King’s  Art  of 
Cookery,  and  far  more  harmony  and  smoothness  of  versification  in  his 
productions  than  is  usually  to  be  met  with  in  the  poets  of  his  age. 
Some  pleasing  and  unexceptionable  extracts  might  also  have  b^n 
made  from  his  Art  of  Love,  a  comparatively  chaste  imitation  of  Ovid’s 
poem  under  the  same  title ;  whilst  some  of  his  shorter  pieces  have 
so  much  real  humour  in  them,  and  enjoy  so  considerable  a  share 
of  popularity,  that  they  ought  certainly  to  have  found  a  place  in  a 
collection  like  the  present  From  Bishop  Sprat’s  high-floum  Pindar¬ 
ics  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  select  any  detached  parts ;  and  no 
one  would  have  had  patience  to  read  the  whole ;  whilst  nis  short  piece 
on  his  mistress  drowned,  in  which  he  tells  a  river— 

**  — awhile  forbear  to  flow. 

And  listen  to  my  woe. 

Then  go  and  tell  the  sea  that  all  iu  brine 
Is  fiesh  compared  to  mine,” 

exhibits  in  eighteen  lines  as  much  ridictilous'  conceit  and  anti-natu¬ 
ral  expression  of  sorrow,  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  our 
language.  The  Marquis  of  Halifax,  the  great  patron  of  poets,  and 
therefore  bepraised  by  them  vastly  beyond  his  deserts,  was  himself 
a  poet,  from  whose  productions  no  specimen  could  be  selected  that 
would  either  do  him  credit,  or  give  the  reader  pleasure, — so  true  is  it 
that  "  it  would  now  be  esteemed  no  honour  by  a  contributor  to  the 
**  monthly  bundles  of  verses,  to  be  told  that  he  sings  like  a  Mohtague.” 
This,  however,  is  not  precisely  the  case  with  Hughes ;  for  though 
his  Pindarics  are  tedious,  and  his  longer  productions  have  many 
tame  prosaic  lines,  his  minor  pieces  have  a  sprightliness,  a  point, 
and  a  felicity  of  expression,  sufficient  to  have  justified  the  giving  a 
niche  in  this  collection  to  the  author  of  “  the  Siege  of  Damascus." 
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Sheflield,  Duke  of  Buckinahamshire,  was  once  a  peaX.  name  among 
the  poets  and  the  whs  me  courts  of  the  latter  race  of  the  Stuarts ; 
and  most  of  his  love  verses  hav^  so  much  more  of  the  natural  expres¬ 
sion  of  passion  abont  them>  and  so  nearer  an  approximation  to  the 
langiuige  of  decency  than  cotild  be  expected  from  a  poet  formed  in 
the  sclmol  of  Waller,  and  a  favourite  in  toe  court  of  the  second  Charles, 
that  we  cannot  but  think  that  a  page  or  two  of  this  work  would  not 
have  been  ill  devoted  to  them.  Vuden's  Hymn  to  Darkness,  though 
too  highly  praised  by  Johnson,  is  at  least  equal  to  many  of  the  selec¬ 
tions  in  the  volume  which,  in  the  order  of  time,  would  have  includ¬ 
ed  his  productions,  though  this  perhaps  is  all  that  deserves  quoting 
at  any  rate.  Some  extracts  from  Browne  might  easily  have  been 
made,  and  ought  certainly  to  have  appeared  in  this  work.  A  very 
favoui^le  specimen  of  his  mwers  might,  indeed,  easily  be  6xed  upon 
in  his  Melancholy,  an  Ode  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  a  beloved 
Daughter,”-whidi  contains  many  vigorous  lines,  and  much  beautiful 
and  just  expression,  though  it  has  in  it  many  weak  passages,  and  sei- 
veral  very  paltry  rhymes.  The  reputation  very  deservedly  obtained 
by  Pitt  for  ois  translations,  especially  that  of  Virgil,  should  have  pre¬ 
vented  his  being  excluded  from  the  number  of  our  English  poets ; 
and  if  the  few  origiiud  poems  which  he  published  did  not  afford  any 
very  flattering  specimen  of  his  genius,  as  we  see  not  that  they  do,  it 
would  have  bem  more  honourable,  and  like  what  has  been  done  in 
other  cases,  to  have  taken  one  of  his  hymns  of  Callimachus,  than  to 
have  omitted  him  altogether. 

But  we  gladly  pass  from  this  catalogue  of  omissions,  to  sneh  of  the 
poets  in  succession  to  Pope  as  we  can  now  be  allowed  very  briefly  to 
notice.  The  reputation  of  Blair  is  very  deservedly  rescued,  by  our 
author,  from  the  charge  advanced  against  it  by  the  latest  editor  eff  the 
poets,  “  of  abounding  with'  vulgarisms  amongst  which  he  has  rec¬ 
koned  the  beautiful  epithet  applied  to  friendship  of  **  the  solder  of 
society.”  Mr.  CamplwU  characterizes  this  criticism  as  exhibiting  a 
singularly  bad  taste,  and  we  agree  with  him  that  it  does  so,  though,  as 
far  as  Mr.  Chalmers’s  poetiou  taste  is  concerned,  we  cannot  but  think 
this  singularity  pretty  uniform.  With  greater  correctness  does  he  re¬ 
mark  that 

»  Blah  maj  be  a  hoiadj,  and  even  a  gloomy  poet,  in  the  eye  of  Astidibus  criticiam ; 
but  there  ia  a  masadine  and  pronounced  character  even  in  his  gloom  and  homeliness, 
that  keeps  it  most  distinctly  apart  from  either  dulness  or  vulgarity.  His  style 
jdeases  us  like  the  powerful  expression  of  a  countenance  without  regular  beauty.” 
VoL  V.  p.  204. 

This  praise  must,  however,  needs  be  confined  to  his  popular  poem  of 
“The  Grave,”a8  his  ode  from  the  Latin  of  Wilson,  the  only  other  poem, 
except  a  miserable  elegy  on  the  death  of  Law,  which  he  seems  to  have 
written,  is  so  wretched  a  doggrel,  that  it  may  truly  be  said  of  it  as  Gray 
said  of  Blackmore’s  translation  of  the  Psal^,  “  Sternhold  himself  he 
out-Stemholded.”  ' 

Next  in  order  comes  his  countryman  Thomson,  between  whom  and 
his  great  rival  painter  of  rivdl  scenery  and  rival  manners,  Cowper, 
Mr.  Campbell  has  instituted  a  comparison,  which,  from  its  beauty, 
and,  witn  very  few  exceptions,  its  justice,  we  vainly  wish  that  we 
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oould  extract  entire,  as  we  dare  not  riaque  the  aaarrtng  it  by  iffxibg 
but  a  part.  We  must  therefore  content  ourselTeB  with  tranacribihj^ 
from  our  editm^s  critique,  his  view  of  the  defects  of  a  poem,  perhaps 
the  most  popular  in  the  language ;  but  of  whose  merita  he  seems  to 
us  to  have  formed  a  most  so^  and  oomct  estimate. 

**  Ititbnt  jostioe  toMjr.thstamkbt  thefedingand  {aocjrortbe**  SeSaons,**  we  meet 
with  intemiptioiu  of  declamation,  heavy  nanulTe,  and  unhappy  dlgrtarion,  with  a 
paihelkm  eloquence  (hat  ditowa  a  counterfeit  |^loW  of  eapNanon  on  commoo.plaoe 
ideaat  ae  when  he  ticau  ae  tothe  ■oletnnly  ridiculous  (thing  at  Muridora  t  or  dmwa 
from  die  Haisirs  inueed  of  natunt  or  after  invoking  inraiisrion  from  her  hennit  eeai, 
makes  his  dedicatory  how  to  a  patronisin^Countass,  or  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mans.  As  long  as  he  dwdls  in  the  pure  oontwplathm  of  nature,  and  appeals  to  the 
nnherml  poetry  of  die  human  breast,  to  redundant  style  comes  to  us  as  something  re. 
Sialandadrenttdoas— it  is  the  flowing  rettutr  of  die  druid ;  and  perhaps  (o  the  gmeral 
eapetience  is  rather  imporing  (  but  when  he  ictunu  to  the  fiuniUar  nanatioiM  or  eo«w- 
teriei  of  lift,  the  eame  dietian  ecaaes  to  ecem  dit  mantle  of  inapustion,  and  only  atrikea 
ua  by  ka  unwMdy  diftrenee  from  die  common  eoetume  of  eaprenion  **  (VoL  r.  n. 

tia) 

The  admirers  of  Thomson,  and  many  sijch  it  is  certain  that  a 
poet  of  sudi  mighty  powers  must  have,  whose  partiality  Minds  them 
to  his  defects,  will  find,  we  should  think,  this  just  draw-radi  from  the 
merits  of  his  ^'Seasons”  amply  atoned  for  by  the  following  just  and  ani¬ 
mated  description  of  his  "  Castle  of  Indolence,”  whidt  we  have  ever 
thought  one  of  the  most  hixnriantly  beautiful  poems  in  the  English, 
or  indeed  in  any  other  language. 

M  Tothe  **  Caede  of  Indolence,”  he  brought  aot  only  (he  frill  nature,  but  the  perfect 
art  of  a  poet.  The  materials  of  that  exquirite  poem  are  derived  originally  from  Tasso  ; 
but  he  was  more  immediately  indebt^  ftir  them  to  the  Fairy  Queen ;  and  in  meeting 
widi  the  paternal  spirit  of  Spenser,  be  seems  as  if  he  were  edmhtadmorc  indmately  to 
die  besne  of  inspharion.  There  he  redeemed  the  Jejune  ambhiou  of  hie  aqde,  and  re* 
tamed  all  ite  wealth  and  luxury,  without  the  acoompaniment  of  oatentation.  Every 
stanxa  of  that  eherming  aOeffory,  at  leaet  of  die  wlxde  of  the  first  part  af  it,  gives  out 
a  groiqi  of  images,  turn  which  the  mind  is  reliictaat  to  part,  and  a  flow  of  harmony 
which  theear  wishes  to  hear  rqwated.”  (Ib.  p.  tl9.) 

Watts's  devxrCicmai  poetry  surely  merited  somehigher  praise  than  that 
it  **  was  for  the  most  part  intentionally  lowered  to  the  understanding 
of  children a  style  of  writing,  whira,  if  correctly  ascribed  to  him, 
our  author  very  candidly  justifies,  by  observing  that,  “  if  si  was  a  sa¬ 
crifice  of  taste,  it  was  at  least  made  to  the  best  of  intentions.”  The 
fact,  however,  was  not  so ;  as  Mr.  Campbell,  if  he  bad  consulted  the 
sele^on  of  his  Psalms  and  Hymns,  used  by  most  of  the  congregations 
of  Protestant  Dissenters  in  England,  but  not  included  in  his  uoeticai 
works,  would  have  found,  amidst  many  pieces  of  high  poetical  merit, 
several  whose  chief  defect  is  directly  the  reverse  of  their  beiim  lower¬ 
ed  to  the  meanest  comprehension.  But  the  zeal  with  which  he  has 
vindicated  this  learned  and  excellent  man’s  memory,  from  the  oppro¬ 
brium  cast  upon  it  by  the  inanity  of  that  morbid  ^otist,  old  Percival 
Stockdale,  who,  in  one  of  his  mra  lucubrations,  presumes  to  call  him 
"  Mother  Watts,”  satisfies  us  that  this  underrating  of  his  merit  as  a 
poet,  thoimh  we  mean  not  to  deny  that  it  has  been  overrated  by  others, 
proceeds  m»n  no  intentimial  disrespect,  or  improper  prejudice.  We 
must  pass  on,  however,  to  a  poet  confessedly  of  a  very  different  des- 
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eripdon,  aind  of  lyric  powera,  of  a  far  higher  order.  It  is  Collins 
of  whom  we  speak,  and  of  whom  our  author  writes  in  terms  which 
proye  him  to  be  his  first  and  favourite  child  of  song.  That  this  should 
M  the  case  with  the  author  **  Hodien  Linden,”  and  the  "  Battle  of 
the  Baltic,**  we  marvel  not,  nor  can  we  find  that,  with  all  his  enthu¬ 
siastic  attachment  to  a  poet  of  such  wisard  powers,  he  has  been  too 
lavish  in  his  fNraise,  when  he  reminds  us  that 

CoIliiM  yubliabed  hi*  Oriental  Edoguet  while  at  cdlege,  and  hu  Ijrical  poetry  at 
the  age  of  tventj>ex-  Theae  wridiigs  abide  compariaon  with  whatever  MOton 
wrote  under  the  age  of  dnrty.  If  they  hare  kae  eznhemt  wealth  of  genina,  diey  ex* 
kibat  aaore  exgukata  apodMs  of  palhoa.  Like  Miltoo,  be  leada  na  into  the  haunted 
gtound  of  imagination ;  like  him  he  haa  the  rich  economy  of  expreaaioo  haloed  with 
thwighti  which,  as  few  wotda,  often  hinta  cntira  picturea  to  the  hnaginatinn.** 

A  <£ud  of  obaimtity,”  be  afterwaida  obeervea,  **  aomedmea  reata  on  his  hi^Mst  con* 
ceptiona,  arising  frm  the  fineneaa  of  hia  aaaoriatinna,  and  the  daring  sweep  of  hia  al* 
hirioDs ;  but  the  shadow  is  tranahory,  and  interferes  very  little  widi  t^  light  of  Us  ima¬ 
gery,  or  die  wanndi  of  Us  fadings.  absence  of  even  tUs  speck  of  mysticiamftom  has 

Oda  on  the  Piaetona,  is  pediaps  the  happy  cheunatance  that  seemed  ha  unboundad  po* 
putanty.  Netfaing  is  cominoo-plaee  in  GePUfc  Thepaetocal  eologoe,  which  k  inaipad 
(a  alt  other  English  hands,  aaaumaain  hia,  a  Umdiing  interen,  and  a  pactuiesque  air  of 
novelty,  It  eeems  that  he  himaelf  iilthnatdy  undei^ued  theae  eclogues,  as  defiaient 
in  diaracteristic  manners ;  but  surdy  no  just  reader  of  them  cares  any  more  about  thk 
cbcumatance  than  about  the  authentidty  of  the  tak  of  Trey.”  (Ib.  p.  310,  311.) 

We  would  gladly  proceed  with  this  masterly  critique  on  a  poet ' 
who  did  indeed  **  convey  sensibility  and  tenderness  into  the  hignest 
**  regions  of  abstracted  thought whose  "  enthusiasm  spre^  a 
"  glow  even  amongst  *  the  shadowy  tribes  of  mind,*  **  and  whose 
«  allegory  is  as  sensible  to  the  heart  as  it  is  visible  to  the  fancy  ;** 
but  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself,  satisfying  ourselves 
with  expressing  our  full  acquiescence  in  the  doubt  suggested  by  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Collins's  success  in  the  drama,  which  it  was  one  of  the 
day  dreams  of  his  latter  years,  whilst  yet  his  dreams  had  coherence 
and  consistency— to  attempt.  "  His  genius,**  as  our  author  forcibly 
remarks,  **  loved  to  breathe  rather  in  the  preternatural  and  ideal  elor 
"  ment  of  poetiy,  than  in  the  atmosphere  of  imitation,  which  lies  clos- 
"  est  to  r^  life ;  and  his  notions  of  poetical  exc^ence,  whatever 
“  vows  he  might  address  to  the  manners,  were  still  tending  to  the 
"  vast,  the  undefinable,  and  the  abstract.** 

Having  thus  done  ample  justice  to  the  merit  of  a  southern  bard  of 
deserved^  high  reputation,  it  cannot  be  expected  but  that  he  should 
mete  oiit  some  measure  of  approbation  to  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  the  poets  of  his  own  northern  dime.  The  beauties  of  Allan 
Ramsay’s  Gentle  Shepherd ‘are  therefore  pointed  out  with  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  a  man  o£  taste,  mingled  with  a  slight  dash  of  nationality, 
which,  instead  disfiguring  the  portrait,  gives  it  an  additional 
charm.  The  admirers  of  a  poem  which  is  certainly  original,  an^ 
ni  Mnerit  in  its  distinguishing  and  m(»e  luminous  features,  must 
pentaps  be  contented,  he  admits,  to  share  some  suspidon  of  national 
mutislity,  while  they  do  justice  to  their  own  feeling  of  its  merit. 
Vet,  he  goes  on  with  great  fairness  to  remark,  as  this  drama  is  a 
*'  plctiure  of  rustic  Scotland,  it  would  perhaps  be  siting  little  for  its 

fidelity,  if  it  yielded  no  mmre  agreesbleness  to  the  heart  of  a  na- 
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f‘  tive,  than  he  could  expound  to  a  stranger  by  the  strict  letter  td 
criticism.  We  should  think  the  painter  had  finished  the  likeness 
**  of  the  mother  very  indifferently,  if  it  did  not  bring  home  to  her 
children  traits  of  undehnable  expression  whidi  had  escaped  every 
«  eye  but  that  of  familiar  affection.”  It  is,  perhaps,  inde^,  owing 
as  much  to  the  want  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  manners  it 
describes,  as  to  the  perpetual  and  wearisome  reference  to  a  glossary 
to  interpret  its  language,  that  southern  readers  liave  not  duly  iqipre- 
ciated  the  merits  of  a  pastoral  poem,  whose  highest  possible  reputa? 
tion  is,  that  “  its  verses  have  passed  into  proverbs,”  and  that  "  it 
"  continues  to  be  the  delight  and  solace  of  the  peasantry  whom  it 
describes.” 

After  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  and  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne, 
two  gendemen  poets  of  considerable  talents  and  vivacity,  who  follow 
Bamsay,  we  miss  in  the  regular  order  of  succession  those  selections 
from  the  poems  of  Cawthome,  which  we  naturally  expected  to  have 
found  in  their  proper  place.  Why  he  has  been  passed  over  in  silence 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  guess,  as,  of  Uie  various  imitators  of  Pope’s  versi¬ 
fication,  he  is,  perhaps,  the  happiest ;  though  often  too  close  a  co¬ 
pyist  of  his  great  original.  His  qiistles  of  Abelard  to  Eloisa,  and 
Lady  Jane  Grey  to  Lord  Dudley,  are  well  known,  and  even  popur 
far  poems  in  the  language ;  whim  as  an  ethical  poet,  and  a  satirist, 
he  has  too  much  merit  to  be  numbered  with  the  long  foreotten  crowd, 
whose  poems  slumber  with  their  authors*  slumbering  ^st  Passing 
by  “  tm  fond  and  naive  touches  which  give  so  much  delightfulness 
to  Shenstone’s  portrait  of  the  School-mistress,”  with  a  hasty  expression 
of  our  mingling  with  Mr.  Campbell  in  his  regret  that  this  very  pleas¬ 
ing  writer  did  not  go  more  into  living  nature  for  the  subiects  of  his 
verse  ;  we  come  to  the  sixth  volume  of  the  selection,  which  begins 
with  Churchill,  a  poet  a  very  different  mould.  In  another  piut  of 
his  work,  our  author  characterizes  this  celebrated  satirist  as  “  a  black- 
**  guard,”  an  epithet  which  his  habits  and  manners,  and  (he  savage 
ferocity  of  his  resentments  certainly  well  deserved.  Here,  however, 
he  does  justice  to  his  talents  as  a  poet,  when  called  upon  to  enter  in¬ 
to  a  more  particular  discussion  of  them.  As  a  satirist,  be  ranks  him 
immediately  after  Pope  and  Dryden,  giving  him  the  bitterness  of  the 
first,  with  less  wit  to  atone  for  it ;  but  no  mean  share  of  the  free 
manner  and  energetic  plainness  of  the  latter ;”  and  perhaps  a  greater 
portion  of  humour  thui  either.  This  last  point  we  cannot  but  think 
pm  clear  for  a  perhaps,  though  to  counterbalance  the  superiority 
which  it  might  give  him,  Churchill  has  unquestionably  more  coarse; 
ness  and  obscenity  than  both  of  them  put  together.  “  It  was  justly 
complained,”  as  Mr.  Campbell  remarks,  "  mat  he  became  too  much 
an  echo  of  himself,  and  that,  before  his  short  literary  career  was 
f‘  closed,  his  originality  appeareil  to  be  exhausted.”  It  would  have 
been  well  also  for  him,  and  for  the  world,  if  his  vices  and  his  rancor¬ 
ous  malevolence  had  been  exhausted  too ;  and  that  he  had  applied  the 
high  powers  with  which  he  was  gifted  to  purposes  more  cr^table  to 
himself,  and  more  useful  to  society.  These  objects  were  sought  and 
obtained  in  the  satires  of  his  cotemporary  Young,  though  it  is  to  his 
Jiight 'Thoughts  tliat  this  poet  owes  his  Extended  reputation.  Of  the 
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merits  and  defects  of  this  singular  producrion  our  author  gives  us  a 
very  just  estimate,  in  which  he  properly  considers  the  false  wit,  and 
overloaded  antithesis,  the  contraiy  and  eccentric  imagoes,  the  epi¬ 
grammatic  ingenuities,  and  the  rondness  for  exaggeration  rather  of 
the  head  than  of  the  heart,  which  obscure,  if  they  do  not  outweigh 
the  beauty  of  its  many  splendid  and  happy  conceptions,  its  exquisite 
though  putial  touches  of  sublime  expression,  the  profundity  of  its 
reflection,  and  the  striking  fitness  of  much  of  its  profane  imagery. 

“  The  power  trf  the  poem,”  as  Mr.  Campbell  justly  observes,  in  op¬ 
position  to  Johnson’s  erroneous  criticism  upon  it,  '*  instead  of  being 
“  in  the  whole"  lies  in  short,  vivid,  and  broken  gleams  of  genius ;  so 
that  if  we  disregard  particular  lines,  as  the  Doctor  tutors  us  to  do, 

"  we  shall  but  too  often  miss  the  only  gems  of  ransom  which  the 
"  poet  can  bring  as  the  price  of  his  relief  fi-om  surrounding  tedium,*' 
Certainly  no  poet  of  higher  rank  than  Blackmore  ever  dealt  more 
bountifully  in  the  false  sublime  than  Young — now  branding  Satan  as 
a  demon — and  now  arraying  the  Omnipotent  in  the  tinsel  finery  of 
this  lower  world ;  and  these  are  proofs  of  a  vitiated  taste,  which  we 
the  more  deeply  regret,  frmn  our  firm  conviction  that  he  possessed 
'talents  for  poetical  composition  of  the  very  highest  order,  and  that, 
abounding  as  he  does  with  fiiults,  both  of  Wought  and  of  mcpression, 
f'  he  has  individual  passages  which  philosophy  might  make  her  texts, 
and  experience  select  for  her  mottoi." 

In  criticising  Falconer,  Mr.  Campbell  seems  to  follow  the  public 
taste ;  nor  do  we  blame  him  for  doing  so,  in  being  indulgent  to  the 
ftults,  and  liberal  in  estimating  the  merits  of  a  poem,  wh^  subject 
takes  not  only  a  strong  hold  upon  our  feelings  as  men,  but  must  deep-i 
ly  interest  us  as  Britons ;  whilst  the  favourable  disposition  with  which 
we  sit  down  to  its  perusal,  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  melancholy 
coincidence  of  its  author  having,  in  all  probability,  porished  W  that 
dreadful  catastrophe  which  gives  its  name  and  its  interest  to  this  afr 
fecting  production  of  his  sea-rocked  muse.  In  commenting  cm  the 
fiuilts  of  Akenside,  whom  he,  with  Pope,  admits,  and  we  join  him, 
f*  was  not  an  every-day  writer,”  our  author  gives  us  a  beautiftil  and 
vhrid  picture  of  what  ought  to  be  the  chief  end,  and  is  the  magic 
charm  of  poetry,  which  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  o€ 
transcribing. 

“  The  iweetnets  which  we  mits  in  Akenside  is  ^st  which  should  arise  from  the 
direct  rcjncsentations  of  life,  and  its  warin  realities  and  afiectioos.  We  seem  to 
pa«  ia  his  poem  through  a  gallery  of  pictured  abstractions  rather  than  of  pktnred 
dungs.  He  reminds  us  of  odours  which  we  enjoy  artificially  extracted  from  the 
Bower  instead  of  exhaling  them  from  its  natur^  blosaom.  It  is  true  that  his  obj^ 
wis  fq  teach  and  explain  the  nature  of  miD4,  and  that  his  subject  led  him  necessarily 
into  abstra^  ideas ;  but  it  admitted  also  of  copious  scenes,  full  of  solid  human  inter¬ 
est,  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  which  he  taught  Poetry,  whatercr  be  its  title, 
•bonld  not  make  us  meroly  contemplate  existence,  but  fcel  h  over  again.”  VoL  d|. 
^  119.  •  ■ 


'nxis,  we  think,  is  a  fault  in  the  authoy  of  the  Pleasures  Imagi¬ 
nation,  which  mc^  of  its  readers  must  have  felt,  though  few  o€  them 
could  have  so  well  expressed.  It  is  one,  also,  in  our  judgment,  but 
partially  atoned  for  by  the  harmonious  sweep  of  his  sonorous  verse. 
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the  decided  tone  of  his  moral  sentiiBents,  the  hi^  seal  of  classic 
feeling,  and  the  graceful  development  of  the  philosophy  of  taste, 
so  finely  comment^  on  in  Mr.  Campbell’s  able  criturae,  to  which 
we  glamy  refer  the  admirers  of  a  poem,  that,  while  tnew  qualities 
can  charm,  will  never  want  admiration. 

Of  Chatterten,  the  youthful  impostor ;  the  infidel  boy ;  the  v(du- 
minous  author,  the  suicide  oi  seventeen^— we  know  not  in  what 
terms  to  speak.  We  would  gladly  be  just  to  his  merits,  and  to  his 
fiulings  bhnd,  but  that  we  fear  the  treating  his  vices  as  but  venial 
fiuilts,  as  Mr.  Campbell  seems  rather  too  mudi  disppeed  to  do,  might 
tend  to  encourage  an  optniem  already  but  too  prevalent  in  society, 
and  certainly  but  too  readilv  and  too  dan^;erously  adopted  in  t^ 
work  before  us,  that  the  sfHendour  of  gemus  is  an  excuse,  rather 
than  an  aggravation  of  the  fiuilts  and  the  follies  into  which  its  pos* 
sessors  so  often  fidl.  We  make  this  remark,  however,  rather  as  a 
general  principle,  and  as  an  admonitory  hint  to  authors,  possessed 
of  powers,  which,  were  they  so  used,  ought  do  incalculable  misdiief 
by  uphokUng  erroneous  notions  upon  the  subject,  than  to  bring  home 
hs  practical  application  with  any  great  seventy  to  so  young  an  of¬ 
fend,  as  was  this  unfortunate  and  misguided  youth.  mUict,  mndi 
rather,  would  we  hope,  with  his  present  biewnpher,  diet  **  had  he 
**  been  spared,  his  {mde  and  amfakion  would  have  come  to  flow  in 
••  their  proper  diarmels that  **  his  understanding  would  have 
**  taught  him  the  practical  value  of  truth  and  the  dignity  of  vir- 
**  tue;*-— and  "  tmd  he  would  have  despised  artifice,  whm  he  hod 
**  felt  the  strength  and  the  security  of  wisdom.”  Yet,  alas !  these, 
and  every  other  fiur  promise  which  the  fondest  admirer  of , his  genius 
can  picture  to  hu  fimey,  were  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  blameable 
precipitancy  of  his  own  rash  hamL  Of  the  sin^fular  powers  of  that 
precocious  genius,  we  think  it  difficult  to  speak  m  terms  of  too  high 
admiration.  Tasso  alone,”  we  agree  with  Mr.  Campbell,  **  can  be 
**  compared  to  him  as  a  juvenile  prodigy.  No  En^ish  bard  ever 
**  equalled  him  at  the  same  aj^” 

To  the  diann  of  Gr^s  lyncal  versification,  as  pointed  out  by  bis 
latest  editor  Mr.  Matthias,  our  author  bears  his  cheerful  testiroony ; 


but  he  steers  a  middle  course  between  the  high  estimate  which  that 
gentleman  has  formed  of  his  genius,  "  as  second  to  none  and  the 
malignant  and  exaggerated  censure  of  Jdmson,  whose  critical  ful- 
ininations  are  just^ said  to  have  passed  over  his  lyrical  character 
with  more  noise  than  destruction.  His  beauties,  Mr.  Campbdl  K- 
cordingl^  vi'gu,  are  rather  crowded  into  a  short  compass,  than  nu* 
merous  m  tlm  absolute  sum.  The  few  odes  which  he  wrote  are 
admitted  to  be  ^lendid,  spirited,  and  harmonious ;  but  then,  it  is  con* 
eluded,  they  are  **  by  no  means  either  faultless,  or  replete  with  sub¬ 
jects  t^  come  home  to  universal  sympathy’’,  and  cannot,  after  all, 
even  with  the  addition  of  an  el^y  unrivalled  in  that  species  of  com* 
position,  give  their  author  such  a  claim  to  originality,  as  to  entitle 
him  to  he  spoken  of  in  the  extravagant  terms  of  approbation  which 
his  editor  has  thought  proper  to  adopt  He  farther  characterizes 
his  poems  as  exhibiting  a  higher  ap|)earance  of  culture  than  fertility 
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of  acquisitioD  than  originally;  and  adds,  with  much  force  and 
beauy,  **  he  is  not  that  being  of  independent  imagination,  that 
**  native  and  creative  spirit,  of  whom  we  should  say,  that  he  would 
"  have  plunged  into  the  flood  of  poetry,  had  there  bem  none  to  leap 
before  him.'*  We  say  nut  that  any  part  of  this  criticism  is  untrue, 
or  that  the  severest  of  its  strictures  was  uncalled  for ;  yet  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  rivalry  which  has  long  subsisted  between  Gray 
and  Mr.  Campbell’s  fiivourite,  Collins,  for  the  post  of  pre-eminence 
as  the  first  lyric  poet  of  their  country,  may  at  any  rate  have  disposed 
liim  not  to  over-estimate  the  merits  of  the  author  of  the  “  Bard.” 
Were  we  called  upon  for  a  vote  in  the  controversy,  we  confess  that 
it  would  be  given  in  favour  of  Collins,  though  we  should  assuredly 
seat  his  rival  very  nearly  by  bis  side ;  and  if  not  in  the  first,  at  least 
.very  high  in  the  second  clau  of  our  English  poets.  Nor  is  our  au¬ 
thor  blind  to  his  excellencies ;  for  he  desorib^  the  opening  of  the 
Bard”  as  a  noble  historic  picture — a  grand,  distinct,  and  heroic  scene 
of  fiction ;  he  admires  his  exquisite  taste  and  sensibility ;  and  very 
warmly  and  successfiilly  vindicates  him  from  the  exaggerated  charge 
of  unintelligible  obscuriy. 

Of  Goldsmith's  eccentric  but  interesting  life  we  have  here  some 
very  amusing,  and,  as  fiur  as  our  recollection  serves  us,  novel  parti¬ 
culars.  .  As  a  poet,  too,  he  is  evidently  a  favourite  of  Mr.  Campbell's, 
as  he  deservc^y  is  with  the  public, — no  writer,  perhaps,  having 
ever  maintained  a  m<»e  general  and  steady  popularity  than  he  has 
done,  or  a  more  lasting  one  than  he  is  likely  to  do.  Our  authaa-has 
bestowed  17  psg^  of  biography  and  criticism  upon  him,  and  we 
wish  that  we  could  give  our  readers  any  adequate  idea  of  their  merit, 
which  we  consider  to  be  excelled  but  by  very  few  portions  of  this 
admirable  work.  We  must  content  oursuves,  however,  with  a  very 
brief  extract. 

'  **  Goldfinidi’s  poetry  inspires  at  with  no  admiration  of  daring  design,  or  of  fertile 
invention ;  bta  it  presents,  within  hs  namw  limitt,  a  distinct  and  onbnAen  view  of 
poedcsl  deU^tfulnM  Hie  descriptions  and  lendmentt  haw  the  pure  zest  of  na¬ 
ture.  He  is  refined  without  false  delicacy,  and  correct  without  insipidity.  Peritaps 
there  is  an  intellectual  composure  in  his  manner,  which  may,  in  some  passages,  be 
■id  to  'approach  to  the  lesuved  and  {mosaic:  but  he  unbends  from  this  graver  strain 
ef  reflection,  to  tenderness,  and  even  to  {dayflilneas,  with  an  ease  and  grace  ahnost  ex- 
eimivdy  his  own ;  and  connects  extensive  views  of  the  hafipineaB,  and  interests  of  so- 
QSty,  with  pictures  of  life,  that  touch  the  heart  by  their  flunihaiity.”  VoL  vi  p.  S61. 

Armstrong  is  judiciously  described  as  one  of  the  best  blank-verse 
writers  of  his  age,  as  far  as  his  style  is  concerned.  He  has  not  the 
mibition  of  Akenside,  nor  the  verbosity  of  Thomson  ;  but  then,  on  the 
(idler  hand,  he  is  inferior  in  genius  to  either  of  them,  though  he  ma¬ 
nned  with  great  skill  a  subject  as  difficult  and  unpromising,  as  theirs 
wu  admirably  adapted  to  exhibit  all  the  graces  of  the  poetic  art  In 
«  poet  without  “  either  fervour  or  simplicity,”  with  “  a  muse  elegant- 
"  ly  languid,”  a  “  fine  lady,  whose  complexion  is  rather  indebted  to 
"  sit  than  to  the  healthful  bloom  of  nature,”  few  of  our  readers  will, 
apprehend,  fail  to  recognize  a  happy  description  of  the  studied 
Pettinesses  and  mere  nervous  sensibilities  of  Langhome.  Some  tew 
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exceptions  to  the  justice  of  this  remark  may  be  found  in  his  works, 
though,  we  believe,  they  are  but  few. 

In  entering  on  the  seventh  and  last  volume  of  these  specimens,  we 
merely  observe,  en  passant,  that  the  “  Leonidas'*  of  Glover  certa^y 
proves  the  justice  of  the  remark  which  Mr.  Campbell  applies  to  it~ 
“  that  the  reaction  of  popular  opinion,  against  a  work  that  has  once 
"  been  over-rated,  is  apt  to  depress  it  beneath  ito  just  estimation." 
Preferred  on  its  fint  appearance  by  some  sage  critics  to  the  immortal 
epic  of  Milton,  it  is  now  rapidly  sinking  to  a  level  in  public  opinion 
with  the  epics  of  Blackmore.  lliis  treatment,  at  least,  it  does  not  de¬ 
serve,  though  it  was  never  calculated  to  be  a  popular  poem,  as,  widi 
all  the  chastd  congruity  of  its  narratiTe,  descriptions,  and  imagery,  with 
the  Grecism  of  its  subject,"  its  her^  are,  inde^,  not  so  much 
**  poetical  characters  as  historical  reccdlecdons."  Of  the  two  War- 
tons,  and  the  school  of  poetry  which  they,  especially  the  younger, 
may  be  considered  to  be  the  founders,  or  rather  perhaps  the  restmers 
and  improvers,  we  have  a  very  interesting  biographical  and  critical 
account.  The  style  of  Thomas  is  happily  chancterized  as  a  very 
composite  order  of  poetical  architecture,"  and  the  productions  oi 
his  muse  as  exhibiting  little  invention,  depth  of  sensibility,  or  powers 
of  reflection,  but  strongly  marked  by  the  most  striking  features  of  his 
poetical  character ;  "  a  fondness  for  the  recollections  chivalry,  and 

a  minute  intimacy  of  imagination  with  its  gorgeous  residences,  and 
imposing  spectaides a  congeniality  of  fancy,  with  every  object  of 
terror  and  splendour ;  and  a  magnificence  and  a  profusion  o£  that  spe¬ 
cies  of  description,  whose  maters  are  rather  to  be  found  in  bo^s 
than  in  the  scenery  of  nature,  which  had  far  less  powerful  attractions 
to  him  than  the  fretted  ardi  of  a  cs^edral,  or  the  ruins  of  a  crumbling 
shrine.  His  brother,  Joseph,  with  less  of  the  chivalrous  taste  and 
architectural  gout  of  Ae  laureate,  was  distinguished  for  his  love  of  the 
fanciful  and  romantic  as  the  very  essence  of  poetry,  to  the  utter  ex- 
clusicMi  of  all  its  moral  painting,  and  ethic  and  didactic  strains.  In¬ 
ferior  to  his  brother  in  the  peculiar  graphic  style  of  composition  at 
which  they  aimed,  he  had  more  of  nature  and  of  tenderness  in  the 
few  cimipositions  which  he  left  behind  him,  but  which,  as  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  thinks,  (and  we  think  with  him,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Warton’s  bi- 
ogra^dier.  Dr.  WooU,)  have  little  originality  about  them.  But  between 
the  times  of  these  two  poetical  brothers,  for  these  selections  are  arrang¬ 
ed  acewding  to  the  periods  of  their  author’s  decease,  we  meet  with  a 
poet  or  two  who,  at  least,  require  a  wmxl  on  their  merits  as  we  pass 
It  does  credit,  we  conceive,  to  Mr.  Campbell’s  taste,  that,  by  some 
judicious  selections,  he  has  made  his  readers  acquaint^  with  Uie  un¬ 
deservedly  forgotten  poem  of  Dr.  Roberts,  formerly  provost  of  Eton, 
entitled  "  Judah  Restored  ;’*  "  a  work,"  he  tells  us,  **  of  no  com- 
“  mon  merit ;"  a  sentence  which  we  hope  the  public  taste  will  speed¬ 
ily  join  us  to  conhnn.  Of  the  poetry  of  that  extraordinary  scholar, 
Sir  William  Jones,  it  is  surely  not  without  reason  that  our  author  ob¬ 
serves,  that,  though  it  is  sometimes  elegant,  it  has  altogether  too  much 
of  the  flwid  luxury  of  the  East  Nor  does  he  overcharge  the  figure, 
when  he  represents  the  taste  of  this  illustrious  orientalist  as  having  in 
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hit  late  yean  fallen  into  a  state  of  Brahminical  idolatry ;  nor  is  there 
aught  b^ond  the  due  severity  of  truth  in  the  remark,  that,  **  while 
his  name  redects  credit  on  poetical  biography,  his  secondary  fame 
*'  as  a  composer  shews  that  the  palm  of  poetry  is  not  likely  to  be  won,  . 

even  by  great  genius,  without  exclusive  devotion  to  the  pursuit.” 
We  trust  tmd  tlv  author  of  this  remark  will  not  follow  the  example 
of  too  many  teadiers,  in  forgetting  to  profit  by  his  own  lessons. 

There  is  one  poet,  in  the  interval  we  are  mling  up,  whom  we  are 
persuaded  that  it  will  not  do,  on  this  side  the  Tweed,  to  pass  by  with 
a  single  word,  though  it  is  little  more,  at  this  period  of  our  Ishoun, 
that  we  can  bestow  even  upon  Scotia’s  darling  minstrel — Bums.  His 
countryman  has,  however,  done  sudi  perfect  justice,  both  to  his 
character  and  talents,  that  we  can  safely  refer  tM  most  ardent  of  his 
admirers  (and  who,  that  has  any  claim  to  feeling  or  to  taste,  is  not  ar- 
dent  in  fauLs  admiration  of  the  Ayrshire  plowman’s  wild  but  sweet 
woodland  notes  ?)  to  the  volume  before  us,  in  the  full  conviction  that 
he  will  there  meet  with  a  gratificaticm  whid  we  would  not  wish  to  an* 
tidpate,  and  dare  not  weaken  by  the  very  garbled  and  partial  extracts 
which  we  could  permit  ourselves  to  make.  There  he  will  find  his  re¬ 
putation  as  a'poet  most  xealously  and  successfully  vindicated  from 
the  objections  of  certain  celebrated  critics  of  his  own  ncnthera  clime, 
who  had  authoritatively  denounced  a  certain  supposed  fidse  taste  and 
vulgar  sentiment,  adhering  to  him  from  his  low  education,  as  cmsi- 
der^ly  defiuang  the  acknowledged  beauties  of  his  poems.  To  ano¬ 
ther  objection  the  same  critics,  that  Bums’s  amatory  strains  (some 
of  the  most  natural  and  affecting  that  any  poet  in  any  language  ever 
wrote)  are  sadly  deficient,  from  the  want  of  polish,  and  "  of  that  dii* 
“  valrous  tone  of  gallantry,  which  uniformly  abases  itself  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  object  of  its  devotion,”  our  author  replies  in  the  fdlowing 
spirited  manner :  . 

“  It  is  exactly  this  saperiority  to  *  abasement’  aad  poUdi,  which  is  the  diann  that 
distinguiahes  Bums  from  the  herd  of  erotic  songsters,  than  the  days  of  the  troubadours 
to  the  present  time.  He  wrote  ftom  impulses  more  sincere  than  the  spirit  of  chhUry  ; 
and  even  Ijord  Surrey  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  are  cold  uninteresting  lovess  in  comparison 
with  the  rustic  Bums.  *  The  object  of  his  first  attachment,*  he  dsewhere  tells  us,  and 
we  quote  the  passage  to  shew  the  strength  and  sinoerity  of  that  passion  wbidi  was  trans- 
fused  into  his  song,  *  was  a  Highland  girl,  named  Ma^  Campbell,  who  was  his  fellow 
reaper  in  the  same  harvest  field.  She  died  very  young ;  and  when  Bums  heard  of  her 
dei^,  he  wu  thrown  into  an  ecstasy  of  suffering  mudi  beycmd  what  even  M*  keen 
temperament  was  accustomed  to  feeL  Nor  does  he  seem  ever  to  have  forgotten  her. 
His  verses  *  To  Mary  in  Heaven  ;*  his  invocation  to  the  star  that  rose  on  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  her  death  ;  his  description  of  the  landscape  that  was  the  scene  their  day  of 
lore  and  parting  vows,  ‘  where  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  press’d ;’  the  whole  luxury 
and  exquisite  passion  of  that  strain,  evince  that  her  image  survived  many  important 
changes  in  himself.”  Vd.  vii.  p.  *45,  *33,  *34. 

Such  a  lover  and  such  a  poet  as  was  Bums,  such  a  soul  of  feeling 
and  of  song,  needed  not  the  frippery  of  chivalrous  self-debasement,  to 
write  some  of  the  sweetest  love  verses— though  these  perhaps  form  the 
last  topic  for  his  praise— that  were  ever  penned  for  lady’s  ear,  or 
gave  vent  to  ^he  strongest  emotions  of  the  numan  heart 
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But  we  must  here  hastily,  too  hastily  for  our  wishes,  leave  the 
pride  of  Caledonia's  swains ;  and,  remembering  that  we  have  many, 
and  h<^  soon  to  have  more,  readers  on  the  (^er  side  the  border, 
devote  one  parting  line  or  two  to  a  poet  of  whom  our  southern  neigh, 
hours  are  as  justly  proud  as  we  are  of  our  native  Bums.  That  poet 
is  Cowper,  who,  dyin^  in  the  same  year  with  Joseph  Warton,  is  the 
next  to  him  in  cmler  m  the  present  work.  To  him  Mr.  Campbell 
has  devoted  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  very  longest,  of  the  biogra- 
diical  and  critical  pre&ces  in  his  interesting  and  instractive  series. 
Nor  certainly  will  the  friends  and  admirers  of  the  poet  (and  they 
appw  to  be  on  the  increase^  have  much  reason  to  complain  either 
of  nis  bi<^T*ph^  or  his  criticism.  In  one  point,  erne  impcHtant  point 
indeed,  of  his  singular  and  melancholy  history,  he  has  too  closely 
followed  the  common  error  of  imputing  to  his  relimon  some  of  those 
extraordinary  deviations  from  w  usual  blamewss,  though,  alas ! 
unhappy  tenor  of  his  life,  from  whidi  the  mind  shrinks  with  ming¬ 
led  emotions  of  harrm’  and  compimion;  which  every  feeling  heart 
would  wish  to  have  buried  in  obhvion,  and  every  fair  and  candid  ob- 
server  of  his  conduct  would  attribute  solely  to  the  nervous  tempera, 
ment  that  was  the  bane  (we  had  almost  said  the  curse)  of  his  exist¬ 
ence.  There  is  decisive  evidence,  we  think,  that  his  unhappy  mala- 
dy,  however  it  may  at  times  have  linked  itself  with  his  doctrinal  te- 
nets,  was  occasionally  and  most  materially  relieved  by  the  religion 
which  he  professed  to  be  true ;  and  it  is  as  ridiculous,  as  it  is  unfair,  to 
contend  for  a  moment  that  thm  was  any  thing  in  his  fiuth,  either  to 
produce  a  desponding  mind,  or  to  prompt  him  to  desperate  remedies, 
in  order  to  ease  himself  of  a  burthen  whicn  a  diseased  imagination,  and 
the  shattered  system  of  his  nerves,  represented  as  intolerable.  Our 
authew’s  estimate  of  his  poetical  merits  and  defects  is  one  of  the  most 
laboured  of  his  critiques,  and,  in  our  estimation,  <nie  of  the  happiest 
and  most  impartial.  From  many  exquisitely  beautiful  passages  with 
whidi  it  abounds,  we  have,  or  rather  we  must  nuke  room  for  the 
following  admirable  comparison  between  his  descriptive  powers  and 
those  of  Thomsem. . 

Hit  niral  protpects  have  far  Icm  variety  and  compau  than  those  of  Thornton ; 
but  hit  graphic  toudiet  are  more  dote  and  minute ;  not  that  Thornton  wat  either  de¬ 
ficient  or  undd'ghtful,  in  drcumttantial  traits  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  but  he  lodted  to 
her  at  a  whde  mote  than  Cowper.  Hit  genius  wat  more  excursive  and  philotophicaL 
The  poet  of  Olney,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  human  philosophy  with  something  at  theo¬ 
logical  contempt.  To  hit  eye,  the  great  and  little  things  of  this  world  were  levelled  in¬ 
to  an  equality,  by  hit  recollection  ^  the  power  and  purpose  of  Him  wlio  made  them. 
They  are,  in  hit  view,  only  at  tojB  spread  on  the  lap  and  carpet  of  nature,  for  the  diild- 
hood  of  our  immortal  being,  lliis  religious  indifinrence  to  the  world  it  Ikr  indeed 
from  blimdng  hit  sentibOity  to  the  genuine  and  simple  beauties  of  creation  ;  but  it 
gives  hit  taste  a  contentment  and  fellowship  with  humble  things.  It  makes  him  care¬ 
less  of  sdecting  and  refining  his  views  of  nature,  beyond  their  casual  appearance.  He 
contemplated  the  face  of  plain  rural  lilnglish  life,  in  moments  of  leisure  and  sensibility, 
tOl  its  minutest  features  were  impressed  upon  his  fancy ;  and  he  sought  not  to  em¬ 
bellish  what  he  loved.  Hence  his  landscapes  have  lets  of  the  ideally  beautiful,  than 
Thomson’s;  but  they  have  an  unrivalled  charm  of  truth  and  reality.”  Vd.  vii  p. 
360,  1. 

With  these  judicious  remarks  we  finish  our  extracts  from  these 
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interesting  volumes,  which  a  few  selections  from  the  Rosicrucian  - 
extravagances,  and  Della-cruscan  sickliness  of  Darwin’s  Loves  of 
the  Plants ;  the  beautiful,  though  dull-life  descriptiveness  of  Beat¬ 
tie's  Minstrel ;  and  the  humour  and  sprightliness  of  Anstey's  New 
Bath  Guide,  Mng  to  a  close,  which  we  could  have  wished  defer¬ 
red  until  the  collection  had  embraced  some  specimens  of  the  sweet 
pensiveness  of  Kirke  White’s  juvenile,  but  highly  poetical  produc¬ 
tions.  To  have  been  the  first  to  place  that  amiable  and  interesting 
young  man  in  the  r^ular  list  of  the  poets  of  our  country,  would  have 
done  no  discredit  even  to  Mr.  Campbell’s  taste ;  and,  for  his  sake  ra- 
dier  than  from  our  r^ard  to  the  youthful  poe^  whose  memory  will 
never  die,  and  whose  works  must  mid  a  place  in  the  great  body  of  our 
poetry,  we  deeply  r^pet  that  he  has  not  availed  hiniMlf  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Of  the  general  merit  of  the  work,  which  we  ooald  have  wished 
more  extended  ;  of  the  soundness  and  liberality  of  its  criticism ;  the 
spirited  and  amusing  sketches  of  biography  with  whidi  it  is  interspers¬ 
ed  ;  the  general  correctness  and  beauty  oi  its  language ;  and  the  taste 
with  which,  for  the  most  part,  its  sderaons  have  been  made,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  us  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  commendation.  Faults 
and  imperfections  it  certainly  has,  and  what  human  producdon  is  with¬ 
out  them  ?  yet,  with  the  exception  of  too  uniform  a  tendency  to  re* 
present  the  vices  and  follies  of  men  of  genius  as  more  venial  than  they 
are ;  and  a  tediousness  in  the  selections  from  some  of  the  P9ets  of  mi¬ 
nor  note,  and  comparatively  little  merit,  they  are  rather  thoM  of  omis¬ 
sion  than  commission.  Ehesides  the  poets  whom  we  have  already 
named  as  unnecessarily  passed  over,  we  would  specify  a  few  others 
worthy  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  attention,  befme  he  prepares  a  seomd  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  work,  though  we  have  not  room  to  discuss  their  several 
claims  tp  a  place  in  this  selection.  These  are,  WQliam  Thomson, 
Boyse,  Wilkie,  Jenyns,  Richard  Owen  Cambridge,  Day,  Hoyland, 
Russel,  Oram,  Porteous,  Colman,  Garridi.  He  hu  very  jwoperly 
introduced  an  extract  frain  the  “Conquest  of  Canaan,"  a. poem  of 
considerable  merit,  by  Timothy  Dwight,  an  American,  of  whom  he  re¬ 
grets  that  he  can  give  the  English  reraer  no  account ;  his  histcsy  be¬ 
ing  as  little  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  his  poetry.’*  This, 
however,  we  can  inform  him,  is  not  correct ;  Dr.  Dwi^t  having  been 
President  and  Theological  Tutor  of  Yale  Coll^;e,  and  being  well 
known  in  the  religious  circles  in  England,  both  by  his  poetry  and  his 
theological  writings,  as  the  Watts  of  the  Trans-Atlantic  hemisphere. 
Wi^  these  hints  for  the  new  edition  of  his  interesting  work,  which  we 
doubt  not  speedily  to  see,  we.  take  leave  of  Mr.  Campbell,  soon,  we 
hope,  to  meet  with  him  in  another  character. 
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Akt.  ll.^^Bo7tdich''s  Account  of  AshanteCt  Jormine  the  Second 
Part  qf  the  Work  reviewed  in  the  preceding  Number. 

It  is  in  this  part  of  his  work  that  Mr.  Bowdkh  is  most  to  be 
commended.  Judging  from  it,  we  should  say  that  he  possesses 
an  inquintive,  acute,  and  ardent  mind ;  and  that  he  appears 
to  have  availed  himself,  with  diligence,  of  the  opportunities  for 
information  which  were  preseaitea  to  him.  That  these  were  not 
the  most  favouraUe  that  could  be  imagined,  will  be  easily  un¬ 
derstood  from  the  statement,  already  given  respecting  his  peril¬ 
ous  Mtuation,  and  the  susjncions  of  the  people,  who  were  de- 
ddediy  impressed  with  the  notion  that  tne  Mission  had  come 
to  spy  the  country.”  He  was  consequently  limited  in  his 
range  of  personal  observation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  in- 

3 nines  as  to  distant  objects  were  not  likely  to  be  much  ^ed,  by 
lose  whose  intelUgence  and  interest  were  almost  entirely  con¬ 
fined  to  their  own  affairs.  The  individuals  frmn  whom  he 
might  have  obtained  the  most  important  additions  to  his  stock 
of  knowledge  respecting  this  kin^om  and  its  connexion  with 
other  countiies,  viz.  the-  Moors  resident  at  Coomassie,  were  pre¬ 
judiced  agidnst  him  on  both  political  and  relimous  grounds ;  and 
were  probably  artful  enough,  for  a  very  malignant  puqxise,  to 
mislead  him  in  speculadons,  which,  however  remotely,  tended 
to  practice.  They  latterly,  indeed,  had  the  semblance  of  being 
friendly  and  communicative  to  the  Mission ;  but,  for  our  own 
parts,  we  think  it  nearly  akin  to  imposnbility,  that  they  should 
suffer  any  feeling  of  private  regard  to  counteract  the  radical 
hostility  of  their  general  principles.  For  these  reasons,  as  well 
as  those  formerly  mentioned,  we  deem  a  confirmation  of  his 
work  very  desirable ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  we  cheerfully  ad¬ 
mit  the  extensiveness  of  his  research,  and  the  efficiency  of  his 
materials,  so  far  as  they  can  be  relied  on,  to  fill  up  a  chasm  in 
the  description  of  Africa. 

This  second  part,  besides  presenting  Mr.  Hutchison’s  short  and 
abruptly  terminated  diary  of  incidents  subsequent  to  the  return  of 
Mr.  Bowdich,  a  document  which  ought,  we  think,  to  have  been  gi¬ 
ven  in  the  first  part  of  the  work, — a  sketch  of  Gaboon,  a  territory 
adjacent  to  the  Congo,  which  might  have  been  placed  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix,— and  some  suggestions  for  future  missions  to  the  interior  of  Af¬ 
rica, — treats  generally  of  Ashantee  and  the  adjoining  countries,  under 
the  eleven  heads  of  Get^aphy ;  History ;  Constitution  and  Laws ; 
Superstitions ;  Customs ;  Architecture,  Arts,  and  Manufactures ; 
Climate,  Population,  Revenue,  City,  Market,  &c. ;  Trade;  Lan¬ 
guage  ;  Music ;  Materia  Medica  and  Diseases.  In  the  Appendix  we 
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find  six  distinct  particulars,  via.  an  Extract  from  Mr.  Meredith’s  ac« 
count  of  the  Gold  Coast ;  Translations  of  an  Arabic  MS.  descriptive 
oi  Mr.  Park’s  death ;  Arabic  Routes ;  Dr.  Leach’s  Notice  of  Reptiles, 
Insects,  && ;  Thermometer  Account ;  and  Vocabularies. 

On  the  Geographical  Notices  with  which  this  part  commences,  and 
which,  if  it  aU  correct,  must  be  allowed  greatly  to  enhance  the  vo¬ 
lume,  we  forbear  to  enter  fully  at  present,  because  we  expect  to  be 
furnished  with  other  opportunities  m  treating  them  with  tne  specific 
attention  due  to  their  apparent  importance.  In  the  mean  while,  we 
may  remark,  that  as  to  some  minor  points,  our  information  does  not 
’  exactly  taUy  with  the  statements  of  Mr.  Bowdich.  To  some  of  these 
discre|Mncies  we  shall  now  advert,  in  order  that  our  hints  may  have 
the  chance  of  calling  forth  remarks  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
noost  concerned  in  the  discussion,  before  we  have  occasion  to  resume 
it  The  general  reader,  who  may  not  be  much  interested  as  to  this 
“  debateable  land,”  can  pass  over  the  next  paragnqph,  which  is  all  we 
now  mean  to  allot  to  it 

^  Having  stated  that  there  are  nine  great  paths  leading  fnnn  Coomas- 
sie,  Mr.  TOwdich  says,  (p.  1 63,)  ”  Uiere  is  an  eastern  brandi  ci  the 
Akim  path,  entered  immediately  on  leaving  Coomassie,  to  a  coun¬ 
try  called  Quaoo,  northward  of  Akim,  (of  which  it  seems  formerly 
to  have  been  a  district,)  and  adjoining  me  Volta.”  Now  we  are  lea 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Bowdidi  has  here  brought  the  Volta  about  60 
miles  west  of  its  real  course—the  country  of  Acquamboe,  which  is 
on  its  west  bank,  bounding  Akim  to  the  east ;  and  he  then  forms  a 
junction  between  that  district  and  the  Boosempra,  seventy  miles  still 
fiurther  west  Several  names,  he  informs  us,  will  be  Ibund  common 
to  different  states,  as  among  the  ancient  Greeks.  He  would  proba¬ 
bly  take  refuge  under  this  intimation,  when  pressed  by  any  interro^ 
tories  as  to  the  names  he  has  diosen.  But  we  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  he  has  not  unfrequently  confimnded  names  of  perscHis  with  names 
of  places.  This  pertiaps  is  the  case  with  Quaoo,  a  country,  so  far  as 
our  inquiries  have  gone,  unknown  to  any  other  author ;  and  this  is 
the  mwe  singular,  as  the  spot  which  he  assigns  to  it  in  his  map  is  at 
no  great  distance  fimn  Accra,  and  must,  we  should  think,  have  been 
heai^  of  by  some  tA  our  own  countrymen.  Again,  speaking  of  two 
routes  to  Accra  through  Akim,  he  says,  (same  page,)  **  the  eastern¬ 
most  is  13  journeys ;  the  other  is  maw  17  journeys  to  pass  near  the 
.lake  Boosn^uee.”  Now,  Accra  lies  £.  S.  E.  of  Cooinassie,  Akim 
£.  by  S. ;  and  the  lake  thus  named  is,  as  we  have  learned,  to  the  N.W. 
What  thie  second  of  these  routes,  then,  can  have  to  do  with  the  lake, 
we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  imderstand.  **  Close  to  the  lake,"  continues 
Mr.  Bowdich,  "  is  a  moimtain  caUed  Quashee  Boposoo,  sometimes 
“  seen  clearly  from  Cotunassie,  abounding  in  large  black  stones,  d«*. 
"  described  as  basaltes.  By  this  route  to  Accra,  the  Akim  country 
"  is  entered  the  4th  day,  the  Boosempra  is  crossed  on  the  6th,  by  a 
“  tree  laid  over  it,  and  the  Birrim,  by  a  line  and  rafr  on  the  12th : 

it  is  much  wider  than  the  Boosempra  is  where  we  crossed  it,  and 
“  runs  to  that  river,  fialling  into  it  just  above  our  crossing.”  Here 
we  apprehend  some  error.  The  mountain  alluded  to,  we  understand 
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to  be  the  west  boundary'  of  Akim,  and  to  divide  it  from  Ashantee 
proper.  It  is  from  it,  viz  on  the  east  side,  that  the  Accra  river 
rises  ;  as  the  Ancoba  does  on  the  west.  The  Boosempra  we  hold  to 
be  unconnected  with  it ;  and  the  Birrim,  besides  being  so  small  as 
hardly  to  deserv  e  notice,  is  in  all  probability  a  branch  or  creek  of  the 
Amissa.  In  p.  l64,  Mr.  Bowdich  has  allowed  himself,  very  errone¬ 
ously,  to  reflect  on  Dr.  Leyden’s  account  of  the  extent,  power,  and 
commerce  of  Akim,  as  exaggerated.  The  people  of  that  country 
were  once  very  powerful,  carried  on  extensive  commerce,  and  receiv¬ 
ed  pay  from  all  the  European  governments  of  Accra;  and  though _ 
now  subdued  by  tlie  Ashantees,  they  still  have  a  considerable  trade. ' 
It  is  qertainly  strange,  as  Mr  Bowdich  iustly  remarks,  that  the  nup 
which  accmnpanies  the  Dr.’s  work,  mould  place  Akim  eastward 
of  Dahomey,  instead  of  westward  of  the  Volta.  This,  of  course,  Mr. 
hlurray  will  see  corrected  in  any  subsequent  edition.  Before  quitting 
this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may  observe,  that  the  highly  important 
questions  respecting  the  course  of  the  Niger,  its  junction  with  the 
Nile,  its  dissipation  in  Wangara,  m*  its  identity  with  the  Congo,  to¬ 
wards  the  solution  of  which  Mr.  Bowdich  has  undoubtedly  contri¬ 
buted  some  light,  would  not,  we  confidently  expect,  remain  much 
longer  undecided,  were  the  intercourse  with  Ashmtee,  now  opened, 
to  be  properly  cultivated. 

The  history  of  Ashantee,  obscure  like  that  of  every  barbarous 
country,  is  rendered  nearly  impenetrable  by  the  inability  of  the  na¬ 
tives  to  compute  time,  and  a  singular  opinion  prevalent  among 
them,  that  “  to  speak  of  the  death  of  a  former  king,  affects  the  life 
of  the  present  equally  with  inquiring  who  would  be  his  successor.” 
The  Moors,  it  may  be  added,  have  been  too  recently  established  in 
this  kingdom  to  have  supplied  the  deficiency  of  native  historians. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  Mr.  Bowdich’s  annals  are  scanty.  From  the 
fact  of  their  languages  being  merely  dialectical  varieties,  and  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  their  luving  been  originally  comprehended  in  twdve  tribes, 
Mr.  Bowdich  infers  me  former  identity  of  the  whole  of  the  Ashantee, 
Warsaw,  Fantee,  Akim,  and  Aquamboe,  and  part  of  the  Ahanta  na¬ 
tions.  It  is  the  common  opinion  of  the  people  themselves,  that  the 
Ashantees  emigrated  from  the  water-side;  but  whence  or  when,  it  is 
impossible  accurately  to  ascertain.  The  Moors  condder  the  kingdom 
to  have  been  foundra  no  more  than  140  years  back  ;  and  this  notion 
is  inpigined,  we  think  inconclusively,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  cncum- 
,  stance  of  these  people  being  first  noticed  among  Europeans,  by  Bos- 
man  and  Barbot,  atout  the  year  1700.  Since  their  settlement  in  this 
country,  they  have  rapidly  augmented,  by  the  subjugation  of  various 
people  who  were  formerly  independent  of  them ;  and  thus,  the  line 
denominated  the  boundary  of  Ashantee  authority,”  in  the  annexed 
map,  comprdiends  a  great  variety  of  states,  the  names  of  which  are 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  common  geographical  works.  Nei¬ 
ther  a  sense  of  edification  nor  of  pleasure  can  hold  us  long  in  the 
consideration  of  their  pri^^ress  as  a  separate  state.  Mr.  Bowdich 
seems  well  aware  of  this,  and  has  tlierefore  shewn  a  regard  to 
economy  in  his  narrative.  His  regular  chronology  conunences  in 
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17S0,  when  Sai  Apokoo,  brother  of  Sai  T^too,  who  founded  Cooma»* 
sie,  and  may  be  called  the  first  monarch,  was  placed  on  the  stool. 
He  finished  the  building  of  Coomassie ;  broke  off  all  intercourse  with 
the  king  of  Dahomey  ;  and  added  to  the  acquisitions  of  his  predeces¬ 
sor  who  subdued  the  Tufel  country,  Dankara,  and  Booroom, — by  the 
conquest  of  Gaman,  Takima,  and  the  Akims,  besides  mtdcing  Inta 
and  Dagwumba  tributary.  To  him  succeeded  his  brother  Sai'  Aqui- 
si,  of  whom  little  else  is  known,  than  his  having  preserved  the  states 
already  reduced.  A  singular  occurrence  in  the  reign  of  this  chief  de¬ 
serves  to  be  related. 

*<  The  king  of  Alum,  desiring  to  go  to  war  with  his  neighbours,  was  obliged  to 
obtain  pennission  from  the  Ashantee  goremment,  which  he  did  by  the  promise  of 
sending  them  half  the  spoil :  but  gaining  little  or  nothing,  he  did  not  do  so.  He 
soon  afterwards  heard  of  Aquisi’s  intentiao  to  demand  his  h(^ ;  and  knowing  that  the 
king’s  word  was  irrerocable,  he  summoned  bis  ministers,  and  desired  to  sacrifice  his 
life  for  the  quiet  of  his  peofde  t  his  ministers  insisted  on  sharing  his  fitte ;  and  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  powder  bong  brought  for  each  to  sit  oa,  they  drank  a  large  quantity  of  rum, 
and  blew  tbemaelres  up  with  the  fire  from  their  pipes.” 

Sat'  Cudjo  was  the  next  monarch.  He  forced  the  Warsaws  and  As- 
sins  to  own  fealty  to  Ashantee ;  and  subjected  Aquamboe  and  Aquap- 
im.  After  him  came  his  grandson  Sai'  Quamina,  then  very  young. 
The  Akims,  who  soon  revtdted  ft'om  him,  obtained  several  advanta¬ 
ges  against  the  Ashantees,  but  were  ultimately  obliged  to  submit. 
The  history  then  presents  us  with  another  characteristic  incident. 

The  gOTemment  finding  a  pretext  to  invade  Banda,  the  king  Odrasee  vigorously 
opposed  Ashantee  army  ;  but  at  length,  secmg  be  must  inevitably  fall  into  their 
hands,  to  prevent  his  head  being  found,  which  dreumatance  he  knew  would  sorely 
disquiet  the  enemy,  and  solace  his  own  people,  ordered,  just  before  he  killed  him- 
sdf,  a  woman  to  be  sacrificed,  and  the  abdomen  being  ripped,  his  head  to  be  sown 
up  within  it,  and  her  body  afterwards  to  be  buried  in  the  heap  of  the  slain.  It  was 
dricovcied  by  bribes,  and  is  now  on  one  of  the  king’s  great  drums.” 

The  fate  of  Quamina  is  not  unexampled  in  history.  He  lost  his 
throne  and  life  by  excessive  devotion  to  a  favourite  mistress,  whose 
fascination  made  him  insensible  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  blind 
to  the  dangers  which  threatened  him. 

••  The  form  of  the  dethronement  is  interesting.  Appia  Danqua,  whose  power  seems 
to  have  been  equal  to  that  of  mayor  of  the  palace,  repaired  to  the  king’s  mother  with 
the  diief  captains,  and  deliberately  recounting  the  ofienccs  of  her  son,  commanded 
her  to  remonstrate  with  him,  as  the  daughter  of  their  old  king,  and  the  parent  to 
whom  he  owed  his  elevation.  The  mother,  who  no  doubt  had  assisted  in  the  private 
council,  afiRccting  to  bewail  her  own  misfortune  and  her  son's  disgrace,  confessed, 
widi  seaming  reluctance,  that  her  remonstrances  had  already  been  despised,  that  the 
king  had  even  attempted  her  life,  and  begged  them  to  raise  her  secmid  son.  Sat  Apo- 
koo,  to  the  stool  the  elder  had  forfeited.  This  was  complied  with,  and  they  sent  Sai 
a  fow  of  his  women  and  slaved,  desiring  him  to  retire  into  the  busli  (coun- 
try,)  and  build  himself  a  aoom ;  and  on  his  death,  which  happened  soon  after,  as  it 
was  said,  from  the  pmgnancy  of  his  feelings,  they  made  the  greatest  custom  (festival 
or  frmeral  rite)  for  him  which  had  ever  bm  known.  The  sable  Cleopatra  died  soon 
after  him.  It  was  whispered,  that  those  he  had  formerly  injured  incessantly  insulting 
him  in  his  retirement,  even  to  abusing  his  wives  before  bis  face,  be  had  a  private  in* 
terview  with  the  present  king,  communicated  several  schemes  of  conquest,  invoked 
him  to  distrust,  and,  if  possible,  to  punish  those  who  bad  forsaken  him,  and  implor¬ 
ed  death ;  which  was  inflicted  (as  the  blood  of  the  royal  family  could  not  be  shed,  and 
as  he  could  not  be  privately  drowned  in  the  sacred  river)  by  fixing  his  feet  oa  the 
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ground,  bending  hk  body  backwards  with  a  prop  in  the  small  of  his  back,  and  sus> 
mding  srretal  large  teeth  of  ivd^  from  a  noose  around  his  neck,  which,  hanging 
from  the  prop,  strangled  him.” 

Sail  Apdtoo  did  not  enjoy  his  elevatitxi  above  a  few  weeks.  His 
death  opened  the  throne  to  his  brother,  Sa'i  Tootoo  Quamina,  the  pre¬ 
sent  king,  who  was  then,  viz.  in  1799,  about  17  years  of  age.  Of 
some  of  the  chief  events  in  this  prince’s  reign,  we  have  already 
taken  notice.  His  character,  as  drawn  by  our  author,  is  lyghly  en< 
gaging,  and  indeed  worthy  admiration,  considering  the  nature  of 
his  subjects,  to  which  he  must,  of  course,  in  some  degree  conform. 
Of  them  we  have  the  following  general  estimate. 

*<  The  manners  of  the  higher  orders  of  captains,  always  dignified,  an  courteou 
and  hospitable  in  private,  though  haughty  and  abrupt  in  pubbc.  1  bdieve  them  to  be 
jealous  rather  than  tenacious  of  their  honour ;  aitd  tbctr  sophistry  is  as  ingenious  u 
their  maxhnsare  prepossessing.  They  consideT  that  war  alone  affinds  an  exertioo  or 
display  of  ability,  and  they  esteem  thie  ambition  of  their  king  as  his  greatest  virtue. 
They  have  no  i^  of  the  aggrandisement  of  a  state  by  dvil  policy  ah^  They  arc 
candid  in  acknowledging  their  defeats,  and  just  to  the  prowess  of  their  enemies  <  but 
they  possets  little  humanity,  and  arc  very  avaricious  and  opjweasive.  They  listen  to 
supeiifition  with  the  most  childtsh  credulity,  but  they  only  cultivate  h  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  life  and  the  indulgence  of  passion  i  beyond  this,  the  Moors  could  never 
advance  their  inquiries.  They  are  neidier  curious  nor  anxious  about  a  future  state, 
pretending  to  it  from  rank  and  achievement,  rather  than  domestic  virtue ;  and  believ. 
ing,  if  the  latter  were  outraged,  the  solemidties  and  sacrifices  of  their  fimeral  customs 
would  purchase  thdr  repose.  Indeed,  licensed  as  they  are  by  the  xealous  eonflku  of 
rival  superstitions,  (Mooridi  and  Pagan,)  their  lives  are  moderate  and  benevolent  to 
whet  might  be  expected,  and  nserit  more  than  our  excusee. 

“  Thelower  o^cr  of  people  are  ungrateful,  insolent,  and  lieentioua  The  king  r^ 
peetedly  said,  he  believed  them  to  be  the  worst  people  existing,  except  the  Fantees, 
and  not  comparable  with  many  of  theis  inland  neigfaboura  Perfaapa  we  should  agree 
with  Voltaire,  *  Je  crois  qu’Q  faut  plutdt  jnger  d’une  puiseante  luition  par  ceux  qui 
aont  k  le  tkte,  que  pax  la  populace.’  ” 

For  this  conclusion  we  can  find  no  argument,  in  the  present  case, 
but  Mr.  Bowdich’s  fondness  for  (quotation.  It  is  irrelevant ;  because, 
notwithstanding  all  their  acquisitions  and  growing  importance,  we 
cannot  exactly  see  the  right  of  the  Ashantees  to  be  entitled  a  power¬ 
ful  nation ;  and  it  is  contrary  to  his  own  premises,  whidi  clearly  in¬ 
dicate  a  distinction  between  the  chiefs  and  the  mass  of  the  pet^le, 
not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  a  fanciful  paradox. 

It  is  a  profound  observation  of  the  ingenious  Ferguson,  in  his  Es¬ 
say  on  the  History  of  Civil  Socie^,  that  **  the  latest  efforts  of  hu¬ 
man  invention  are  but  a  continuation  of  certain  devices  whidi  were 
practised  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  the  rudest  state  of 
mankind."  Generally  speaking,  this  is  true  in  politics  as  well  as  in 
almost  every  other  department  of  human  knowledge.  The  most  sa¬ 
vage  nations  are  almost  always  in  possession  of  some  checks  on  arbi¬ 
trary  power,  and  recognise  sundry  institutions,  which  have  for  their 
end  the  preservation  of  public  peace,  and  the  enjoyment  of  private 
advantages.  Much  of  what  excites  our  admiration  m  the  most  exalt¬ 
ed  conditions  of  society,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  traced  to  inci¬ 
dental  suggestions  in  their  early  history.  Even  among  the  most  bar¬ 
barous  hordes,  therefore,  we  shall  rarely  fail  to  discover  the  germs 
•f  those  establishments  which  yield  security  and  happiness  to  more 
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advanced  states.  These  remarks  are  amply  amhrmcd  by  the  repre¬ 
sentation  Mr.  Bowdich  has  given  us  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  Ashantees.  The  mechanism  of  their  government  is  much  more 
artificial  than  might  have  been  expected.  It  consists  of  three  parts, 
a  king,  an  aristocracy,  and  an  assembly  of  captains.  The  office  of 
king,  which  appears  to  have  originated,  as  usual,  in  the  possession  of 
superior  abilities  and  address,  is  hereditary — but  hereditary  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner.  A  brother,  for  example,  is  succeeded  by  a  brother, 
should  there  be  one — but  failing  him,  a  sister’s  son  would  be  the 
heir,  in  preference  to  the  direct  line. 

**  Tins  extraordinary  rule  of  successioa.”  nys  Mr.  Bovdkli,  **  excluding  aU 
diildren  but  those  of  a  aster,  is  founded  on  the  argument,  that  if  the  wives  of  the 
sons  are  faithless,  the  blood  of  the  family  is  entirely  lost  in  the  offspring ;  but,  should 
the  daughters  deceive  their  husbands,  it  is  still  preserved.” 

The  aristocracy  enriginated  in  the  peers  and  assistants  of  Sa'i  Too- 
too,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  In  reward  of  their  services,  they 
were  exempted  from  capital  punishments,  and  granted  some  other 
privileges.  Their  number  has  been  gradually  retrenched  since  1753, 
when  .Sal  Cudjo  succeeded  to  the  throne,  ana  is  now  confined  to  four 
families,  the  heads  of  which  have  the  right  of  interfering  in  all /o- 
politics,  and  even  of  passing  a  veto  on  the  king’s  decision  ;  but 
have  no  other  influence  over  domestic  administration,  tlian  in  the  way 
fA  opinion  or  advice.  They  may  be  deprived  of  their  property  on 
various  grounds,  and  have  been  so  effectually  impoverish^,  that  Mr. 
Bowdich  does  not  scruple  to  call  the  whole  of  them  beggars.  But  this 
degradation  does  not  abrogate  their  political  authority. 

“  The  Ashantees  advocated  this  constitution  by  the  argument,  that  the  interference 
of  the  Aristocracy  in  all  foreign  politics,  makes  the  nation  more  formidable  to  its  ene¬ 
mies,  who  feel  they  cannot  provoke  with  impunity,  where  there  are  so  many  guar* 
diaas  of  the  military  glory  {  who,  by  insisling  on  a  war,  become  responsible  in  a 
great  degree  for  the  issue,  and  pledge  an  energy  and  exertion,  in  comparison  with 
which,  such  as  could  be  excited  by  a  despotic  monarch,  must  be  deemed  disinterest¬ 
ed.  They  added,  that  an  almost  independent  administiation  of  the  king,  was  better 
calculated  for  the  domestic  government,  because  the  decrees  of  a  monarch  have  natu¬ 
rally  more  force  with  the  people,  (over  whom  his  power  b  unlimited,)  and,  further, 
that  a  civil  power  in  die  Aristocracy  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  Assembly  of  Cap¬ 
tains,  to  whom  the  former  estate  eras  already  suflSciendy  invidious  for  the  heidth  of  the 
constitution. 

**  in  exerciaing  hb  judicial  authority,  the  king  always  rsdied  in  private  with  the 
Aristocracy  to  hear  theb  opinions,  to  encourage  theb  candour  without  diminishing 
fab  majesty  in  the  eye  of  the  peo{de ;  and  in  using  hb  legislative  prerogative,  he  sum 
laid  always  to  give  them  a  private  opportunity  of  defend^  the  edd  law,  rather  than 
■«ef  object^  to  the  new ;  thou^  ftoin  the  same  state  policy,  the  latter  was  announced 
'  b  the  Aristocracy  as  wdl  as  to  the  Assembly  of  C^aptaas,  before  the  pet^e,  as  the 
mdden  and  arbbnry  pleasure  of  the  king. 

’The  general  assembly  of  the  C!!abooeers  and  Captains,  b  summoned  metdy  to 
give  publidty  to  the  will  at  the  king  and  aristocracy,  and  to  provide  for  hs  obs^- 
aaee ;  unless  on  state  emergencies,  or  unprecedented  occasions,  such  as  the  treaty  with 
the  British  government” 

Mr.  Bowdich  furnishes  a  singular  anecdote  in  proof  of  the  freedom 
of  the  Ashantee  constitution. 

**  A  son  of  the  king’s  quarrelling  with  a  son  of  Amanquatea’s,  (one  of  the  four 
Bohics,)  told  him,  diat  in  comparison  with  himself,  he  was  the  son  of  a  slave :  thb 
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bong  reported  to  Amanquetee,  he  tent  a  party  of  his  tddiert,  who  polled  down  the 
house  of  the  king’s  son,  and  seized  his  person.  The  king  hearing  gf  it,  sent  to 
Amanquatea,  and  learning  the  partictilars,  interceded  for  his  son,  and  redeemed  his 
head  for  20  penguins  of 

It  is  one  kind  of  freedom,  no  doubt,  that  a  man  is  allowed  to 
avenge  his  own  injuries.  But  besides  the  probability,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  case,  of  his  going  beyond  the  measure  of  just  retribution,  the 
portion  of  freedtun  here  msplayed  is  confined  to  a  few  individuals. 
Alas !  for  the  wople  of  Ashantee,  who  seem  to  have  no  rights  nor 
privileges  at  all — no,  not  even  to  keep  their  heads  on  their  shoulders, 
if  their  superiors  th^k  they  can  be  better  disposed  of!  The  king, 
it  seems,  is  heir  to  the  property  of  all  his  subjects,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest ;  and  it  is  ouite  optional  with  him  to  retain  it  entirely, 
or  to  bestow  it  as  he  thinks  good  on  the  descendants  of  the  deceased 
In  short,  making  some  allowance  for  the  occasionally  beneficial  oper¬ 
ation  of  certain  superstitious  absurdities,  the  mass  of  the  pec^e, 
great  part  of  whom  are  slaves,  have  no  relief  from  tyranny,  but  in 
Sie  anection  and  good  will  of  the  king  and  the  great  men  of  t^  state. 
Some  of  the  legal  enactments,  or  injunctions  of  common  law,  as  they 
may  be  called,  deserve  to  be  quoted  in  illustratimi  of  the  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  in  Ashantee. 

'*  If  a  roan  swears  on  the  king’s  head, 'that  another  must  kill  him,  which  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  invoking  the  king’s  death  if  he  does  not,  the  other  roan  must  do  so,  or 
forfeit  the  whole  of  his  property,  and  generally  his  life.  This  very  ftequently  occurs, 
for  the  blacks,  in  thrir  ardour  for  revenge,  do  not  regard  sacrificing  th^  own  lives  to 
bring  a  palaver  on  their  murderer,  whi^  their  families  are  sure  to  do^. 

When  the  patience  of  a  creditor  is  exhausted,  (by  non-payment  afler  the  apptmt- 
cd  period,)  he  seizes  the  debtor,  or  even  any  of  lus  feniQy,  as  slaves,  and  they  can 
only  be  redeemed  by  the  payment 

**  If  a  person  brings  a  frivolous  palaver  against  another,  he  most  give  an  entertain¬ 
ment  to  the  family  and  friends  of  tlte  acquitted. 

••  If  a  woman  involves  herself  in  a  pidaver,  the  involves  her  fentily,  but  not  her 
husband. 

^  In  almost  all  diarges  of  treason,  the  life  of  the  accuser  it  at  risk,  as  wdl  as  that 
of  the  accused,  and  is  forfeited  on  the  acquittal  of  the  latter. 

**  No  naan  is  punished  for  killing  his  oim  slave,  but  he  is  for  die  murder  of  hii 
wife  or  child.  If  be  kills  the  slave  of  another,  he  must  pay  the  value.  If  a  great 
man  Hll«  his  equal  in  rank,  he  is  genetaUy  allosred  to  ^  by  his  own  hands :  the 


*  But,  by  the  way,  how  is  this  apparent  necessity  for  redemption  of  the  delinquent's 
head  consiatent  with  Mr.  Bowdirh’s  statement,  Uiat  **  the  blood  of  the  son  of  a  king, 
or  of  any  of  the  royal  fismily,  cannot  be  abed  ?” 

^  Another  extraordinary  species  of  revenge  exists  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  stotes. 

•*  If  a  man  dashes  (or  transfers)  himsdf  to  the  fetish  on  the  head  of  another,  the  otbsyfc 
must  redeem  hinu  If  a  man  kills  himself  on  the  head  of  another,  the  other  mnsfo' 
kill  himself  also,  or  pay  20  oz.  of  gtdd  to  the  femily.”  This  is  in  Ahanta.  **  In 
Fantoe,  the  sum  is  indefinitely  great  t  this  is  frequently  resorted  to  when  there  is  no  • 
other  prospect  of  revenge.” 

An  instance  of  this  sort,  as  rriated  by  our  author,  is  tragic  enough.  AdumiMS, 
an  extraordinarily  beautiful  red- skinned  woman,  of  Cape  Coast,  possesaed  numerous 
admirers,  but  rejected  them  all.  One  of  them,  in  dcqioir,  shot  Umself  on  herhead, 
close  to  her  house.  The  family  demanding  satisfaction ;  to  save  her  relations  from  a 
ruinous  palaver,  she  resolved  to  shoot  he^f  in  expiation  She  accordingly  assem¬ 
bled  her  friends  and  relatives  from  various  parts  of  tbe  country,  and  sitting,  tidily 
dressed,  killed  herself  in  their  presence  with  golden  bullets.” 
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death  ot  an  inferior  ia  generally  compentated  by  a  fine  to  the  family,  equal  to  teven 
slarcf. 

**  None  but  a  captain  ean  tell  his  wifh,  and  he,  only  if  her  family  are  unaUe  to  re¬ 
deem  her  by  the  repayment  of  the  marriage  fSce,  (wh^  the  husband  gives  to  the  wo¬ 
man’s  family.) 

If  die  fiimily  of  a  woman  are  able  and  willing,  on  her  report  of  her  dislike  to  her 
husband,  or  his  ^-treatment  of  her,  to  tender  him  the  marriage  fSie,  he  must  accept  it, 
and  the  woman  retunu  to  her  fiunfly,  but  may  not  marry  again. 

**  If  a  husband  is  not  heard  of  by  his  wife  for  three  years,  she  may  marry  again, 
and  if  the  first  husband  returns,  the  daim  of  the  second  is  the  better ;  but  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  after  marriage  are  considered  the  property  of  the  first  husband,  and  may 
be  pasmed  by  him. 

**  Thegood  treatment  of  slaves  is,  in  some  degree,  provided  for,  by  the  liberty  they 
have  of  dashing  or  transferring  themselves  to  any  fteeinan,  whom  they  enjoin  to  make 
them  his  property,  by  inviddng  his  death  if  he  does  not,— an  imperative  appeaL” 

The  chapter  on  the  superstitions  of  the  Ashantees,  which  contains, 
of  course,  their  notions  of  reli^on,  need  not  take  up  much  time. 
They  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  supreme  deity ;  and  they  have  also 
a  number  of  subordinate  deities,  who  are  suppo^  to  inhabit  particu¬ 
lar  rivers,  woods,  and  mountains. 

The  kings,  caboceers,  and  the  higher  dass,  are  believed  to  dwell  with  the  supe- 
lior  deity  after  death,  enjoying  an  eternal  renewal  of  the  state  and  luxury  they  possess¬ 
ed  on  euth.  It  is  with  this  impression  that  they  kill  a  certain  number  of  both  sexes 
at  the  funeral  customs,  to  accompany  the  deceased,  to  announce  his  d'stinction,  and  to 
administer  to  his  pleasures.  The  spirits  of  the  inferior  classes  are  believed  to  inhabit 
the  bouses  ofthe  fetish  in  a  state  of  torpid  indolence,  which  recompenses  them  for  the 
drudgery  of  their  lives,  and  which  is  tr^y  congenial  to  the  fedings  of  a  Negro.  Those 
of  superior  wisdom  and  experience,  are  nud  to  be  endued  with  foresight  after  death, 
and  to  be  appointed  to  obsme  the  lives,  and  advise  the  good  of  those  mortals  who  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  fetish ;  their  state  corresponding,  in  sho^,  with  the  first  race  of  men 
after  de^,  as  described  by  Hesiod.  Those  whose  enormities  nullify  the  mediation  of 
die  fiineral  custom,  or  whom  neglect  or  circumstances  might  have  deprived  of  it, 
are  doomed,  in  the  imagination  of  others,  to  haunt  the  gloom  of  the  forest,  stealing  oc- 
casionally  to  their  fbrmer  abodes  in  rare  but  lingering  visits.  'Ihose  who  have  ne-- 
^ected  the  custom,  or  funeral  rites  of  their  family,  are  thought  to  be  accursed  and 
troubled  by  their  spirits.” 

Of  the  fetishmen,  or  priests,  who  are  of  mighty  importance  in 
Ashantee,  there  are  two  orders.  One  of  these  lives  somew^t  retired¬ 
ly  from  socie^,  and  is  employed  in  interrogating  the  oracle  as  to  the 
ute  of  individuals,  in  conveying  its  advice,  and  enjoining  the  atten- 
"  tion  of  the  audible  spirits  of  those,  any  member  of  their  family 
“  would  question  respecting  property  or  domestic  circumstances.” 
Celibacy  is  not  enjoined  them ;  their  property  is  hereditary,  as  is 
•  the  dignity  of  their  office ;  and  they  possess  several  other  immuni- 
g  ties.  The  inferior  order  mix  in  society,  where  they  carry  on  vari- 
r  ous  employments,  assist  in  customs  and  ceremonies,  are  had  recourse 
7  to  as  fortune-tellers,  and  frequently  aid  the  intrigues  of  dissolute 
wives,  &C.  This  order  seems  to  be  greatly  made  up  of  persoasv  who, 
thinking  the  profession  a  lucrative  or  agreeable  one,  contrive  to  ^et 
reckoned  among  the  number  of  the  sacred,  by  declaring  that  the  fet¬ 
ish  has  suddenly  seized  them,  and  for  a  time  “  inflicting  great  seve- 

rities  on  themselves,  in  the  manner  of  the  convulsionists.” 

**  Chfldren  are  ftequendy  vowed  to  the  service  of  the  fetish  before  thetr  birth.  A 
tUvc  flying  to  the  temple,  may  dash  or  devote  himself  to  the  fetish ;  but,  by  paving  a 
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fee  of  two  ouDcee  of  gold  and  four  aheep,  anj  pcfaoa  ibttU  the  door  of  the  fetiih>houae 
againet  all  hb  iun*awaj  ilareap 

“  Ererj  fiunilj  has  a  variety  of  domeatic  fetlahea  ftmiiahed  by  the  prieeta,  and  an- 
awering  to  the  Penates  of  the  Romana  |  some  are  wooden  figura.  others  of  arbitrary 
shapes  and  materials ;  they  receive  offeringa  and  libations  at  the  yam  custom,  but  are 
not  broo^t  out  of  the  house.” 

'  No  one  da^  is  enjoined  as  a  common  fetish  day  in  Ashantee,  'where 
different  families  solemnize  different  days  of  the  week,  by  wearing 
'white  clothes,  and  abstaining  from  labwr  and  palm  wine.  The  day 
of  the  week  on  which  one  was  bom  is  also  held  as  a  fetish  day  by 
the  individual;  and  certain  articles  of  food  are  reckoned  fetish  in  cer¬ 
tain  families,  and  therefore  never  eaten  by  the  members.  Lucky  and 
unlucky  days  are  recognised,  as  among  the  Romans.  The  month  of 
'  5$eptember  is  more  free  of  the  latter  than  any  other  month,  and  is 
thought  very  auspicious  to  travelling. 

When  the  Ashsntees  drink,  they  spill  a  little  of  the  liquor  on  the  ground  as  an 
offering  to  the  fetish ;  and  on  rising  horn  their  chairs  or  stods,  their  atten^mts  instant- 
ly  lay  them  on  their  sides,  to  prevent  the  devil  (whom  they  represent  to  be  white)  fiora 
Upping  into  their  master’s  places.” 

Sudi  has  been  the  induence  of  the  Moors  in  this  country,  that  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  native  superstitions  is  much  surpassed  by  what  is  placed 
in  the  fetishes  or  saphies  obtained  from  that  people.  The  Ashantees 
so  firmly  believe  in  the  varied  efficacy  of  these  charms,  as  preservatives 
in  battle,  remedies  against  barrenness,  and  as  capable  of  arresting 
"  all  evils  but  sickness,  (which  they  can  only  assuage^  and  natural 
death,**  that  they  purchase  them  at  very  extravagent  prices. 

**  The  king  gave  to  thekingofDagwumbs,  forthefetuh  or  war  coat  of  Apokoo,  the 
value  of  thirty  ilaves ;  for  Odumato’a,  twenty  t  for  Adoo  Quamina's,  thirteen  ;  for  A- 
kimpMi'a,twdve;  for  Akimponteaa,  nine;  and  for  thoM  in  greater  captains  in  proportion. 
The  generals  being  always  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  are  pretty  sure  to  escape,  a  dreum- 
stanoe  much  in  fovour  of  the  Moors.  A  sheet  of  paper  would  support  an  inferior  Moor 
in  Coomassie  for  a  month.  Severalof  the  Ariumtee  captains  etkiei  seriously  to  let  us 
fire  at  them.  In  short,  their  confidence  in  these  fetishes  is  almost  as  incredible,  as  the 
despondency  and  panic  imposed  on  their  southern  and  western  enemies  by  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  theim  They  impel  the  Ashantees,  fearless  and  headlong,  to  the  most  daring 
enterprises ;  they  di^rit  their  adversaries,  almost  to  the  neglect  of  an  interposition 
fortune  in  their  fovour.  The  Ashantees  bdieve  that  the  constant  prajrers  of  the  Moors, 
who  have  persuaded  them  that  they  converse  with  the  Deity,  invigewate  themselves,  and 
gnduaUy  waste  the  qiirit  and  strength  their  enemies.  This  foith  is  not  Ick  im¬ 
pulsive  than  that  whi^  achieved  the  Arabian  conquests.” 

When  we  consider  how  easily  and  how  quickly  such  influence  has 
been  acquired,  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  the  triumph  of  still  more 
reasonable  and  more  exaltea  principles  may  not  be  at  any  great  distance. 
We  learn  from  Mr.  Bowdich,  that  neither  the  Ashantees  nor  any  of  their 
neighbours  have  any  tradition  of  a  deluge.  This  is  no  way  wonder¬ 
ful,  seeing  they  are  such  bad  historians,  and  are  quite  a  recent  people. 

Among  the  CusUnns  observed  at  Ashantee,  that  which  is  held  an¬ 
nually  on  the  yam  arriving  at  maturity,  and  therefore  denominated 
the  yam  custom,  holds  a  distinguished  place.  The  pageantry  attend¬ 
ant  on  it,  is  described  by  Mr.  Bowdwich  as  resembling  that  which 
marked  the  entr6  of  the  mission,  but  comprehending  many  additional 
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noTehies.  A  few  sentences  will  point  these  out,  so  far  as  necessa¬ 
ry,  by  way  of  supplement  to  the  account  of  the  entri  to  which  Mr. 
Bowaich  refers  in  explanation  of  thp  annexed  plate\ 

The  yam  is  planted  in  December,  and  is  not  eaten  till  several  days 
after  the  custom,  which  occurs  in  the  early  part  of  September.  The 
chiefs  of  every  description  are  enjoined  attendance  at  the  ceremtmy, 
none  being  excepted  but  the  allied  or  tributary  kings  of  Inta  and 
Dagwum^,  who  send  proxies,  and  those  who  have  been  sent  else¬ 
where  on  public  service.  ITiis  is  generally  the  time  when  any  of 
the  chiefs,  whose  fidelity  is  suspected,  or  who  is  to  be  tried  and  pu¬ 
nished,  is  made  acquainted  with  the  charges  against  him  ;  and  as  for 
the  most  part  these  are  not  known  or  so  much  as  thought  of  before, 
this  custom,  though  quite  a  season  of  debauchery  and  merriment,  is 
productive  of  some  un^easant  emotions.  The  number,  splendour, 
and  variety  of  the  arrivi^  on  Friday  previous  ta  the  ceremony,  are 
said  to  have  been  as  asttmishing  as  entertaining :  but  there  was  an 
alloy  in  the  gratification ;  for  tM  principal  caboceers  sacrificed  a  slave 
at  ^ch  quarter  of  the  town  on  their  en^.”  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day,  the  king  received  all  the  caboceers  and  captains  in  a  large 
area. 

'  “  The  crash  in  the  distance  was  awful  and  distressing.  All  the  heads  of  the  kings 
and  caboceers,  whose  kingdoms  had  been  conquered  f^in  Sal  Tootoo  to  the  present 
reign,  with  those  of  the  chiefs  who  had  been  executed  for  subsequent  rerolts,  were  dis¬ 
played  by  two  parties  of  executioners,  each  upwards  of  a  hundred,  who  passed  in  an 
impasrin^  di^,  some  with  the  nuMt  irresistibte  grimace,  some  with  the  noost  fiight- 
fol  gestures.  They  clashed  their  kniwa  on  die  skulls,  in  whkh  sprigs  of  thyme  were 
inserted,  to  keep  the  spirits  from  troubling  the  king.  1  never  fdt  so  grateful  for 
being  born  in  a  dvili/^  country.  Firing  and  drin^g  palm  wine  were  the  only 
divertissements  to  the  ceremony  of  die  caboceers  presenting  themselves  to  the  king. 
They  were  announced,  and  passed  all  round  the  code,  saluting  every  umbrella ;  their 
bands  preceded.  We  r^ond  above  forty  drums  in  tlmt  of  the  king  of  Dwabin.  The 
cflect  of  the  splendour,  die  tumult,  and  the  mnsquetry,  was  afterwi^  bei^tened  by 
torch-light.  We  left  the  ground  at  10  o'clod^  The  umbrellas  were  crowded  even  in 
the  distant  street ;  the  town  was  covered  like  a  large  foir ;  the  broken  sounds  of  dis¬ 
tant  horns  and  drams  filled  up  the  momentary  pauses  of  the  firing  yfakh  encircled  us. 
The  uproar  continued  until  fl^  in  the  morning,  just  before  which  the  king  retired. 

^  1^16  next  morning,  the  king  ordered  a  large  quantity  of  rum  to  be  poured  into 
brass  pans  in  various  parts  of  the  town  ;  the  crowd  pressing  around,  and  drinking  like 
kogs;  freemen  and  slaves,  women,  and  children,  striking,  kicking,  and  trampling  each 
efow  under  foot,  pushed  head  foremost  into  the  pans,  and  spilling  mudi  more  than 
they  drank.  In  less  than  an  Imur,  excepting  the  principal  men.  not  a  sober  person 
sras  to  be  seen  :  parties  of  four  reeling  and  rolfing  under  ^  weight  of  another,  whom 
diey  affbeted  to  be  carrying  home ;  strings  of  women  covered  with  red  paint,  hand  in 
ha^,  foiling  down  like  rows  of  cards ;  ^  commonest  mechanks  and  ^ves  furioualy 
dedaiming  on  state  palavers ;  the  most  discordant  music,  the  most  obscene  songs,  ebil- 
dm  of  b^  sexes  prostrate  in  insensibility.  All  wore  their  handsomest  dothes,  whidi 
disy  trailed  after  them  to  a  great  length,  in  a  drunken  emulatioo  of  extravagance  and 
dirtiness. 

**  Towards  evening  the  populace  grew  sober  again,  the  strange  caboceers  disjdayed 
thtir  equipages  in  eveiy  direction,  and  at  five  o’clock  there  was  a  procession  firm  the 

*  We  asserted  in  the  last  foot-note  to  our  notice  of  the  first  part  of  this  woric,  that 
foe  large  picture  exhibited  the  entrance  of  the  misaon ;  but  we  ought  to  have  said  the 
yuD  custom.  The  cauM  of  our  inadvertence  will  be  found  in  the  resemblance  here 
mentioned. 
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fMlsce  to  the  louth  end  of  the  town  and  hedi ;  the  king  and  the  dignitarica  weie  car* 
ried  in  their  hammocka,  and  paaaed  through  a  continued  blaze  of  muaquetry  i  the 
crush  waa  dreadful.  The  next  daj  (Monday)  araa  occupied  in  atate  palarera ;  and  on 
Tuesday  the  diet  broke  up,  and  most  of  the  cabooeera  took  leare. 

**  About  a  hundred  persons,  mostly  culprits  resenred,  aregenerally  sacrificed,  in  dif« 
iemit  quarters  of  the  town,  at  this  custom.  Sereral  slaves  were  also  sacrificed  at  Ban- 
tama  over  the  large  brass  pan,  their  blood  mingling  with  the  varioos  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  within,  (frem  a^  putrid,)  to  complete  the  charm,  and  {Hoduce  invinci¬ 
ble  fedah.  All  the  dueft  kill  several  slaves,  that  their  blood  nuty  flow  into  the  hde 
from  whence  the  new  yam  is  taken.  Those  who  cannot  afibrd  to  kill  slaves,  take  the 
head  of  one  already  sacrificed,  and  place  it  on  the  hole.” 

SacriBces  of  sheep  and  human  beings  seem  to  be  common  to  nearly 
all  the  grand  customs  or  ceremonies  in  Ashantee,  which  it  would  an¬ 
swer  no  good  purpose  to  particularise.  Indeed  they  are  so  odious, 
that  it  is  with  ^ffioilty  we  can  allow  ourselves  to  notice  them  at  all. 
Such  descriptimis,  however,  are  calculated  to  make  us  think  more 
highly  of  our  own  lot,  and  to  wish  more  earnestly  for  the  general  de- 
molition  of  all  degrading  and  inhuman  superstitions.  Mr.  Bowdich’s 
account  of  the  funeral  customs,  is,  if  possible,  more  revolting  to  our 
feelings  than  what  we  have  just  given.  Let  a  specimen  of  Uie  hor.< 
rors  suffice. 

“  The  decease  of  a  perm  is  announced  by  a  discharge  of  musquetry,  proportionate 
to  his  rank,  or  the  wealth  of  his  fiunily.  In  an  instant  you  ace  a  crowd  ctf  slaves  bunt 
from  the  house,  and  run  towards  the  bush,  flattering  themselves  that  the  hindmost,  or 
those  suTpiiaed  in  the  house,  will  furnish  the  human  victims  for  sacrifice,  if  they  can 
but  secrete  themselves  until  the  custom  is  over.  The  body  is  then  handsomdy  drest 
in  silk  and  gold,  and  laid  out  on  the  bed,  the  richest  cloths  beside  it.  One  or  two 
slaves  are  then  sacrificed  at  the  door  of  the  bouse.” 

These  are  only  preparatory  to  the  greater  sacrifice,  if  the  person  be 
of  considerable  raim,and  they  are  made  thus  early,  apparently,  that  the 
deceased  may  not  want  attendants  in  the  mean  time.  Mr.  Bowdich 
and  his  companitms  witnessed  the  custom  for  a  woman  of  consequence, 
when  two  young  girls  were  sacrificed.  But  see  what  followed. 

**  We  walked  to  Assafbo  about  twdve  o’dock— the  vultures  were  hovering  around 
two  headless  trunks  sducely  cold.  Several  troops  of  women,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  in 
each,  were  dancing  by  in  movements  resembUng  skaiting,  lauding  and  bewailing  the 
deceased  in  the  most  dismal,  yet  not  discordant  strains ;  audible,  from  the  vast  ninn- 
ber,  at  a  considerable  distance.  Other  troops  carried  the  ridi  cloths  and  silks  of  the 
deceased  on  their  heads  in  shining  brass  pans,  twisted  -md  stuffed  into  crosses,  cones, 
globes,  and  a  fandfril  variety  ^  shapes  only  to  be  imagined,  and  imposing  at  a 
small  distance  the  appearance  of  rude  deities.  The  faces,  arms,  and  breasts  of 
these  women  were  profusely  daubed  with  red  earth,  in  horrid  emulation  of  those 
who  had  succeeded  in  besmearing  themselves  with  die  blood  of  the  victims.  The 
crowd  was  overbearing;  horns,  drums,  and  muskets,  ydls,  groans,  and  screech¬ 
es  invaded  our  hearing  with  as  many  horrors  as  were  crowded  on  our  sight. 
Now  and  then  a  victim  was  hurried  by,  generally  dragged,  or  run  along  at  full  speed ; 
the  uncouth  dress,  and  the  exulting  countenances  of  those  who  surrounded  him,  liken¬ 
ing  them  to  as  many  fiends.  I  observed  apathy,  more  frequendy  than  despair  or 
emotion,  in  the  looks  of  the  victims — Quatt^  Quofie,  son  of  the  deceased,  hurried 
by,  {dunging  from  side  to  side  like  a  bacchanal,  drunk  with  the  adulation  of  his  bel¬ 
lowing  su{i|>orters ;  his  attitudes  were  res{>onsive  to  the  horror  and  barbarism  of  the  ex¬ 
ultations  which  ms]>ired  them.  The  victims,  with  large  knives  driven  through 
their  cheeks,  eyed  him  with  indifference ;  he  them  with  a  savage  joy,  bordering  on 
frenzy — insults  were  aggravated  on  the  one,  flattery  lavished  on  die  other.  We  fol- 
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lowed  to  the  inmAet-plece.  Thirteen  victmu,  aunoaiided  bj  thdr  exeeationen,  whose 
blecfc  shaggy  caps  aud  vests  gave  them  the  appeanoce  of  bears  rather  than  men,  were 
pressed  together  by  tbe  crowd  to  the  left  of  the  king _ A  dash  of  sheep  and  rum  was  ex¬ 

changed  between  the  king  and  QuatdiieQuo6e,a^  the  drums  announced  the  sacrtfice  of 
the  victims  —Tbe  exscutiooen  wran^ed  and  strug^cd  for  tbe  office,  and  the  indifierence 
with  whiefa  the  first  poor  cisature  looked  on,  in  the  torture  be  was  from  tbe  knife  pass¬ 
ed  through  his  chssks,  was  remaikahls.  Tte  nearest  executioner  snatched  the  sword 
from  the  others ;  the  ri^t  hand  of  the  vidim  was  then  lofmedoff,  be  was  thrown  down, 
and  his  head  was  sawd  rather  than  cot  off  s  it  was  cmhDy  pndonged,  I  will  not  say 
wilfully.  Twelve  more  were  dragged  forward ;  but  we  formd  our  way  through  the 
crowd,  aad  retired  to  our  quartcia.  Other  saciiflces,  principally  female,  were  made  in 
tbe  bush  where  the  body  was  buried.  Itis  usual  *  te  wet  the  grave’  with  the  blood  of 
a  fimman  of  respectability.  AH  the  relainen  of  the  femily  being  present,  and  the 
beads  of  all  the  viethns  deponfed  in  the  bottoed  of  the  grave,  several  are  nsnspecting- 
ly  called  on  in  a  hurry  te  assist  in  placing  ffie  coffin  or  basket,  and  just  as  it  rests  on  t^ 
heads  or  skulls,  a  slave  feom  behind  stuns  one  of  these  freemen  by  a  violent  blow,  f<d- 
lowed  by  a  deep  gash  in  tbe  bock  port  of  the  ne^  and  he  is  rolled  in  on  the  top  of  the 
body,  a^  the  grave  instantly  filled  up.”  ^ 

All  this  is  shocking  enough.  But  it  is  nothing  to  what  takes  place 
<m  the  death  of  a  king.  On  that  occasion, 

**  An  the  customs  wfaidi  have  been  made  for  the  subjects  who  have  died  during  his 
reign,  must  be  simultaneously  repeated  by  die  femflies,  (the  human  sacrifices  as  wdl 
as  the  carousals  and  pageantry,)  to  amplify  that  for  the  monarch,  which  is  also  solem¬ 
nized  independently,  but  at  die  same  dme,  in  every  excess  of  extravagance  and  barbar¬ 
ity.  The  brothers,  sons,  and  nephews  of  the  king,  affecting  temporary  insanity,  bunt 
forth  with  their  muskets,  and  fire  promiscuously  among  the  crowd.  Even  a  man  of 
rank,  if  they  meet  him,  is  their  victim ;  nor  is  their  murder  of  him,  or  any  other,  on 
such  an  occasion,  vkit^  or  prevented. — Few  persons  of  rank  dare  to  stir  from  their 
houses  for  the  first  two  or  diree  days,  but  rdi^oudy  drive  forth  aD  their  vassals  and 
slaves,  as  the  most  acceptable  coinpoaithm  of  their  own  absence.  The  king’s  oeras 
(fevourite  slaves,  and  other  persons,  sometimss  of  rank,  attached  to  the  IbrtmM,  and 
it  seems,  fktes,  of  the  king)  are  all  murdered  on  his  ton^  to  die  number  of  a  hundred 
or  more,  and  women  in  abundance.  I  was  aiM|ied  by  several,  that  the  custom  for  Sai 
Quamina  was  repeated  weekly  foe  three  months,  and  that  200  slaves  were  sacrificed, 
and  25  barrels  of  gunpowder  fired  each  time.  But  tbe  custom  for  die  king’s  mother, 
tbe  regent  of  die  kingdom,  during  the  invadoo  of  Fantee,  is  most  eslebrated.  The 
king  ^  himsdf  devo^  3()00  victinis,  (upwards  of  zOOO  of  whom  were  Fantee  pri¬ 
soners,)  and  25  barrels  of  powder.  Dwabin,  and  four  other  statas  or  townsi  fiBUthed 
100  victims,  and  20  bands  of  powder  eadi ;  and  moot  of  tbe  smaller  towns  10  victiins, 
and  2  bairda  of  powder  each.” 

The  render  will,  no  doabt,  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  state, 
in  whidi  such  exterminating  processes  are  frequent,  can  possibly  ex> 
ist.  Surely  those  who  are  uable  to  be  sacrificra  are  the  most  nume¬ 
rous  part  of  the  community,  and  cannot  be  perfectly  content  with  their 
chance  of  showing-off  in  such  murderous  ceremonies.  What  reason 
can  be  given  for  their  amazing  ttderance  ?  The  dialt^ue  between 
Lady  Macduff  and  her  son  ia  as  appropriate  in  the  way  iff  solution  as 
any  thing  we  can  suggest.  " 

Sm.  Must  they  aQ  be  bang’d  that  swsar  and  lis  ?  * 

Maei.  Evsry  one. 

Ass.  15110  must  hang  dism  ?  < 

L.  Macd.  Why,  the  honest  men. 

S«n.  Then  the  liars  and  swearers  sie  fools;  fw  there  are  liars  and  eweaisH  enough 
to  beat  tbe  hooest  men,  and  hang  up  them. 

As  Ashantee  is  decidedly  a  military  state,  many  of  the  customs  pre- 
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THlent  in  it  are  intended  to  make  good  soldiers.  They  are  assuredly 
calculated  to  make  them  ferocious,  intrepid,  and  carriess  of  danger ; 
and  the  success  of  the  discipline  is  ampler  Splayed  in  their  history. 
Some  of  their  maxims  and  practices  to  this  effect  may  be  quoted. 

**  Thejr  nerer  panne  whco  h  ie  near  nmeet  (  thegenml  is  ahraje  ia  ike  nor  t  the 
secondaijr  c^;»taint  lead  the  aoMien  an  |  wfaikt  thoaa  in  eonaiaiid,  with  a  few  choeeii 
iiktiTiduals,  urge  them  fbnraid  from  the  rear  wkh  dieir  heavy  ewoide,  and  cut  any 
man  down  wha  retreata  until  the  case  ie  deaperaie.  The  first  object  of  the  Ashantee, 
in  doee  fight,  ia,  to  fire,  and  spring  upon  the  throat  of  his  enemy ;  to  advance  every 
time  he  fira  he  feds  to  be  impeimtive,  if  Ms  commander  thinks  it  poedMe,  who  would, 
otherwise,  if  he  escaped  death  in  tin  action,  infliet  it  on  him  dirnnly  it  was  over.  It 
is  one  of  the  sentences  ef  the  moat  popular  song  in  Coomassie,  •  If  1  fight  I  die,  if  I 
run  away  I  die ;  better  I  go  on  a^  die.*  Savsral  of  the  hearts  of  tile  enemy  are  eat 
out  by  the  fetish  men  who  fbDow  the  army,  and  the  blood  imd  sanall  pieces  bdng  mix> 
ed  (with  modi  ceremony  and  incantation)  with  various  consecrated  herbs,  all  those  who 
have  never  killed  an  enemy  before  eat  a  portien  t  for  it  is  believed  that,  if  diey  did  not, 
their  vigour  and  courage  would  be  secretly  wasted  by  the  haonting  spirit  of  the  deccas* 
ed.  It  was  said,  that  the  king  and  all  ^  dmitaries  partook  of  the  heart  of  any-ee- 
lebrated  enemy.  This  was  oi^  whispered.  Tliat  fliey  wore  the  smaller  joints,  bones, 
and  the  teeth  of  the  slain  momudis,  was  evident  as  weQ  as  boasted.  One  man  was 
pointed  ontto  me  as  alarays  eating  the  heart  of  the  enemy  he  killed  arithhis  own  hand. 
—There  is  always  a  distinct  body  of  recruits  with  the  army,  to  dispatdi  those  with  their 
knives  whom  the  musket  has  oi^  wounded ;  and  they  are  all  expected  to  return  well 
armed  from  despoiling  the  enemy,  or  they  are  not  esteemed  of  ptomise,  and  dismissed 
to  some  servile  oecupatioa” 

The  state  of  arte  and  manufactures  is  much  more  advanced  in  Ashan« 
tee  than  could  have  been  expected  among  a  people  of  such  habits  and 
propensitMa.  These  are  sorely  quite  inimical  to  improvement ;  and 
hence  we  are  led  to  conjecture  that  the  Ashanteea  have  been  indebted 
to  the  inhabitants  of  other  Countries  for  most  of  their  domestic  advan¬ 
tages.  Thehr  architecture,  which  is  both  uncommon  and  ornamental, 
is  confessedly  not  original.  Mr.  Bowdich  says  that  it  reminded  him  for¬ 
cibly  of  the  ingenioos  essay  (Edin.  Phil.  Trans.)  by  Sir  James  Hall, who 
traces  the  Gothic  order  to  an  architectural  imitation  of  wicker  work.” 
We  confess  we  see  little  resemblance  between  the  specimens  given  us 
in  this  woih,  and  the  fancy  pieces  of  the  Baronet ;  Imt  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  Ae  principles  of  the  essay  derive  no  small  confirmation 
from  Mr.  Bowdich's  account  of  the  prachce  of  building  adopted  by 
the  AshanteCs.  On  the  whole,  their  bouses  are  neat  and  commodious, 
and,  in  one  particular,  which  shews  great  regard  to  decency  and  com¬ 
fort,  deserve  to  be  generally  imitated 

**  What  surpriaed  me  moat,  and  ia  not  the  leaat  of  the  many  dreuinataaoes  decid¬ 
ing  their  great  auperiority  over  the  generality  of  Negroea,  waa  the'diaeovery  that  every 
houaabad  itadoacn,  beaidea  the  common  onea  tat  the  lower  ordera  witheut  the  town. 

wave  geoecnUy^aituaied  under  a  amall  arefa-way,  in  the  moat  retired  angle  of  the 
building ;  but  not  unfteqnently  up  ataira,  within  a  aepoiate  room,  like  a  amall  do- 
aet,  where  tiM  large  hollow  pillar  alao  aadata  to  aupport  the  upper  atory.  The  holee 
areofaamall  circufflfereAoe,  but  dug  to  a  aurpndng  depth;  and  boiling  water  ia  daily 
poured  down,  whid)  efiectually  preventa  the  leaat  ofienoe.  The  rubbiafa  and  offid  of 
each  house  waa  burnt  every  morning  at  the  back  of  the  atreet** 

The  weaving  locun  of  the  Ashantees  is  said  to  be  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  the  English.  It  is  worked  by  strings  held  between  the  toes. 
The  web  is  never  more  than  four  incJies  broad.  In  spinning,  instead 
of  a  distaff,  they  use  a  spindle,  whicJi  they  hold  in  cme  hand,  while 
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ther  twist  the  thread,  to  which  a  weight  is  attached,  with  die  finger 
and  thumb  of  the  other.  Theit  cloths  are  oi  remarkable  fineness,  va¬ 
riety,  brilliance  and  sue,  and  have  the  same  appewance  on  both  udes. 
Thu  last  quality  characterizes  the  shawls  of  India,  and  has  not  yet, 
we  believe,  been  accom^ished  in  Britain.  They  are  often  made  from 
the  ridiest  silk  goods  wnich  have  been  purehsi^  on  the  coast,  and 
are  unravelled,  to  afford  materials  for  the  weaver.  They  must,  of 
course,  be  extremely  costly.  Among  their  substances  for  dyeing,  is 
one  made  from  a  pbot  caHed  acasste,  certainly  not  the  indigo,  which 
"  grows  plentifully  on  the  coast**  It  is  to  be  regretted,  th^it  Mr. 
Bowdich  was  not  fortunate  in  his  endeavour  to  preserve  specimens 
of  this  plant,  and  that  his  recollections  and  descriptions  of  it  do  not 
suflice  to  ascertain  its  <wder.  The  pottery  of  the  Ashantees  is  excel» 
lent.  They  carry  on  the  business  of  the  goldsmith  to  a  consi(^erable 
extent,  and  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  Their  blacksmith’s  work  is 
also  tolendily  good,  so  fiur  as  it  goes ;  but  they  have  no  idea  of  ob^ 
taining  iron  from  the  ore ;  neither  are  they  in  the  habit  of  making 
locks.  The  art  of  tanning  or  dressing  leather  is  practised  here.  Their 
carpenter’s  work  is  pretty  fair.  Mr.  Bowdich  brought  ever  several 
ipedinens  of  Ashantee  ingenuity,  and,  with  praise-worthy  Itbendky, 
cieposited  them  in  the  British  Museum. 

From  Messrs.  Tedlieand  Hutdiiscm's  account  of  the  thermometer 
appended  to  the  vedurae,  and  which  extends  from  April  S8  to  Feb.  2, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Bowdich’s  few  general  remarks,  we  conclude  the  cli^ 
mate  of  Ashantee  to  be  pretty  steady.  From  the  former  date,  to 
the  22d  Sept,  the  temperature  appears  to  have  varied  from  66^°,  at 
which  it  was  <nily  once,  to  884%  which  it  reached  also  <mly  ence.  The 
average  in  that  period  may  to  reckoned  to  lie  between  72**  and 
In  the  period  firom  the  last  date  to  the  3d  of  January,  the  average  may 
be  reckoned  fully  the  same,  although  on  two  days  the  therm<Hneter 
was  as  low  as  68**  in  the  morning,  but  rose  in  the  afternoon  to  and 
80°.  The  oddest  days  were  between  the  10th  and  22d  of  Jan.  when 
the  thermometer  was  not  above  624°  in  the  morning,  and  at  one  time 
at  80° ;  but  even  then  it  mounted  above  70^  as  me  day  advanced. 
About  a  third  of  the  time  in  May  and  June  was  rainy,  and  half  of 
the  time  in  July  and  August,  when  tornadoes,  which  come  on  with  a 
strong  south-west  wind,  were  frequent  in  the  evening.  The  heaviest 
rains  fell  between  the  end  of  September  and  the  beginning  of  No¬ 
vember.  Mr.  Bowdich  unfortunately  did  net  possess  a  barwiecer. 
“  On  the  whole,”  be  says,  “  it  was  much  cooler  in  Comnassie  than 
at  Cape  Coast ;  and  that  from  4  to  6  in  the  mining,  there  was  a  se¬ 
verity  of  cold  unknown  tta  the  coast ^ 

Mr.  Bowdich  calculates  the  population  of  Ashantee,  ftom  its  military 
force,  which  he  rates  at  204,000.  Now,  as  be  ctxiceives  diis  to  be  about 
a  fifth  part  of  the  whole,  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  by  him 
at  one  million,  viz.  362,000  males,  and  638,000  females.  For  this  great 
disjMvportion  between  the  sexes,  which  we  imagine  quite  unexampled 
in  any  country,  we  can  assign  no  reason,  admitting  it  to  be  somett'ing 
near  the  truth,  but  the  preservation  of  female  prisoners  for  slaves  when 
males  are  sacrifioed.  So  vast  a  superiority  of  females  cannot,  we  think,  be 
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indigenous,  as  has  been  erroneously  imagined  to  be  the  case  in  coun« 
tries  where  polygamy  is  practised,  which  it  is  in  Ashantee,  but  only 
among  the  higher  orders.  Supposing,  then,  our  author  to  have  erred 
here,  by  adopting  an  incorrect  hypothesis,  and  we  have  no  other  cine 
to  his  <^cuIation,  we  should  be  disposed  to  lessen  the  sum-total  of  po¬ 
pulation,  were  it  not  that  we  think  he  must  also  have  erred  in  making 
the  military  force  bear  so  large  a  propiNtion  to  it.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  Ashantee  men  are  well  mam ;  and  the  women,  in  spite  of 
colour,  good  looking.  Mr.  Bowdich  even  tells  us  of  the  remilar  Gre¬ 
cian  features  of  the  latter,  and  their  brilliant  eyes.  Both  are  com¬ 
mended  for  their  attention  to  cleanliness,  at  least  in  genteel  life.  The 
women  wash  themselves,  and  the  men  are  washed  by  them  daily  on 
rising,  and  that  with  warm  water  and  Portuguese  soap  from  he^  to 
foot ;  after  which  it  is  usual  to  be  anointed  with  a  sml  of  vegetable 
butter,  which  is  a  fine  cosmetic  ”  As  to  the  food  of  these  people, 
we  see  nothing  particularly  deserving  of  notice ;  but  it  is  certomly  re¬ 
markable,  that  they  are  forbidden  eggs  by  the  fetish,  and  cannot 
"  be  persuaded  to  taste  milk,  which  is  only  drank  by  the  Moors."  No 
reason  is  assigned  for  these  peculiarities. 

On  the  revenue  of  Ashantee  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  any  correct 
information.  But  Mr.  Bowdidi  ascertained  some  of  the  sources  from 
v^hich  the  royal  treasure  was  derived.  These  are  the  dust-gold  of  all 
deceased  and  disgraced  subiects ;  a  tax  on  the  purchase  of  slaves  for 
the  coast,  and  customs  paid  by  traders  returning  from  the  coast ;  a 
tax  on  the  elephant  hunters  ;  some  small  gold  pits,  and  the  washings 
of  certain  gold  districts ;  a  sumptuary  tax  on  chiefs  who  increase 
the  number  of  their  gold  ornaments  ;  and  the  washings  of  the  soil  of 
the  market-place,  all  the  ^d  that  falls  on  whidi  belongs  to  the  king, 
and  to  lift  a  piece  from  wnich,  though  it  may  have  bem  accidentally 
dropt,  is  a  capital  crime.  In  addition  to  these  sources,  which  seem 
to  be  abundant,  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  the  tributes  of  various 
nations,  in  geld ;  cowries,  which  may  be  reckoned  the  circulating  me¬ 
dium  ;  slaves ;  cows ;  sheep ;  cotton  and  silk  cloths. 

Mr.  Bowdich  describes  Coomassie  as  of  an  oblong  shape,  nearly 
four  miles  in  circumference,  not  including  some  suburbs,  built  upon 
the  side  of  a  large  rocky  hill  of  iron-stone,  encircled  bv  a  beautiful 
forest,  and  containing  from  12,000  to  15,000  people.  The  streets  are 
all  named ;  and  the  principal  of  them,  of  which  there  are  four,  are 
half  a  mile  long  eadi,  and  from  50  to  100  yards  wide.  Mr.  Bowdich 
numbered  27  streets  in  all,  besides  market-places  and  other  areas. 

“  The  small  grove  at  the  back  of  the  large  market-place  was  called  Sammonpomr, 
or  the  spirit-house,  because  the  trunks  of  aO  the  human  victims  were  thrown  into  it. 
The  bk^y  tracks,  daily  renewed,  shewed  the  various  directions  they  had  been  drag¬ 
ged  ftom  t  and  the  number  of  vultures  on  the  trees  indicated  the  extent  of  the  recent 
sacrifice :  the  stendi  was  insupportable,  and  die  visits  of  panthers  ni^tly." 

The  markets,  which  were  held  daily,  were  well  supplied  with  all 
sorts  of  eatables,  animal  and  vegetable ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  are 
higher  than  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  countries, — a  circumstance 
which  Mr.  Bowdich  appears  to  explain,  by  mentioning  the  greater 
abundance  of  gold  in  Ashantee.  All  the  fruits  sold  in  the  markets 
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grow  spontaneously.  Among  them  are  specified  oranges,  papaws, 
pine  apples,  and  bananas.  The  sugar  cane,  cotton  plant,  and  castor- 
oil  tree  are  plentiiiiL  But  Mr.  Bowdich  says,  he  did  not  see  a  cocoa- 
nut  tree,  and  that  there  were  none  of  its  fruit  in  the  market.  Altoge¬ 
ther,  it  is  evident,  that  nature  has  been  extremely  liberal  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  that  hitherto  art  has  done  little  fw  iL 

Our  author’s  addition  to  natural  history  is  very  scanty.  Only  a 
few  contributions,  classified  by  Dr.  Leara,  deserve  distinct  notice, 
and  these  chiefly  belong  to  the  Reptilia.  An  eluant  species  of  Cu¬ 
vier's  genus  Monitw,  was  found  in  Fantee ;  a  species  of  chamselion, 
distinct  from  any  before  known,  is  described,  but  without  mentioning 
where  it  was  procured.  Add  tluee  decidedly  new  species  of  Coluber ; 
and  a  new  species  of  Acontias,  which  is  the  mure  interesting,  as  the 
genus  is  as  yet  very  limited.  Of  the  Myriapodia,  two  species  were 
got  in  Fantee,  viz.  a  Scolopendra  and  a  gigantic  Julus ;  but  the  speci¬ 
mens  were  not  in  a  state  to  allow  Dr.  Leach  to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  had  been  formerly  described.  Among  the  Insecta  is  a  Man¬ 
tis,  which  perfectly  agrees  with  the  original  specimen  in  the  Banksian 
cabinet,  denominated  superstUio$a,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  be¬ 
ing  an  object  of  veneration  among  the  people  of  north-western  Africa, 
Syria,  and  India. 

In  the  chapter  <mi  trade,  we  are  happy  to  observe  Mr.  Bowdich  dis¬ 
plays  at  oAce  liberal  feelings  and  a  well-informed  judgment.  If  we 
err  not,  indeed,  it  opens  up  some  views  of  commercial,  and,  let  us 
add,  benevolent  enterprise,  which  it  may  well  become  our  govern¬ 
ment  seriously  to  contemplate.  We  are  not  sure,  it  is  true,  ttut  our 
author  is  perfectly  sound  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade, — the  only 
point  almost,  we  may  remark  by  the  way,  on  which  Ashantee  can  be 
denominated  a  commercial  nation.  His  sentiments  respecting  it  ap¬ 
pear  to  partake  as  much  of  business  as  philanthropy ;  and  he  some¬ 
how  trims  between  a  conviction  of  its  barbarous  iniquity,  and  a  sort 
of  indignant  feeling,  that  Britain,  by  giving  it  up,  whilst  she  has  not 
been  able  to  accomplish  its  geneiri  abolitimi,  has  only  injured  her  own 
interests.  But  here  we  wo^d  make  some  allowances  for  a  man,  who, 
with  the  wanton  and  totally  useless  destruction  of  human  beings  ever 
present  to  his  imagination,  as  we  apprehend  it  must  have  been,  was 
well  aware  that  stnne  of  our  neighbours  and  rivals  were  profiting  by 
our  forbearance. 

The  following  passage  will  not  perhaps  be  read  by  any  of  our 
countrymen,  without  a  pardon  of  some  of  those  emodons  which  Mr. 
Bowdich  experienced. 

'*  In  addition  to  the  oImUcIm  which  the  inconaietent  and  lelfiah  conduct  of  the  dif- 
!  ferent  European  pnwen  towards  the  nadfes  presents  to  intercourK  and  dvilization, 
the  continuance  of  the  sUve  trade  under  the  Spanish  flag,  is  one  more  serious.  No 
one  can  imagine  the  stubborn  impediment  it  was  to  our  negodations  at  Ashantee, 
where  the  natire  emissaries  fnm  these  slave  ships  arrived  not  long  after  us.  It  not 
only  injures  the  British  commerce  here  almost  to  annihilation ;  but,  slaving  being  the 
nauiral  trade  of  the  native!i,  because  it  is  the  nnost  indolent  and  the  most  lucrative,  the 
eppodtiou,  which  is  insinuated  and  believed  to  proceed  Awn  the  English  alone,  eon- 
ve]rs  a  disagreeable  impresskm  of  us  to  the  interior,  as  inauspicious  to  our  intercourse 
#nd  progress,  as  the  even  partial  continuaDce  of  such  a  trade  is  to  legitimate  commerce 
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•nd  dvifizatioii  One  themand  dsTee  left  Aihantee  for  two  Spnkh  idioonen,  or 
American*  under  that  flag,  to  our  knowledge,  during  our  midinca  thure;  doubtless 
the  whole  number  was  much  greater.  Sinee  our  return  it  must  have  been  very  con- 
sideiable,  for  the  slave  trade  was  never  mote  brisk  than  it  is  at  this  moment,  under  the 
cloak  of  the  Spanish  flag ;  and  great  risk  ha*  been  incurred,  in  consequence,  of  offend* 
hig  our  new  frieird  and  formidable  ndghbour,  the  king  of  Adiantee,  mm  tte  firm  re¬ 
sistance  of  his  strong  entreaties  to  the  governor  in  cMrf,  to  allow  die  return  of  a  power* 
fill  mulatto  slave  trader  to  Cape  Coast  town,  whence  he  had  been  expelkd  un^  the 
present  government,  as  the  most  daring  imunater  of  that  eommeroe.  A 1*  a  gremlpUff, 
1»  the  it\friiey  q/* our  iutercouree  »iih  thit  greut  iuierior  power,  that  there  thouU  have 
leen  occaeion  either  for  the  requett  or  rifoeal ;  which  there  would  not  have  been,  had 
the  slave  trade  bm  aboli^ed,  ipstaad  of  crimed,  at  the  expense  probably  of  our  own 
interests  and  view*  in  the  interior,  and,  whi^  i*  worse,  of  the  happiness  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  natives.  For  it  is  cer^nly  our  duty,  because  it  is  the  most  acceptable,  and 
the  only  efficient  acknowledgment  we  can  make  of  the  superior  blessings  and  endow¬ 
ments  adnob  we  are  so  indulgently  distinguished  from  these  nations,  to  extend  the 
influence  and  the  participation,  both  by  enterprise  and  policy,  even  if  our  comnierce 
may  not  be  benefited;  ^  if  we  g^  no  other  recompense  than  the  sadsfoetkm  of  our 
own  minds  in  the  amdiorat^  conation  of  others,  and  the  opportunity  we  have  made 
to  ou^ve*  of  exemplifying  our  oim  gratitude.  Whilst  on*  ship  is  allowed  to  visit 
this  eoast,  the  great  convenieiice  and  the  great  profits  of  the  trade  wiU  recur,  and  be 
perpetuated  smongrt  the  Ashantees;  they  will  linger  in  die  ht^  of  its  entire  renewal, 
and  view  the  English  invidiously,  as  tte  aoeniies  to  what  they  coaeeive  to  be  tbdr 
only  natural  commerce.  Ihis  is  another  advantage  to  the  Dutch,  added  to  the  inhe¬ 
rent  bias  in  their  fovour ;  and  from  the  reception  «nd  facilities  which  slave  ship*  meet 
with  at  Efanina,  our  odium  is  i^gravatcd  inMead  of  being  participated.  *  Delenda  ert 
Carthago.” 

But  here  we  moat  be  allowed  a  few  remarks.  The  whole  sentence 
in  this  extract,  part  of  which  we  have  marked  in  Italics,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  that  dause  which  is  so  signalized,  we  acknowledge  to  have 
excited  our  suspicions  of  Mr.  Bowdich.  It  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
yeiy  incautiously  worded.  Even  had  the  slave  trade  been  abolished, 
and  pot  merely  cripf)led,  to  use  our  author’s  phrase,  it  is  surelv  quite 
conceivable  that  such  a  request  mi^t  have  been  made  by  the  king  of 
Ashantee,  oo  what  be  would  naturally  enough  diink  a  very  fit  oppor¬ 
tunity,  viz,  when  he  had  slaves  to  dispose  of,  and  when  he  had  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  he  stood  on  good  terms  with  the  governor.  In  that 
case,  as  well  as  in  the  one  presently  before  us,  there  would  be  occasion 
fmr  reftual.  But,  to  confine  ourselves  to  existing  circumstances,  as  stat¬ 
ed  by  oar  author,  it  is  evident  that  he  regrets  the  necessity  of  refu¬ 
sal,  plainly  because  he  conceived  the  advantages  to  be  derivra  from  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  Ashantee  were  thereby  prevented.  Now, 
^e  ought  tq  have  refiected,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  con¬ 
curred  in  the  abolition,  no  advantages  were  conceived  any  way  com¬ 
mensurate  to  t^  evil  consequences  of  the  slave  trade ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  that  in  coming  to  the  resolution  tp  have  done  with  it,  our  le¬ 
gislature  were  fully  aware  that  some  profit  was  to  be  sacrificed. 
There  was  no  ground  to  expect,  when  the  operation  of  crippling  was 
performed,  that  either  by  example,  or  precept,  or  political  influence, 
we  should  have  immediatdy  prevailed  with  other  powers  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  total  annihilation  of  the  enormity.  We  were  not  so  Quixotic 
and  so  (hildish  in  our  hopes.  The  deed  we  did  appeared  to  us  im¬ 
perative,  because  it  was  nictated  by  the  indefeasible  laws  of  humani* 
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and  expedient,  becaute  we  could  not  think  it  poasible  to  conti¬ 
nue  vi<dating  theae  laws  with  impunity.  Every  argument  for  the 
measure  which  then  existed,  exists  now ;  and  it  is  not  ftv  Mr.  Bow- 
dich,  or  any  body  else,  to  come  with  a  pitiful  face,  lammting  our 
bndun  fortunes  the  prosperous  iniquity  of  our  rivals.  A  man, 
truly  and  conscientiously  satisfied  with  the  propriety  of  the  measure, 
womd  nevOT  bewail  any  inconveniences  which  it  may  have  occasion¬ 
ed,  and  would  even  be  proud  of  the  odium  which  tne  Ashantees  at- 
ta^ed  exdusivdy  to  tne  country  that  had  adopted  it.  We  affirm 
there  was  no  room  for  pity  or  regret  in  the  case.  Nay,  we  go  much 
further.  We  are  persuMcd  there  was  mund  for  exultation  and  for 
hope,  in  the  very  peculixurity  which  Mr.  Bowdich  thought  to  have 
been  so  disadvantageous.  Our  countr3rmen  stood  before  these  pecq>le 
as  alone  abhorrent  from  the  traffic  in  human  beings.  There  was  no 
concealing  the  fiurt  of  our  having  relinquished  and  detested  it,  for  it 
was  as  well  known  to  them  as  to  ourselves ;  and  they  had  expenence 
that  other  nations  laughed  at  our  scrupulosity.  To  be  consistent  and 
honest,  our  representatives  ought  to  nave  magnanimously  vindicated 
our  conduct,  and  resolutely  maintained  the  pre-eminence  of  charac¬ 
ter,  and  the  superiori^  of  political  principles,  from  which  that  con¬ 
duct  had  emanated.  Men,  noble  of  soul,  would  have  even  hazard¬ 
ed  an  appeal  to  feelings  and  sentiments,  dormant,  it  may  be,  and 
raudi  obscured,  but  we  may  rely  on  it,  not  utterly  extinct  in  the  bo¬ 
soms  of  the  Ashantees ;  and  would  have  cmifidently  thrown  them¬ 
selves  on  the  protection  of  that  great  Being,  whose  power  is  not  to  be 
resisted  by  biurbaric  hosts,  and  whose  "  still  mall  voice,'*  addressed 
to  the  consdence,  can  shake  the  strongest  battlements  oif  human  au¬ 
dacity.  Here,  then,  there  was  true  glory  to  be  acquired— and  here, 
we  are  convinced,  there  might  a  foundation  have  been  laid  for  the 
welfiue  of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  the  people,  whose  preju¬ 
dices  and  diabolical  lud>it8  we  thus  resisted.  The  time  will  come,  we 
trust,  when  some  portion  of  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  know- 
ledm  which  we  ourselves  poasesa,  will  be  enjoyed  bv  them.  It  might, 
pnmably,  have  been  accelerated  in  its  march  by  the  heroism  which 
we  could  wish  had  been  displayed.  Then,  come  when  it  will,  the 
impression  which  our  solitary  self-denial  had  made,  will  be  revived 
with  very  different  ideas,  inl^culably  to  our  benefit.  And  to  con¬ 
clude,  in  a  word,  with  refoence  to  merely  trading  concerns,  when 
the  Ashantees,  in  place  of  sriling  or  beheading  their  slaves,  shall 
become  aware  of  the  superior  pnm  to  be  derived  from  indnstnously 
cultivating  their  natural  and  incidental  advantages,  they  will  be  able 
to  appreciate,  and  have  gratitude  enough  to  ackrowledge,  the  pre¬ 
ference  which  is  due  to  those  who  had  both  the  courage  to  denounce 
their  enormities,  and  the  generosity  to  point  out  to  them  the  only 
path  to  national  prosperity.  But  tlwugh  we  thus  dbject  to  the  ex- 
fMessions,  and  to  what  we  imagine  to  be  the  sentiments  aS  our  au¬ 
thor,  in  ^e  passage  on  whidi  we  have  now  commented,  we  readily 
admit  his  sinceri^  in  the  concluding  denundation,  as  w^  as  the 
neral  libezality  of  his  opinions ;  and  we  have  perfect  satisfactMm  in 
oommending  the  line  of  poluy  which  he  has  prescribed  in  the  r^nain- 
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der  of  this  dupter,  as  well  as  in  that  one  which  contains  Sugges* 

**  tions  for  future  Missions  to  the  Interior  of  Africa.” 

The  chapter  on  Language  will  afford  no  small  interest  to  the  phi¬ 
lologist.  and  displays  our  author  to  considerable  advantage  as  a  man 
of  inquiry  and  discernment.  In  the  Appendix,  he  has  nven  the  nu¬ 
merals  of  81  African  nations,  only  three  of  which  had  been  reported 
before.  The  speculations  to  which  his  materials  lead  are  much  too 
curious  to  be  entered  on  at  the  conclusion  of  our  a^cle.  In  the 
chapter  on  Music,  we  are  presented  with  several  specimens  of  Negro 
melodies  They  are  not  ^culated  to  attract  admirers,  or  likely  to 
excite  any  attempt  at  harmonising ;  but  they  may  be  allowed  to  fill 
up  a  cham  in  the  history  of  the  art. 

From  Mr  Tedlie’s  addition  to  the  work,  we  learn  that  he  found 
ample  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  his  profession  while  at  Coo- 
masaie,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  in  consequence  of  its  being  sur¬ 
round^  with  an  extensive  tract  of  swampy  ground,  are  very  sub¬ 
ject  to  dysentery  and  fever.  But  these,  ununtunately,  were  not  the 
only  diseases  which  afilicted  the  people.  One  particularly,  not  b^ 
any  means  dependent  on  their  situation,  but  whioi  evinced  both  their 
misfortune  and  their  immorality,  appears  to  have  prevailed  among 
them  in  a  very  fearful  manner.  The  gratitude  whicn  the  Ashantees 
showed  on  the  receptimi  of  benefit  firm  this  gentleman’s  skill  and 
attention,  which  were  alike  praisewordiy  and  successful,  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  a  favourable  trait  of  character,  and  a  decided  encouragement 
to  farther  exertions  of  benevolence  in  their  behalf.  Our  readers  will 
naturally  desire  to  know  what  information  Mr.  Bowdidi  had  been 
able  to  procure  respecting  Mungo  Park.  We  are  sorry  to  tell  them, 
it  is  so  meagre  and  unsatjsfiicto^,  as  in  no  degree  to  clear  the  mys¬ 
tery  <ff  his  fate.  The  sketch  of  Gaboon  we  think  very  well  drawn 
up,  whidi  makes  us  r^fret  that  we  can  now  take  no  specific  notice  of 
it,  especially  at  we  think  the  intelligence  it  communicates  likely  to 
prove  of  service  in  farther  explivatary  enterprises.  The  description 
of  a  native  bard,  however,  quite  overcomes  our  tendency  to  a  pause, 
and  must,  we  think,  be  tolerated  by  even  the  most  wearied  of  our 
readers.  It  is  not  every  day  we  can  find  a  rival  to  our  northern  min- 
etrels. 

“  My  patience  daring  a  seties  of  dull  Empoongwawngt,  was  recompensed  by  the  in- 
trodoetiaii  of  a  performer,  an  loathsome  as  his  music  was  astonishing.  It  was  a  white 
negro  from  the  interioT  country  of  Imbeekee  ;*  his  features  betrayed  bh  race ;  hb  hair 
was  woolly,  and  of  a  sandy  colour,  with  thidc  eye-brows  of  the  same ;  his  eyes  small, 
brifdit,  a^  of  a  dark  (pey  t  the  light  seemed  to  hurt  them,  and  their  constant  quiver¬ 
ing  and  rolling  gave  his  countenance  an  air  of  insanity,  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
actions  of  his  head  and  limbs,  and  the  distortions  of  his  mouth.  His  stature  was 
middling,  and  his  limbs  very  small ;  his  skin  was  dreadftilly  diseased,  and  where  it 
was  free  from  sores,  bore  the  appearance  of  being  thrown  on,  it  bung  about  him  so 
loose  and  shrivelled ;  his  voice  was  htdlow,  and  his  laugh  loud,  interspened  with  Afri* 
can  howls.  His  harp  was  formed  of  wood,  except  that  part  emitting  the  sound, 
whidi  was  covered  with  goat  skin,  perfoiated  at  the  bottom.  I'he  bow  to  which  the 
eight  strings  were  fixed,  was  eonsiderably  curved,  and  there  was  no  upright ;  the  fi¬ 
gure  head,  which  was  weQ  carved,  was  placed  at  the  top  of  the  body,  the  springs 
were  twisted  round  Icmg  p^,  which  easily  turned  when  they  vranted  tuning,  and, 
being  made  of  the  fibrous  roots  of  palm  wine  tree,  were  very  tough  and  not  apt  to 
slip,  I’he  tone  was  full,  harmonious,  and  deep.  He  sat  on  a  low  stool,  and,  sup- 
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poitii^  hia  haip  on  hk  knee  and  thoulder,  proceeded  to  tune  it  with  great  nicety  ; 
hk  haoda  aeemed  to  wander  amongit  the  atringa,  until  he  gradually  forni^  a  running 
accompaniment  (hut  with  littk  ▼aiiety)  to  hk  extraordinary  Todferatkma.  At  thnes, 
one  deep  and  hollow  note  burat  forth  and  died  away ;  the  aoonda  of  the  harp  became 
broken :  preaently  he  looked  up,  puiauing  aO  the  aetiona  of  a  maniac,  takii^  one 
hand  ftom  the  atcinga,  to  arave  it  up  and  down,  atretching  forth  one  leg,  and  draw, 
ing  it  up  again,  aa  oooTulted,  lowering  the  harp  on  to  the  ether  foot,  and  toaring 
it  up  and  £wn.  Whilat  the  one  hand  continued  playing,  he  rung  forth  a  peal  whkk 
Tibrated  on  the  ear  long  aAer  h  had  ceaaed;  he  waa  aOrat;  the  running  accompana* 
ment  aerved  again  aa  a  prelude  to  a  loud  rcdtatiTe,  uttered  with  the  greateat  volubili* 
ty,  and  ending  with  one  word,  with  whidi  he  aacended  and  deaeended,  far  beyond  the 
extent  of  hk  harp,  with  the  moat  beautiful  pteckian.  Sometimes  he  became  mote 
collected,  and  a  mournful  air  aoceeeded  the  redtatiTe,  though  without  the  least  con* 
nexion,  and  he  would  again  burst  out  arith  the  whole  force  hk  voice  in  the  notes  of 
the  Hallelujah  of  Hand^  To  meet  with  thk  chorus  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  and 
from  sudt  a  being,  had  an  effect  I  can  scarcely  describe,  and  1  was  lost  in  astonish* 
ment  at  the  coinddence.  There  oonld  not  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  nature  of  Han* 
del,  or  the  powers  of  the  negra  1  naturally  mquired  if  thk  man  waa  in  hk  ifniwia, 
and  the  reply  was,  that  he  waa  always  ratkoal  1^  when  he  jdayed,  when  he  invari¬ 
ably  used  the  same  gestures,  and  evinced  the  same  incoherency _ As  regards  the 

words,  there  aras  such  a  rhapsody  of  redtativo,  of  moumAil,  impetuous,  a^  exhfl* 
stated  air,  wandering  through  the  life  of  man,  throughout  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdom  for  its  subjects,  arithout  period,  arithont  connexion,  ao  transient,  abrupt, 
and  all^orical,  that  the  governor  of  the  town  could  translate  a  line  but  occasionally; 
and  I  was  too  mudi  posawsed  by  the  musk,  and  the  alternate  rapture  and  phrenay  of 
the  performer,  to  minute  the  h^  which  he  communicated.” 

We  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Bowdich.  We  are  so  much  indebted 
to  him  for  information  and  amusement,  that  we  unaffectedly  regret 
the  necessity  we  experienced  of  passing  a  single  censure  on  his  work. 
An  unfavourable  impression  possessed  our  minds  at  the  veiy  outset 
of  our  perusaL  The  causes  of  it  have  been  either  stated  or  implied. 
Should  we  hereafter  see  reason  to  change  our  opinion  on  what  we  are 
bound  to  suppose  he  holds  of  more  consequence  than  literary  repute, 
we  shall,  with  much  pleasure,  b&il  the  earhest  opportunity  of  announc¬ 
ing  it.  His  fiuilts  as  a  writer,  though  great  and  glaring,  have  attain¬ 
ed  their  magnitude,  only  because  he  hu  suffered  the  suggestions  of 
vanity  to  cloud  a  vigtn'ous  and  comprehensire  mind. 


Art.  III. — Tales  of  the  HaU.  By  the  Rev.  Gkorge  Cbabbe, 
LL.  B.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  London :  Murray,  1819. 

These  volumes  make  us  proud  of  our  calling.  The  unmerited 
neglect  into  which  Mr.  Crabbe's  earliest  publication  fell,  had 
disinclined  him  from  again  appearing  as  an  author.  His  active 
mind  had  too  many  resources  to  be  dependant  on  the  stimulus 
of  popularity ;  and  was  probably  too  conscious  of  its  own  powers 
to  court  what  seemed  to  be  capriciously  refused  him.'  The  no¬ 
tice  of  his  poems  in  a  celebrat^  Journal,  twenty  years  after  their 
original  publication,  brought  him  forward  agmn  from  his  retire¬ 
ment  We  envy  the  feelmgs  of  the  man,  who,  when  he  takes 
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up  the  volumes  which  Mr.  Crabbe  has  published  nnce,  can  say 
to  himself,  <<  It  is  to  me  that  my  countrymen  owe  this  rich  ad- 
dition  to  their  stores  of  improvement  and  pleasure.^ 

Once  possessed  of  the  public  ear,  Mr.  Crabbe  is  sure  of  re¬ 
taining  it  From  every  successive  publication  we  may  safely  an¬ 
ticipate  an  increase  of  his  well-eamra  fame.  His  is  not  the  poe- 
try  that  cloys ;  nor  are  his  the  powers  which  exhaust  them- 
selves  in  youth.  He  was  never  distii^i^ed  by  the  strength  of 
his  fancy  ;  if  we  employ  that  somewhat  ambiguous  term  to  de¬ 
note  the  faculty  whi^  flights  in  creations  of  its  own,  and  can 
breathe  only  amidst  more  majestic  grmideur,  and  brighter  beau¬ 
ty  and  tenderer  grace  than  the  realities  of  life  supply.  He  was 
never  distinguished  for  that  blaze  of  imagery  with  which  a 
sportive  and  versaUlc  muse  fatigues  at  last  the  eye  of  the  be¬ 
holder.  He  was  never  distinguished  for  that  high-wrought  ele¬ 
gance  of  diction,  which  refines  itself  either  into  weakness  or  ob¬ 
scurity  ;  for  that  melody  of  numbers,  which  steals  the  mind  of 
the  limner  from  meanh^  to  sound.  All  these  are  charms  which 
either  decline  with  the  flowers  of  our  spring,  or  which  exert  on¬ 
ly  a  secondary  and  tranrient  power  over  the  mind  most  alive  to 
thrir  value.  The  attributes  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  poetry  are  keen 
dberinunation,  manly  sense,  hi^  moral  feeling,  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  vigorous  language.  Tliough  he  has  a  poet's  eye  and  a 
poet's  tongue,  his  mind  is  a  calm,  sober,  well-regulated  mind ; 
which,  even  when  the  passions  are  its  theme,  describes  them  not 
as  existing  in  itself,  but  as  traped  in  others  by  its  intuitive  ^ance, 
through  ail  the  graces  of  their  tenderness,  and  all  the  terrors  of 
their  grandeur. 

Hence  it  appears  to  us,  that,  as  Mr.  Crabbe  advances  in  Kfe, 
his  poetry  improves.  We  are  disposed,  upon  the  whole,  to  think 
the  volumes  now  before  us  the  best  of  his  works.  The  range  of 
observation  which  they  include  is  widened ;  it  stretches  more 
into  the  middling  rank  of  life,  instead  of  limiting  its  descrip¬ 
tions  to  the  poor.  We  think,  too,  that  although  nothing  of  his 
shrewdness  is  lost,"^  he  has  abated  somewhat  in  his  severity. 
When  he  flrst  began  the  anatomy  of  the  human  heart,  he  taskra 
his  ii^nuity  rather  too  much  for  new  discoveries,  and  fettered 
hhasm  a  httle  too  much  with  system.  Where  an  anomalous 
fact  presented  itself,  he  could  not  rest  till  he  had  traced  its  ori¬ 
gin  to  the  quarter  where  he  expected  it  to  spring,  till  he  had 
brought  it  into  harmony  with  the  appearances  around  it.  He 
seems  now  more  content  to  take  the  facts  as  he  finds  them. 
When  something  good  occurs  along  with  much  that  is  villanous, 
he  no  longer  insists  upon  traring  it  to  a  worthless  motive.  The 
characters  which  be'  employs  his  glowing  pencil  to  depict,  he  no 
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loi^r  farces  to  be  more  umfonnly  connstent  than  he  finds  them 
to  M  in  actual  nature. 

Crabbe  is  peculiarly  tbe  poet  of  actual  life.  Among  all  those, 
who,  in  our  day,  have  made  human  nature  the  theme  of  their 
song^  we  think  his  descriptions  the  most  impressive,  because  they 
are  hy  far  the  truest.  Cowpo*  (whom  he  resembles  often  in  pur¬ 
pose,  though  in  manner  they  are  utterly  unlike)  looked  at  the  world 
« through  the  loopJndes  of  retreat"  The  shyness  which  held  him 
back  from  hisfeltow-men  during  almost  the  whole  maturity  of  his 
intellect,  necessarily  murrowed  his  opportumties  for  observing  in¬ 
dividual  character.  His  views  of  life  are  less  coloured  from  na¬ 
ture,  than  worked  up  from  meditation  and  theory ;  his  sketches 
of  character,  though  often  drawn  with  great  hveliness,  and  oflener 
with  great  sweetness  and  grace,  are  the  pictures  of  a  dassy  rather  ^ 
than  such  portraits  of  mdividualSyM  by  certain  nameless  traits  con¬ 
vince  you  at  once  of  thcsr  living  identity.  Rogers  quits  his  retreat 
and  walks  abroad  a  little— but  it  is  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood 
his  own  tranquil  home,  and  on  the  gravel  walks  of  his  own 
ferme  ome ;  where,  though  there  may  be  poverty  near,  it  is 
squalid,  though  there  may  be  sorrow,  it  is  not  inelegant.  Byron 
looks  down  upon  human  ufe  from  his  hill  of  storms ;  and  its  ob¬ 
jects  alternately  appear  to  him  too  remote  and  trifling  for  dis¬ 
tant  vimn,  or  are  seen  of  supernatural  dimennons  throu^  the 
mists  which  he  gathers  around  him.  Wordsworth  exhibits  it 
in  a  phantasmagoria.  He  presents  to  you,  not  living  creatures, 
but  toe  vivid  images  of  forms  which  faie  himself  has  fashioned, 
which  he  moves  by  his  oam  agency,  and  tints  with  his  own  co¬ 
lours.  From  all  these  faults  Crabbe  is  free.  He  mingles  easily 
with  the  world.  He  has  none  of  the  shyness  which  kept  poor 
Cowper  aloof  from  his  fellows ;  none  of  the  shrinking  fastidious- 


Cowper  aloof  from  his  fellows ;  none  of  the  shrinking  fastidious¬ 
ness  with  which  Rt^rs  hides  unpicturesque  evil.  He  does  not, 
like  Byron,  clium  a  superiority  to  his  fellow  men,  which  unfits 
him  for  being  their  historian ;  nor  does  he,  like  Wordsworth,  lay 
them  on  the  ned  of  ProcrusteSy  and  screw  them  into  forms  and 
attitudes  of  his  own  deviring.  He  describes  in  the  mast  appro¬ 
priate  and  vigorous  language  what  he  himself  has  seen,  and  what 
nis  reader  seklom  fiuls  to  recogiuse.  This  is  the  great  charm  of 
hb  writing ;  a  charm  which  would  have  been  felt  in  prose  as 
well  as  in  poetry.  We  are  far  indeed  from  joining  with  those 
against  whom  he  asserts  (in  the  preface  to  a  former  work)  his 
own  right  to  the  name  of  poet ;  nor  do  we  wish  him  other  than 
what  he  is.  But  we  are  satisfied,  that  his  particular  turn  of 
mind  would  qualify  him  for  the  compoation  of  prose  essays  not 
less  instructive  than  amuring  ;  and  tnat  it  depends  only  on  him¬ 
self  to  be  the  Theophrastes  or  La  Bruyere  of  English  literature. 
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This  particular  turn  of  mind  has  been  stren^ened,  we  have 
no  doubt,  by  his  professional  habits ;  and,  while  it  c^lifies  him 
admirably  for  the  performance  oi  his  dudes,  must  afford  to  him. 
self  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  intercourse  which  a  cler¬ 
gyman  holds  with  his  parishioners  in  the  most  interesting  hours 
of  life.  He  sees  them  under  the  strongest  emotions  of  then  na. 
ture — amidst  those  uncontrollable  working  of  sorrow,  or  shame, 
or  remorse,  or  fear,  which  take  away  all  msguise  frmn  the  m*md 
— amidst  the  joy  with  whidi  they  enter  on  the  new  reladons  of 
life — amidst  the  elevadon  with  which  they  are  enabled  to  die 
All  this  Mr.  Crabbe  has  seen ;  and  he  has  described  it  aU. 
His  principle  of  selection  is  not  very  strict  Either  his  taste  is 
not  .refined  enough  to  guard  him  at  all  dmes  from  the  descrip. 
ticMi  of  what  is  unseemly  and  disgusdng ;  or  rather  the  habits  of 
his  mind  prevent  such  parts  of  human  conduct  from  appearing 
disgusdng  and  unseemly  to  him.  He  looks  upon  them  as  the 
surgeon  d^  on  the  wound  which  mdinary  bdic^ders  would  ah- 
hor  to  touch.  He  estimates  it  as  afibnung  both  an  exercise 
for  his  skill,  and  the  means  of  benefiting  a  fellow  creature.  Of 
the  benefit  of  his  fellow  creatures  Mr.  Crabbe  is  never  fix*  a  mo¬ 
ment  unmindful.  He  is  the  most  mmral  of  all  living  poets. 
Cowper  himself  was  not  more  so.  He  has  the  cause  of  religion 
and  virtue  on  his  lips  and  in  his  heart  We  may  doubt  some¬ 
times  whether  the  means  be  judiciously  chosen  through  which 
he  endeavours  to  advance  their  interests.  We  may  doubt,  for 
example,  whether  the  detecdon  of  hypocrisy,  and  the  unsparing 
severity  with  which  he  exhibits  sectarianism,  be  the  fittest  means 
in  the  present  day  for  benefidng  reli^on.  We  may  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  a  display  of  the  pleasures  associated  with  the  performance 
of  duty,  be  not  a  better  method  of  pleading  the  cause  of  virtue, 
than  a  detinl  (ff  the  agony,  and  shame,'  and  ruin  of  vice.  But 
the  chmee  of  means  is  one  thing,  and  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  chosen  is  another.  The  cause  for  which  he  pleads,  has  in 
Mr.  Crabbe  an  advocate  thoroughly  sincere  and  aealous,  and  as 
eminendy  successful,  we  trust,  as  the  means  which  he  has  cho¬ 
sen  will  permit.  We  know  indeed  no  writer  noore  thoroughly 
pracdcaL  No  man,  who  feels  the  sdrrings  of  evil  within  him, 
can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  such  volumes  as  these,  without  say¬ 
ing  to  himself,  ^  Here  is  my  own  individual  case.  This  is  the 
**  very  march  of  my  own  feelings  and  wishes.  Here  is  my  own 

precise  danger.  Here  I  must  seek  to  plant  a  guard,  or  this 
**  very  guilt  and  misery  will  be  nune.'' 

This  is  a  work  which  obviously  does  not  admit  of  analyris. 
We  can  do  little  more  than  give  our  readers  a  table  of  its  con- 
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tents,  with  some  extracts,  bj  which  they  may  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  its  exeeutimi. 

The  thread  upon  which  Mr.  Crabbe  has  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance  “  strung  his  pearls,”  is  sufficiently  slender.  Two  bro¬ 
thers,  after  many  years  of  separation,  meet  agiun  at  the  Hall,” 
the  residence  of  the  elder.  Each  relates  to  me  other  what  has 
befallen  during  the  period  of  their  separation ;  and  they  dis¬ 
course  at  large  of  their  early  oomponions,  and  of  the  history  and 
characters  of  the  persons  whom  they  viat  or  meet  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  **  the  Hall.”  A  general  sketch  of  the  characters  of 
the  two  brothers,  (who  have  the  very  unpoedc  names  of  George 
and  Richard,)  an  account  of  their  meeUng,  and  a  descripUon  of  Bin¬ 
ning  Hall,  occupy  the  first  book.  The  second  looks  back  on  their 
earner  days,  and  introduces  the  rector,  once  the  school-fellow, 
now  the  neighbour  and  friend  of  the  s(|uire  of  Binning  Hall.  In 
the  third  Ix^,  the  rector  relates  the  history  of  one  of  the'ir  early 
companions,  a  second  Dick  Tinto.  There  is  great  power  in  the 
last  sad  scenes  of  this  melanchcdy  tale.  The  passage  is  very  much 
in  Mr.  Crabbers  peculiar  manner.  The  description  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  the  work-house,  though  a  refined  taste  would  not  have 
ventured  on  it,  adds  to  the  truth  and  impresrion  of  the  picture ; 
and  the  mixed  feeling  with  which  the  artist  oonrigns  his  last  fa¬ 
vourite  sketch  to  the  flames  is  finely  imagined. 

*  I  saw  him  next  where  he  had  lately  come, 

A  silent  pauper  in  a  crowded  Room ; 

1  heard  his  name,  but  he  conceal’d  his  face. 

To  his  sad  mind  his  misery  was  dii^prace : 

In  vain  I  strove  to  combat  his  disdain 
Of  my  compassion^—'  Sir,  I  pray  refrain  ;* 

For  .1  had  left  my  friends  and  stepp’d  aside. 

Because  I  fear'd  his  unrelenting  pride. 

**  '  He  then  was  sitting  cm  a  workhouse-bed, 

'And  on  the  naked  boards  reclined  his  head. 

Around  were  diildren  with  incessant  cry. 

And  near  was  one,  like  him,  about  to  die; 

A  broken  chair's  deal  bottom  held  the  store 
That  he  required — he  sewn  would  need  no  more ; 

A  yellow  tea-pot,  standing  at  his  side. 

From  its  half  spout  the  cmd  black  tea  supplied. 

‘f  *  Hither,  it  seem’d,  the  fainting  man  was  brought, 

Found  without  food. — it  was  no  longer  sought: 

For  his  employers  knew  not  whom  they  paid. 

Nor  where  to  seek  him  whom  they  wi^’d  to  aid : 

Here  brought,  some  kind  attendant  he  address’d. 

And  sought  some  trifles  which  he  yet  possess’d ; 

Then  named  a  lightless  closet,  in  a  room 
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tlired  at  small  rate,  a  garret’s  deepest  gloom : 

They  sought  the  region,  and  they  brought  him  all 
That  he  hia  own,  his  proper  wealth  oouM  call : 

A  better  coat,  less  pieced ;  smne  linen  neat. 

Not  whole ;  and  papers  many  a  valued  sheet ; 

Designs  and  drawinn ;  these,  at  his  desire. 

Were  placed  before  him  at  the  chamber  6re, 

And  while  th’  admirin|^  people  stood  to  gaze. 

He,  one  by  one  oommitt^  to  the  blaae. 

Smiling  in  spleen ;  bat  one  he  hdd  a«4nle. 

And  gave  it  to  the  flames,  and  could  not  a^e. 

“  *  The  sickening  man— for  such  appear'd  the  fact— 

Just  in  his  need,  would  not  a  ddlit  contract ; 

But  left  his  poor  apartment  ftir  the  bed 

That  earth  might  yield  him,  or  some  way-si^  shed; 

Here  he  was  found,  and  to  this  place  convey'd. 

Where  he  might  rest,  and  his  last  debt  be  paid : 

Fame  was  his  wish,  but  he  so  far  firom  fame. 

That  no  one  knew  his  kindred,  or  his  name. 

Or  by  what  means  he  lived,  or  from  what  place  he  came. 

“  ‘  Poor  Charles  !  unnoticed  by  thy  titled  friend. 

Thy  days  had  calmly  pass'd,  in  peace  thine  end : 

Led  by  thy  patron's  vanity  astray. 

Thy  own  misled  thee  in  my  traatless  way. 

Urging  thee  on  by  hope  absurd  and  vain. 

Where  never  peace  or  comfort  smiled  again ! 

*  Once  more  I  sai^  him,  when  his  spirits  fail’d ; 

And  my  desire  to  aid  him  then  prevail’d ; 

He  shew’d  a  softer  feeling  in  his  eye. 

And  watch’d  my  locdis,  own’d  the  sympathy : 

T’was  now  the  calm  of  wearied  pride ;  so  Img 
As  he  had  strength  was  his  resentment  strong. 

But  in  such  place,  with  strangers  all  around. 

And  they  such  strangers,— to  have  something  found 
Allied  to  his  own  heart,  an  early  friend. 

One,  only  one,  who  would  on  him  attend. 

To  give  and  take  a  look!  at  this  his  journey’s  end  ; 

One  link,  however  slender,  of  the  chain 
That  held  him  where  he  could  not  long  remain  ; 

The  one  sole  interest ! — No,  he  could  not  now 
Retain  his  anger ;  Nature  knew  not  how  ; 

And  so  there  came  a  softness  to  his  mind. 

And  he  forgave  the  usage  of  mankind. 

His  cold  long  fingers  now  were  press’d  to  mine. 

And  his  faint  smHe  of  kinder  thoughts  gave  sign  ; 

His  lips  moved  often  as  he  tried  to  lend 

His  words  their  sound,  and  softly  whisper'd  ‘friend.'' 

Not  without  comfort  in  the  thoi^^t  express’d 

By  that  cidm  look  with  which  he  sank  to  rest'  *'  Pp.  49—52 
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In  the  fourth  book,  Richard  be^ns  his  own  history,  which  is 
continued  through  the  fifth  and  sixth.  It  is  sweetly  and  inter¬ 
estingly  told.  The  occupadon  of  his  boyhood,  left  much  to  its 
own  guidance,  was  to  read  the  volume  of  the  human  heart  in 
familiar  intercourse  with  all  who  would  allow  him  to  approach 
them.  The  harbour — the  shop— the  inn — the  shepherd's  or  the 
smuggler's  hut,  were  all  by  turns  his  strange  school.'”  His 
friendships  were  with  the  poor.  The  adventures  of  one  cottage 
family  furnish  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  epsode,  containing  indera 
a  prominent  and  most  needless  instance  of  the  warfare  which  Mr. 
Crabbe  wagn  with  Methodism,  but  otherwise  in  his  very  best 
style.  In  Ridiard's  riper  years,  the  hopes,  and  fears,  and  jea- 
louries  of  growing  passion  are  coloured  with  great  truth  and 
clearness ;  and  the  strength  of  wedded  love  is  hailed  with  joy 
and  triumph. 

*•  •  —dost  thou  still  love  this  woman  ?' 

O  beyiHid 

What  I  can  tell  thee  of  the  true  and  fond :  . 

.  '  Hath  she  not  soothed  me  sick,  enrich'd  me  poor. 

And  banish'd  death  and  misery  from  my  door  ? 

Has  she  not  dierish'd  every  moment's  bliss. 

And  made  an  Eden  of  a  world  like  this  ? 

When  care  would  strive  with  us  his  watch  to  keep, 

Has  she  not  sung  the  snarling  fioid  to  sleep  ? 

And  when  Distil  has  look’d  us  in  the  wx, 

Has  she  not  tdd  him,  '  thou  art  not  Disgrace  ?'  "  P.  132. 


In  the  seventh  book,  George  repays  his  Ixxither's  confidence. 
His  tale,  we  think,  ia  by  no  means  so  happy.  George,  we  sus¬ 
pect,  is  one  of  the  few  among  the  characters  describe  in  these 
Tolumes  to  whose  personal  acquaintance  Mr.  Crabbe  could  not 
introduce  us,  were  we  so  fortunate  as  to  visit  hiin  at  his  rectory. 
There  are  two  different  eras  in  the  character ;  each  is  natund 


enough  in  itself,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  us  to  harmonize  in¬ 
to  one  living  whole;  nor  is  the  mock  hermc  style  in  which 
George  relates  the  dreams  of  his  youth,  (though  t^culated,  no 
doubt,  to  mark  the  mixtiue  of  shame  and  attachment  with 
whidi  he  looks  back  to  them,)  well  suited  to  the  confidential  air 
of  his  communication  with  a  brother.  George,  in  eariy  youth, 
^  a  mere  enthuriast ;  who  first  sketched  to  himself  scenes  of 


Uiss  too  bright  for  real  life,  and  then,  on  the  acquaintance  of  a 
moment,  gave  up  all  the  affectjons  and  all  the  hopes  of  his 
Toung  heart  to  a  fur  miud,  who  he  trusted  was  to  share  hb 


“  *  Years  now  had  flown,  nor  was  the  passion  cured. 
But  hope  bad  life,  and  so  was  life  endured ; 
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The  mind’s  disease,  with  all  its  strength,  stole  on. 

Till  youth,  and  health,  and  all  but  love  were  gone. 

And  there  were  seasons,  Richard,  horrid  hours 
Of  mental  suffering !  they  o’erthrew  my  powers. 

And  made  my  mind  unsteady — I  have  still,  • 

At  times,  a  feeling  of  that  nameless  ill. 

That  is  not  madness— I  could  always  tell 
My  mind  was  wandering— knew  it  was  not  well ; 

Felt  all  my  loss  of  time,  the  riiameful  waste 
Of  talents  perish’d,  and  of  parts  disgraced : 

But  though  my  mind  was  sane,  there  was  a  void— 

My  understanding  seem’d  in  part  destroy’d ; 

1  diought  I  was  not  of  my  species  one. 

But  unconnected  !  injured  and  undone. 

"  *  While  in  this  state,  once  more  my  uncle  prajr'd 
That  I  would  hear — 1  heard,  and  I  obey’d ; 

For  I  was  thankful  that  a  beii^^  bndce 
On  this  my  sadness,  or  an  interest  took 
In  my  poor  life — but,  at  his  mansion,  rest 
Came  with  its  halcyon  stillness  to  my  breast; 

Slowly  there  enter’d  in  my  mind  concern 
For  t^gs  about  me — I  would  something  learn. 

And  to  my  uncle  listen ;  who,  with  joy. 

Found  th^  ev’n  yet  I  could  my  powers  employ. 

Till  I  could  feel  new  hq^  mjjr  mind  possess. 

Of  ease  at  least,  if  not  <»  happiness : 

Till,  not  contented,  not  in  discontent. 

As  my  good  uncle  counsell’d,  on  I  wait ; 

Conscious  of  youth’s  great  error — nay,  the  crime 
Of  manhood  now— a  dreary  waste  of  time ! 

Omsdous  of  that  account  which  I  must  ^ve 

How  life  had  past  with  me— I  strove  to  uve.’"  Pp.  150—152. 

When  his  mind  is  thus  sobered,  he.  meets  a^n  the  object  of 
his  phrenaed  attachment — meets  her  in  the  dwellings  of  vice 
and  misery  !  A  strong  revuluon  led  him  for  a  while  to  the  pur* 
suit  of  gain. 

**  *  But  I  was  sick,  and  sickness  brought  disgust ;  . 

My  peace  I  could  not  to  my  profits  trust : 

Agam  some  views  of  brighter  kind  appear’d. 

My  heart  was  humbled,  and  my  mind  was  clear’d  ; 

I  felt  those  helps  that  souls  diseased  restore. 

And  that  cold  frenzy.  Avarice,  raged  no  more. 

Frcrni  dreams  of  boundless  weidth  I  then  arose  ; 

This  place,  the  scene  of  infimt  bliss,  I  chose. 

And  here  I  find  relief,  and  here  I  seek  repose. 

‘  Yet  much  is  lost,  and  not  yet  much  is  found. 

But  what  remains,  I  would  believe,  is  sound ; 
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That  first  wfld  pasnon,  that  last  mean  desire. 

Are  felt  no  more ;  but  holier  hopes  require 
A  mind  prepared  and  rteacW — my  reform 
Has  fears  like  his,  who,  suffering  in  a  storm. 

Is  on  a  rich  but  unknown  country  cast. 

The  future  fearing,  while  he  feels  the  past ; 

But  whose  more  weerfiil  mind,  with  hope  imbued. 

Sees  through  receding  clouds  the  rising  good.”  P.  168, 169. 

The  eighth  book  contiuns  the  history  of  two  sisters ;  who,  on 
the  very  eve  of  marriage,  lost  their  fortunes  through  the  villany 
of  their  banker.  With  their  fortunes  they  lose  their  suitors 
too,  and  seek  their  livelihood  by  the  teaching  of  a  school.  The 
portrait  of  each  b  drawn  with  great  care,  and  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  The  mind  of  the  elder  is  somewhat  unsettled  by  her  ca¬ 
lamity  ;  and  the  story  closes  with  a  wild  and  melancholy  ballad 
of  her's,  which  proves  how  much  Mr.  Crabbe  could  soften  his 
versiticadon,  if  softness  and  polish  were  his  object. 

The  nintli  book  is  in  a  more  playful  strain.  A  neighbour  of 
the  Squire's  ha-s  married,  in  the  hope  of  making  his  bride  his 
pupil ;  the  lady's  love  for  both  literature  and  science  vanishes 
entirely  in  wedlock.  Anodier  neighbour,  the  Old  Batchelor, 
relates,  in  tlie  tenth  book,  the  history  of  four  disappointments 
which  have  doomed  him  to  celibacy.  The  eleventh  is  its  coun¬ 
terpart,  the  adventures  of  a  good-hearted,  sensible,  contented 
old  maid  ;  who,  but  for  a  tilt  with  the  Methodists,  and  some 
ill-judged  sneers  at  her  friend  Priscilla,  tells  her  tale  very  plea¬ 
santly. 

The  story  of  Sir  Owen  Dale,  wluch  the  rector  relates  in  the 
twelfth  book,  contains  by  far  the  most  splendid  passages  in  these 
volumes.  Its  plot  is  revolting,  and  not  very  probable.  Sir 
Owen,  a  widower,  after  cautiously  watching  the  tigns  of  seem¬ 
ing  attachment  in  a  woman  twenty  years  younger  than  him,  de¬ 
clares  himself  her  lover,  and  is  refused. 

“  j— — »*She  show’d  a  cool  respectful  air. 

And  he  began  to  falter  in  his  prayer. 

Yet  urged  Mr  kindness— Kinwess  she  confess’d. 

It  was  esteem,  she  felt  it,  and  express’d. 

For  her  dear  father’s  friend ;  and  was  it  right 
That  friend  of  his — she  thought  of  hers — ^to  slight  ? 

This  to  the  wond’ring  lover  strange  and  new. 

And  false  appear’d — he  would  not  think  it  true : 

Still  he  pursued  the  lovely  prize,  and  still 
Heard  the  cold  words,  design’d  his  hopes  to  kill ; 

He  felt  dismay’d,  as  he  perceiv’d  success 
Had  inverse  ratio,  more  obtaining  less ; 

And  still  she  grew  more  cool  in  her  replies. 

And  talk’d  of  age  and  improprieties, 
vot.  II.  Ko.  III.  r 
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Then  to  his  friends,  although  it  hurt  l^s 
And  to  the  lady's,  he  for  aid  applied ; 

^^ho  kindly  woo’d  foe  him,  but  striqngly  yr.ere  denied. 

**  And  now  it  was  those  6ercer  passions  rose. 

Urged  by  his  love  to  murder  his  repose ; 

Shame  shook  his  soul  to  be  deceived  so  long. 

And  fierce  Revenge  for  such  contemptuous  wrong ; 

Jealous  he  grew,  and  Jealousy  supplied 
His  mind  with  rage,  unsooth’d,  unsadshed ; 

And  grievous  were  the  pangs  of  deeply  wounded  Pride. 

His  generous  foul  had  not  the  grief  sustain’d. 

Had  he  not  thou^t,  *  Revenge  may  be  obtain’d.’  ”  p.  13, 14. 

The  plan  of  revenge  on  which  he  determines,  is  to  instigate 
his  nephew  to  win  the  heart  of  this  **  fair  foe,'”  Innding  him  by 
oath  “  to  leave  her  lamenting.'”  Morden  becomes  the  victim  of 
this  strange  engagement.  He  wins  Camilla  indeed,  but  is  won 
by  her  in  his  turn.  In  vain  all  the  eloquence  of  agony  is  used 
by  him  ^th  his  uncle.  Sir  Owen  is  inexorable,  and  triumphs 
like  a  fiend  in  the  anguish  which  he  causes.  In  this  frame  of 
mind,  he  viats  his  favourite  tenant  Ellis.  The  worst  of  do¬ 
mestic  misery  had  fallen  upon  Ellis :  his  wife,  the  mother  of 
his  three  daughters,  hi^  fm^ken  him  with  a  friend  whom  he 
had  loved  and  trusted.  In  the  very  madness  of  revenge  he  had 
pursued  the  fugitives ;  and  Sir  Owen  goes  now  to  be  whetted  in 
liis  own  purpose  by  the  experience  of  a  kindred  spirit  Ellis 
found  his  injurers  at  the  last — found  them  in  all  the  accumulat¬ 
ed  wretchedness  of  famine,  mortal  sickness,  wd  remorse. 

“  My  friend !”  Sir  Owen  answer’d,  “  what  became 
Of  your  just  anger  p-— when  you  mw  their  shame. 

It  was  your  triumph,  and  yqu  should  have  ^lumn 
Sbrengm,  if  not  jqy^their  sufferings  wm  their  own.” 

"  Alas,  for  them  I  their  own  in  very  deed ! 

And  they  of  mercy  had  the  greater  need ; 

Their  own  by  purchase,  for  meir  frailty  pi^,— 

And  wanted  nnven’s  own  justice  human  aid  ? 

And  seeing  this,  could  I  beseech  my  God 
For  deeper  misery,  and  a  heavier  r^  ?” 

“  But  could  you  help  them  Think,  Sir  Owen,  how 
I  saw  them  then — methinks  I  see  them  now ! 

She  had  not  food,  nor  aught  a  mother  needs. 

Who  for  another  life  and  dearer  feeds  t 
I  saw  her  speechless ;  on  her  wither’d  breast 
The  wither’d  diild  extended,  but  not  prest. 

Who  sought,  with  moving  lip  and  feeble  cry. 

Vain  instmct  I  for  the  fount  without  supply.” 
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“  And  you  rditVed  ?* 

“  If  hell's  seducii^  crew 
Had  seen  that  sight,  (hey  must  have  pitM  too.” 

"  Revenge  was  thine— ^thou  hadst  the  power,  the  right ; 

To  give  It  up  was  heaven's  own  act  te  sli^t.” 

"  Tell  me  not,  Sir,  rights,  and  witmgs,  or  powers ! 

I  felt  it  written— Vengeance  is  not  ours  T’ 

**  What  didst  thou,  man  ?” 

*  I  brought  diem  to  a  eot 
Bdiind  your  larches/—*  semsester’d  spot,  ' 

Where  dwrils  the  wocaan :  I  bdieve  her  mind 
Is  now  enlighten’d— I  am  sure  resign’d  : 

She  gave  her  infant,  thmsgh  with  aiding  heart 
And  faltering  spirit,  lAie  nursed  apart. 

■*  And  that  vQe  scoundrel’ - 

*  '  *  Nay,  his  nai&e  restore. 

And  call  him  Cecfl,— for  he  is  no  more : 

When  my  vain  help  was  offer’d,  he  was  past 
All  human  aid,  ana  shortly  breathed  his  last ; 

But  his  heart  open’d,  and  oe  lived  to  see 
Guilt  in  himself,  and  find  a  friend  in  me. 

Strange  was  their  parting,  parting  <m  the  day 
I  offer’d  help,  and  took  uie  man  away,  . 

Sure  not  to  meet  again,  and  not  to  live 
And  taste  of  joy— He  feebly  cried,  *  Forgive ! 

1  have  thy  guilt,  thou  mine,  but  now  adieu ! 

Tempters  and  tempted !  what  will  thence  ensue 
]  know  not,  dare  not  think  T- He  said,  and  he  withdrew. 

*  But,  Ellis,  tell  me  didst  thou  thus  desire 
To  heap  upon  their  heads  those  coals  of  fire  f 

*  If  fire  to  melt,  that  feeling  is  confest, — 

If  fire  to  shame,  I  let  that  question  rest ; 

But  if  aught  mwe  the  taerra  words  imj^y, 

1  know  it  not— no  commentator  1.* 

*  Then  did  you  freely  fratn  your  soul  forgive  ?*— 

*  Sure  as  I  hope  before  my  Judge  to  live. 

Sure  as  1  trust  his  mercy  to  receive. 

Sure  as  his  word  I  honour  and  believe. 

Sure  as  the  Saviour  died  upon  the  tree 

For  all  wiio  sin, — for  that  dear  wretdi  and  me,— 

Whom  never  more  on  earth  will  I  fiwsake  or  see.* 


Sir  Owen  softly  to  hia  bed  adjourn’d. 

Sir  Owen  quicltly  to  his  home  return’d  ; 
And  all  the  way  he  meditating  dwelt 
On  what  this  man  in  his  affliction  felt ; 
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How  he,  resenting  first,  forbore,  forgave,  ^ 

His  passion's  lord,  and  not  his  anger’s  slave; 
And  as  he  rode  he  seem’d  to  few  the  deed 
Should  not  be  done,  and  urged  unwonted  speed. 
Arrived  at  home,  he  scorn’d  the  change  to  hide. 
Nor  would  indulge  a  mean  and  selfish  pride. 
That  would  some  little  at  a  time  recal 
Th’  avenging  vow ;  he  now  was  frankness  all  : 
He  saw  his  nephew,  and  with  kindness  moke— 
‘  Chwlcs,  I  repent  my  purpose,  and  revoke ; 
Take  her— I’m  tau^t,  and  would  I  could  repay 
The  generous  tead^ ;  hew  me,  and  obey  : 
Bring  me  the  dew  coquette,  and  let  me  vow 
On  lips  half  peijured  to  be  passive  now : 

Take  her,  and  lik  me  thad^  the  powers  divine 
She  was  not  stolen  when  her  hand  was  mine. 

Or  when  her  heart — Her  smiles  I  miistTorget, 
She  my  revenge,  and  cancel  either  debt.’ 


Here  ends  our  tale,  for  who  will  doubt  the  bliss 
Of  ardent  lovers  in  a  case  like  this  ? 

And  if  Sir  Owen's  was  not  half  so  strong. 

It  may,  perchance,  continue  twice  as  Imm."  • 

VoL  ii.  pp,  42—47. 


The  “  dangers  of  delay”  are  illustrated  in  the  thirteenth 
book,  by  the  case  of  a  young  man,  who  in  a  short  absence  from 
his  betrothed  bride,*  yields,  half  unconsciously,  to  the  power  of 
another  mistress.  The  fourteenth,  “  the  natural  death  of  love,” 
combines,  with  much  pretty  poetry,  and  much  shrewd  sarcasm, 
a  great  deal  of  sensible  counsel  to  young  wedded  people.  The 
finieenth,  “  Gretna  Green,”  is  a  strongly  woven  tissue  of  the 
sordid  and  the  sensual.  The  rixteenth  is  a  ghost  story.  We 
should  have  been  much  better  pleased  had  the  subject  been 
omitted.  This  seems  intended  as  an  instance  of  a  case  in  which 
it  was  not  a  priori  improbable  that  a  ghost,  might  be  allowed  to 
appear,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  warning  to  be  con¬ 
veyed.  But  ■  really  it  reouiiw  no  ghost  to  tell  a  latly  alreaily 
arrived  at  the  years  of  mscretion,  that,  if  she  married  a  boy, 
no  happiness  was  likely  to  follow  from  so  absurd  a  connection. 
The  seventeenth  is  an  amuring  history  of  a  widow,  who  in  two- 
of  her  three 'marriages  had  bk;n  indulged,  and  in  one  restrain¬ 
ed. 

*  What  gives  our  tale  its  moral  ?  Here  we  find 
That  wives  like  this  are  not  for  rule  design’d,  ' 

Not  yet  for  blind  submissiem :  happy  they. 

Who  while  they  feel  it  pleasant  to  obey. 

Have  yet  a  kind  companion  at  their  side 
W’ho  in  their  journey  will  his  power  divide, 
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Or  field  the  reina,  and  bid  the  lady  guide ; 

Then  pointa  the  wonder*  of  the  way,  and  makes 
The  duty  pleasant  that  she  undertakes ; 

He  shows  her  objects  as  they  move  along. 

And  gently  rules  the  movements  that  are  wrong  : 

He  tells  her  all  the  skilful  driver’s  art. 

And  smiles  to  see  how  well  she  acts  her  part ; 

Nor  praise  denies  to  courage  or  to  skill. 

In  using  power  that  he  resumes  at  wilL"  VoL  ii.  p.  21S,  214. 

The  eighteenth  is  a  pretty,  thou^  not  a  very  probable  tale. 
Tlic  subject  of  it,  as  we  understana  from  the  preface,  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  R(^rs ;  and  it  is  more  within  his  walk  than  Mr. 
Crabbe’s.  Ellen”  forms  an  attachment  to  the  tutor  of  her 
brothers.  The  tutor  feels  the  value  of  .that  attachment,  and 
fondly  returns  it.  But  he  has  self-command  enough  to  conceal 
his  feelings,  and  to  flee  from  the  trial.  After  years  of  travel 
he  returns,  finds  Ellen  her  own  mistress,  but,  (by  one  of  those 
capricious  waywardnesses,  which  we  think  were  here  out  of 
place,)  is  refused  admission  when  he  hastens  to  her  door.  Bit-’ 
lerly  she  laments  it,  but  in  vair, 

As  past  the  day,  the  week,  the  month,  the  year, 

■  The  faint  hope  sicken’d,  and  gave  place  to  fear. 

No  Cedi  came !— >*  Come,  peevish  and  unjust !’ 

Sad  Ellen  cried,  *  why  dboish  this  disgust  ? 

Thy  Ellen’s  voice  could  charm  thee  once,  but  thou 
Canst  nothing  see  or  hear  of  Ellen  now  !’ 

.  Yes  !  she  was  right ;  the  grave  on  him  was  dosed. 

And  there  the  lover  and  the  friend  reposed.  ’ 

The  news  soon  reach’d  her,  and  she  then  replied 
in  his  own  manner—*  I  am  satisfied  K 

To  her  a  lover's  **  P*id, 

The  darling  wealth  of  the  devoted  maid ; 

Fn>ip  this  her  best  and  favourite  books  ^e  buys. 

From  this  are  dded  the  favourite  charities ; 

And  when  a  tale  or  face  afidrts  her  heart. 

This  is  the  fund  that  must  relief  impart. 

8uch  have  the  ten  last  years  of  Ellen  been  ! 

Her  very  last  that  sunken  eye  has  seen  ! 

I'hat  half  angelic  being  still  must  fade 
Till  all  the  angel  in  the  mind  be  made 
And  now  the  closing  scene  will  shortly  come — 

She  cannot  visit  sorrow  at  her  home ;  . 

Hut  still  she  feeds  the  hungry,  still  prepares 
The  usual  softeners  of  the  peasant’s  cares, 

And  though  she  prays  not  with  the  dying  now. 

She  teaches  them  to  die,  and  shows  them  how. 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  232,  233. 
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SOO  Trabbe'i  Tale$  tk^  HalL 

William  Baley'*  is  exceptionable  in  point  of  morality.  It 
is  a  shred  of  the  G«rBum  School.  A  frail  fair  one,  after  years 
of  penitence,  is  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  the  man  who  had 
loved  her  in  purer  and  hapjner  days.  Hints  are  given  of  pal¬ 
liating  circumstances  in  her  case  ;  but,  had  they  b^n  more  ex¬ 
plicit,  and  more  satisfactory  thm  they  are,  this  was  none  of  the 
departments  where  it  was  at  all  necessary  fesr  Mr.  Crabbe  to  re¬ 
lax  his  high  standard  of  purity.  We  wish  that  this  tale  were 
modified  or  cancelled,  though  there  is  much  pretty  writing  in  it. 

To  the  twentieth  tale  also  we  object.  It  not  only  reverts  to 
the  injudicious  theme  of  apparitions,  but  is  unpleasantly  nut. 
naged  in  itself.  After  we  have  been  prepared,  with  sufficient, 
and  far  more  than  sufficient  solemnity,  tor  an  interview  in  the 
i^es  of  a  cathedral  between  a  lovelorn  nuuden,  and  the  spirit 
of  her  departed  bridegroom,  the  spint  fwoves  to  be  a  brutal 
cufiian  who  has  been  employed  in  rifling  me  dead. 

The  twenty-first  is  one  of  those  tales  of  crime  and  misery  in 
which  Mr.  Crabbe  has  terrible  power.  James  and  Robert,  two 
brothers  of  very  diadmilar  character,  the'  one  prudent  and  calcu¬ 
lating,  the  other  thoughtless  and  bold,  are  rivals  for  the  love  of 
Rachel.  Robert,  her  favourite,  incapable  of  steady  industry, 
seeks  sudden  wealth  by  smuggling;  and  when  that  resource 
fiuls  him,  he  joins  a  gang  of  poolers.  An  affray  ensues,  in 
which  blood  is  shed,  Ro^rt  is  secured ;  and  James,  the  game- 
keeper,  through  his  influence  with  his  Lord,  has  the  prisoner's  life 
in  his  power.  He  demands  from  Rachel  her  hand  as  the  price  of 
his  fon)earaQce.  She  consults  with  her  lover  in  his  dungeon. 

“  She  saw  him  fetter’d  fall  of  grief,  alone. 

Still  as  the  dead,  and  he  suppress’d  a  groan 

At  her  appearance - Now  she  pray’d  far  strength ; 

And  the  couple  could  converse  at  length. 

It  was  a  scene  that  shook  her  to  repeat,— 

IJfe  faught  with  love,  bodi  powerful,  and  both  sweet. 

'  Wilt  thou  die,  Robert,  or  preserve  thy  life  ? 

Shall  I  be  thine  own  maid,  or  James’s  wife  ?’ 

^  His  wife  !— No !— Never  will  1  thee  resign — 

No,  Rachel,  no  !*— '  Then  am  I  ever  dime : 

1  know  thee  rash  and  guilty, — but  to  thee 
I  pledged  my  vow,  and  dune  will  ever  be : 

Yet  dunk  again, — the  life  that  God  has  lent 
Is  thine,  but  not  to  cast  away, — Consent, 

If  ’tis  thy  wish ;  for  this  I  made  my  way 
To  thy  distress— Command,  and  1  obey.’ 

*  Perhaps  n\y  brother,  may  have  gain’d  thy  heart  !’— 

^  Then  why  diis  visit,  if  1  wish’d  to  part  ? 

Was  it,  ah  man  ungrateful !  wise  to  make 
RSmt  like  this,  to  hazard  for  thy  sake 
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A  spotless  re^tAioti,  and  to  be 
A  suppliant  to  t^  stem  man  for  thee  ? 

But  1  forgive,— .thy  spirit  hAs  been  tried. 

And  thou  art  weak,  but  still  thou  must  decide. 

I  ask'd  thy  brother,-^ame8,  would’st  thou  command. 

Without  the  loving  heart,  the  obedient  hand  ? 

I  ask  thee,  Robert,  lover,  const  thou,  part 
With  this  poor  hand,  when  master  of  the  heart  ?* 

He  answer'd,  *  Yes !'  *  I  tarry  thy  reply. 

Resign'd  with  him  to  live,  content  with  thee  to  die.' 

Assured  of  this,  with  spirits  low  and  tame. 

Here  life  so  purchased— there  a  death  of  shame  ; 

Death  once  ms  merriment,  but  now  his  dread. 

And  he  with  terror  thou^t  upon  the  dead  : 

*  O  !  sure  ’tis  better  to  ei^ure  the  care 
And  pain  of  life,  than  go  we  know  not  where ! — 

And  18  there  not  the  dreaded  hell  for  sin. 

Or  is  it  only  this  I  feel  within  ? 

That,  if  it  lasted,  no  man  would  sustain. 

But  would  by  any  change  relieve  the  pain : 

Formve  me,  love !  it  is  a  loadisome  thing 
To  uve  not  thine ;  but  still  this  dreaded  sting 
Of  death  torments  me — I  to  nature  cling— 

Go,  and  be  his— but  love  him  not,  be  sure— 

Go,  love  him  not,-rand  I  will  life  endure : 

He,  too,  is  mortal  Rachel  deeply  sigh’d, 

Rut  wo^  no  more  converse :  she  had  oompUed,' 

And  was  no  longer  free — sh^  was  his  broth^s  bride. 

V<d.  iL  pp.  SIS— S15. 

Robert  resumes  his  old  courses ;  the  recklessneM  desperate 
fortunes,  and  the  revenge  of  disappointed  love  mingling'  dread> 
fully  within  him.  The  hour  of  conflict  returns,  and  both  bro¬ 
thers  fall  by  each  other'’s  hand. 

"  As  men  will  childiim  at  thOT  sports  behedd. 

And  smile  to  see  them,  though  unmoved  and  cold. 

Smile  at  the  recollected  g^es,  and  then 
Dep^  and  mix  in  the  slkirs  ^  men : 

So  Rachel  looks  upon  the  world,  and  sees 
It  cannot  longer  pain  her,  lor^r  idease. 

But  just  detiuh'  me  psisiiig  tlmugnt^  or  cause 
A  gentle  nnile  of  pity  or  applause ; 

And  then  the  recollected  soul  repairs 

Her  slumbering  hope,  and  heeds  her  own  affiurs.”  VoL  iL  p.  326. 
In  the  twenty-second  bobk|  Richard  takes  leave  of  a  neigh¬ 
bourhood  which  he  believes,  himself  about  to  forsake.'  But  his 
brother  cannot  now  renounce  his  society ;  and  after  explaining 
the  measures  which  he  has  taken  for  fixing  Riduurd's  family  in 
his  vicimty,  the  poem  closes  thus  gracefully  and  pleasingly. 
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**  *  And  hear  me,  Richard !  if  l  should  offend,  ' 

Assume  the  patron,  and  fwget  the  friend ; 

If  aught  in  word  or  manner  I  express 
That  only  touches  on  thy  happiness  j 
If  I  be  peevish,  humoursome,  unkind, 

SpoiVd  as  I  am  by  each  subservient  mind ; 

For  1  am  humour’d  by  a  tribe  who  make 
Me  more  capricious  for  the  pains  they  take 
To  make  me  quiet ;  should^  thou  ever  feel 
A  wound  from  this,  this  leave  not  time  to  heal. 

But  let  thy  wife  her  cheerful  smile  withhold. 

Let  her  be  civil,  distant,  cautious,  cold ; 

Then  shall  I  woo  forgiveness,  and  repent. 

Nor  bear  to  lose  the  blessings  Heaven  has  lent’  ” 

But  this  was  needless — there  was  joy  of  heart. 

All  felt  the  good  that  all  desir^  t’impart ; 

Respect,  affection,  and  esteem  combined. 

In  sundry  porticms  ruled  in  every  mind ; 

And  o’er  the  whole  an  unobtrusive  air 
Of  pious  joy,  that  ur;^  the  silent  prayer. 

And  bless’d  the  new-tem  feelings - Here  we  close 

Our  Tale  of  Tales  !— -Health,  reader,  and  repose  !” 

‘  V(d.  ii.  pp.  352,  353. 

This  outline  l)ears  such  a  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us,  as  the  blank  profile  docs  to  the  human  face  divine.  It 
is  in  the  volumes  themselves  that  our  readers  must  seek  the  liv¬ 
ing  transcript  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  genius,  with  all  the  shrewdness 
of  its  observation,  and  all  the  liveliness  of  its  sarcasm,  and  all 
the  loftiness  of  its  moral  feeling,  and  all  the  vigour  of  Its  elo¬ 
quence. 


Aet.  IV.— TAe  Childs  Introduction' to  Thorough  Bass^  in 
Conversations  of  a  Fortnight^  between  a  Mother  and  her 
Daughter  of  ten  years  old.  London :  Bald  win  Co.  1819. 
Pp.  96.  4to. 

ORK3  on  music  are  not  usually  noticed  in  literary  reviews. 
Blit  as  we  profess  to  comprehend  the  fine  arts  in  our  range  of 
subjects',  it  is  our  duty  occasioiudly  to  bestow  a  few  images  on 
the  discu^on  of  their  merits.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  we 
should  have  needed  no  apology  in  the  present  instance.  Tho¬ 
rough  bass  is  an  essential  part  of  a  very  interesting  and  very 
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profound  science— a  scienoe,  too,  which,  from  its  peculiar  rela^ 
tion  to  some  of  the  most  generally  dispensed  faculties  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  is  extennvely  cultivated  in  etery  refined  society ;  and  a 
treatise  on  it,  avowedly  intended  for  the  benefit  of  children, 
and  actually  calculated,  in  no  small  d^ree,  to  aid  their  acqui¬ 
sition  of  an  elegant  and  a  rational  accomplishment,  has  un¬ 
doubted  clmms  on  our  critical  attention. 

This  little  publication  contains  much  excellent  and  useful 
matter.  Its  pretensions  are  modest ;  and  the  author,  whilst  she 
never  aims  at  more  than  she  professes  to  treat,  displays  very 
considerable  knowledge,  ingenuity,  and  research,  in  an  unas¬ 
suming  style.  Notwithstanding  all  its  merit,  however,  there  is 
something  of  importance  to  find  fault  with  rnot  in  the  mate¬ 
rials  themselves,  which,  on  the  whole,  are  highly  valuable  i 
but  in  the  arrangement,  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  so  inju¬ 
dicious  as  considerably  to  impiur  their  utility,  if  not  to  destroy  it. 
In  a  wcH*k  of  instruction  upon  a  science  such  as  music,  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  one  written  for  the  use  of  children,  the  write^  cannot 
too  strictly  attend  to  that  pithy  rule,  “  commencer  par  le  com¬ 
mencement.'^  Every  thing,  we  conceive,  should  be  explained 
in  its  natural  order ;  one  step  ought  to  be  secured  before  we  ad¬ 
vance  to  another ;  nothing  should  be  anticipated ;  and  causes 
should  be  developed  before  their  effects  are  discussed.  That 
our  autlior  has  not  followed  the  most  natural  and  philosophical 
plan,  appears  evident,  we  think,  by  her  occasionally  referring 
to  succe^ing  chapters  for  explanation  of  what  is  presently  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  and  is,  perhaps,  more  strongly  manifested  in  two  in¬ 
stances,  which  we  shall  menrion.  The  child  is  told,  about  the 
beginning,  that  the  intervals  of  3,  5,  8,  form  the  common  chord, 
or  fundamental  harmony,  the  most  perfect  combinarion  of  sounds; 
whilst  it  is  not  till  towards  the  end  of  the  book,  that  the  nature 
of  harmonics,  upon  which  this  combination  is  strictly  founded, 
is  explained.  Now  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  most  natural  plan 
would  have  been  first  to  shew,  that  every  note  we  sound  or  sing, 
is  accompanied  by  two  other  notes,  viz.  its  I2th  and  17th  ma¬ 
jor,.— and  that  the  12th  being  the  octave  of  the  5th,  and  the 
17th  the  double  octave  of  the  3d,— tlie  3d  and  5th  are  substitut¬ 
ed,  (octaves  being  considered  as  unisons,)  as  lying  more  within 
the  compass  of  the  vmce  and  hand ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  3d, 
5th,  and  8th,  form  the  most  perfect  harmony,  because  the  im¬ 
mediate  work  of  nature.  A  simple,  but  curious  propositiem  of 
this  kind,  is  apt'  to  excite  and  fix  the  attention  of  a  child  of 
common  capacity,  and  is  easily  enough  understood ;  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  intervals  which  form  the 
fommon  chord  will  be  more  strongly  impressed  upon  the  memoo. 
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ry,  wkett  it  is  perceived  that  they  are  derived  ironi  this  principle 
of  nature,  than  by  merely  tea^ng  a  child  that  the  comihon 
chord  consists  of  the  dd,  iith,  and  ^h,  without  ^in^  any  rea¬ 
son  for  it.  The  otAer  instance  winch  we  have  to  mention  n  still 
worse.  The  child  is  supposed  to  have  learned  how  to  form  the 
common  chord,  and  the  chord  of  the  7th  with  their  inversions, 
when  the  question  is  asked,  **  What  is  a  semitone  ?”  The  child 
eannot  tell.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  explained 
what  an  interval  is,— nay,  the  exact  measure  of  every  int^al 
witliin  the  octave,  before  endeavouring  to  teach  a  knowledge  of 
chords,  which  depends  as  immediately  upon  the  knowledge 
interviJs,  as  spelfi^  does  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  ? 
We  may  be  told,  this  woidd  be  proceemng  too  methodical- 
W,  overburdening  the  nuhd  with  matter,  and  thereby  creating 
confusion  of  ideas.  We  cannot  assent  to  this,  as  we  know  by 
experience  that  k  is  not  so ;  and  that  the  method  we  propose  is 
calculated  to  prevent  that  confusion  which,  in  most  cases,  must 
be  the  consequence  of  carrying  a  child  into  the  depths  of  the 
seieDce,  without  any  explanation  of  preliminaries.  We  regret 
this  want  of  systemadc  arrangement,  jira#,  because  it  has  given 
1^  to  some  serious  errors ;  noxtf  bemuse,  but  for  this  defect, 
we  ^ould  have  pronounced  the  work  one  of  the  most  simple 
and  useful  treatises  on  thorough  bass,  (as  far  as  it  goes,)  that 
has  been  offered  to  the  puUic  ;  and  lartlffy  and  dbove  all,  be¬ 
cause  in  this  country  sucn  a  work  as  we  could  unexcepbonaMy 
recommend  is  deplorably  wanted.  We  have  many  treatises  mi 
the  subject,  it  is  true,  by  vahous  professors  of  rank,  and  of  va¬ 
rious  degrees  of  merit  ;*  but  we  cannot  help  lamenting,  with  our 
author,  that  scarcely  two  of  them-  agree  in  the  very  names  they 
^ve  to  the  same  things,  which  rend^  their  works  as  useless  to 
a  young  student  as  if  they  were  written  in  different  languages ; 
and  what  is  more  fearfoh  they  almost'  all  differ  ,fVoin  each  other 
in  some  of  the  fundamental  paints  of  the  science. 

We  observed  that  the  want  of  a  pnmr  exfrianation*  of  the 
intervals  leads  to  some  serious  errors.  The  first  that  strikes  us 
is  in  the  example  of  voommon  chords*  given  in  page  1*5.  The 
pupil  knows  nc^ing  of  major  or  minor  3ds,  or  periwt  or  imper- 
Sths ;  the  consecjuenoe  is,  that  major  and  minor  chords  are 
jumbled  together  without  distincdon ;  and  in  the  last  chord,- 
that  of  tit,  the  fid  is  minor,  and  the  5th  imperfect  The  chmd,- 
therefore,  as  it  stands,  does  not  contrin  oile  harmonic  (k’  the 
fiindamental  note,  and  of  course,  not  one  note  belonring  to  the' 
fundamental  harmony  of  the  note  B;  excepting  the  B  itself:  it 
is,  in  fact,  the  chord  of  the  minor  7th  to  O  natural.  The  first 
question  ariced  the  child  iB<tfae  aucoeeding  conversation  is,  **  Du 
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**  joaperfig^  andbrstand  what  a  common  chrad  is  aiwwer, 

<*  Yet,  it  it  the  8d,  5di,  and  8th,  of  a  bats  note  played  along 
«  with  k.'’  So  ths^  fot  vaat  oX  knowing  that  there  are  differ* 
ent  kiadt  of  3dt  and  5th%  the  child  u  afterwards  to  unlearn  a 
part  of  what  has  been  inculcated;  and  to  comprehend,  that 
when  the  3d  k  nunor,  and  the  5th  imperfect,  they  do  not  form 
the  coaomoB  chord  of  the  bass,  but  the  chord  of  the  minor  7th 
to  the  major  3d  below  it  AB  tlua,  we  conceive,  arises  from  that 
iadcBaitc  mode  of  laying  doem  the  principles  of  which  we  com* 
plain  it  ii  an  unsatii^totory,  and  not  a  true  definition  oS  a 
eoBunon  dtord,  cm  fundaaieittal  harmony  cS  a  note,  to  say,,  that ' 
it  conakta  of  a  3d,  fith,  and  btk  It  should  be,  a  major  3d, 
perfeet  flh,  and  perfeat  8th.  But  the  child  knows  nothiag  of 
majon  and  ininars,  perfects  md  imperfecta!  Therefore,  we 
argncv  before  ai  dnld  is  made  to  talk  «f  chorda,  which:  are  oom- 
po^  o£  intewak,  he  should  be  made  to  understand  the  nature 
ondpncke  distance  of  intervak. 

The  different  posidone  and  inversions  of  the  cmmnon  chord 
are  weh  and  aadsfoctonly  explained ;  but  we  do  not  think  diat 
the  rules  which  are  gpven  in  the  5th  and  6th  conversUionB  for 
the  different  and  most  proper  positions  of  these  chords,  doubling 
SDsae  notes,  and  omitting  others,  are  intuoduoed  in  their  premier 
place.  The  child  is  told,  that  **  two  common,  or  perfect,<mords, 
seldom  foUaw  eadi  other  without  another  clund  coming  in  be- 
"  tween.^  Very  just ;  but  we  should  certainly  prefer  giving  a 
pupil  an  exact  ai^  predse  idea  of  the  essentiu  chords,  which 
Me  necessarily  uded  in  a  prc^p:etaon  of  chords  or  fundamental 
hasses)  before  engaging  him.  in  doubling  and  omitting  notes  and 
duoilowances,  refinements  which  seem  more  properly  to  belong 
to  an  afterpart  of  hk  tuition,  and  of  which  we  can  scarcely  ex¬ 
pect  he  should  have  any  very  just  idea,  till  he  understands  the 
chords  upon  which  tiiey  are  to  be  exercised,  and  the  dependence 
which  these  chorda  have  upon  each  other.  Indeed,  these  rules 
me  the  more  unnecessary,  espedally  in  an  early  stage  of  instruc* 
tien,  as  the  oomposors  of  the  modem  school  make  little  hesita¬ 
tion  in  leaping  over  them.  We  need  only  ^ve  one  instance.  It 
has  been,  and  here  k  Im*!  down  as  a  rule  to  nmjdify  the  art  of 
cmmxisition,  that  **  all  melodies  must  have  the  perfect  concords 
**  of  the  key  they  are  in  for  their  fundamental  hasses" — that 
that  a  compostr  must  confine  bimaftlf  in  hk  modulations  to  the 
3d,  ith,  5^,  and  6th,  of  hk  key  note.  Now,  in  reality,  how¬ 
ever  legal  this  may  be,  it  would  certainly  amplify  and  dulcify 
a  composition  so  insufferably,  that  we  might  4^y  to  it  the  pa- 
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.  But  wc  have  only  to  look  into  any  of  the  of  Haydn, 

Mozart,  or  Beethoven,  to.  be  convinced  how  completely  this  an¬ 
cient  rule  (of  Italian  birth  aie  should  conjecture)  is  set  a«de ; 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  affects  produced  by  the  violation, 
we  surely  need  not  regret  tlxeir  temeiity. 

In  the  Till  conversation,  the  natiHe  of  the  fundamental  dis¬ 
cord  is  explained ;  and  here  unfortunatcl}'  wc  have  to  complain 
of  the  same  want  of  precision  as  to  intervals.  The  child,  who  is 
told  that  this  discord  is  formed  by  adding  the  7th  of  the  bass  to 
its  ow'n  conunon  chord,  accordingly  proceeds  to  form  the  funda¬ 
mental  discord  of  C  ;  thus  C,  £,  G,  B  natural.  Now  we  take 
u}X)n  us  to  say,  that  the  rule  is  not  just,  and  that  the  chord  re¬ 
sulting  from  it  is  not  the  fundamental  discord  of  C.  The  rule 
should  have  been  to  add  the  minor  7th  to  the  cennmon  chord, 
because  this  chord  is  always  formed  upon  a  dominant,  simply  by 
adding  the  sub-dominant  to  its  own  fundamental  harmony. 
Thus  C  is  the  dominant  of  F  ;  and  B  flat  of  course  the  sub-do¬ 
minant  The  chord  then  should  have  been  C,  £,  G,  B  flat.  The 
B  flat  is  a  minor  7th  from  C,  and  forms  the  peculiar  chord 
of  the  dominant,  or  the  fundamental  discord.  If  we  use  the  B 
natural,  or  sharp  7th,  we  have  no  longer  a  fundamental  discord, 
but  one  that  belongs  more  properly  to  what  are  called  chords 
by  supposition  or  suspension. 

The  term  sub-dominant  7tk,  used  in  the  8th  conversation,  does 
not  appear  to  us  correct  The  peculiar  chord  of  the  sub-domi¬ 
nant  IS  the  great  6th.  It  certainly  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
chord  of  a  7th,  inasmuch  as  it  is  actually  a  chord  of  the  7th  car¬ 
rying  its  minor  3d  to  another  fundamental  bass,  which  is  the 
minor  3d  below  the  sub-dominant.  This  peculiarity  gives  rise 
to  the  term  double  empUn^ment  of  dissonance.  But  if we  u.se  that 
bass,  to  which  the  chord  is  a  7th,  we  can  no  longer  consider  it 
as  a  chord  of  the  sub-dominant.  The  term  sub-dominant  7th 
seems  therefore  to  imply  something  contradictory.  We  certain¬ 
ly  regret,  as  much  as  our  autlior,  the  variety  of  terms  used  in 
treating  of  this  science,  and  we  as  certainly  would  prefer  those 
that  give  the  least  complicated  idea.  But  wc  do  not  think  that 
the  term  we  have  objected  to  is  of  this  description. 

In  the  8th  conversation,  the  preparaUon  and  resolution  of  dis¬ 
cords  are  clearly  and  umply  expbuned.  We  must  observe,  how¬ 
ever,  tlxat  the  rule  given,  for  finmng  out  the  fundamental  bass  of 
all  discords,  viz.  ‘‘  that  when  two  discordant  notes  are  situated 
close  toother,  the  upper  one  is  the  fundamental ;  if  separated, 
that  which  is  placed  lowest,”  will  not  apply  generally,  though  it 
may  in  many  cases.  How  will  it  apply,  for  instance,  to  the. 
f  hord  of  the  diminished  7th,  where  all  the  notes  arp  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances  In  the  ne.xt  conversation,  there  follows,  after  some  use- 
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ful  observations,  what  wc  think  ought  to  have  be^n  the  work, 
viz.  an  explanation  of  intervals.  But  still  it  is  unsatisfactory  ; 
for  it  only  treats  of  perfect  intervals,  and  gives  rise  to  more  con¬ 
fusion.  For  instance,  the  child  is  told  that  the  natural  7th  to  C 
is  B  natural,  yet  that  it  is  not  the  natural  but  the  sharp  7tli. 
Again,  that  the  natural  .7th  to  G  is  F  natural,  yet  that  it  is  nut 
the  natural  but  flat  7th.  We  are  more  and  more  convinced 
that  this  perplexing  contradiction  of  terms,  as  well  as  the  other 
faults  we  have  noticed,  which  roust  inevitably  confuse  the  minds 
of  nineteen  out  of  twenty  children,  might  have  been  avoided  by 
a  simple  exposition  of  tlie  measurement  of  intervals  at  the  com¬ 
mencement,  by  which  a  child  might  easily  have  been  made  to 
comprehend  that  an  interval  is  flat,  sharp,  or  natural,  according 
to  its  distance  from  the  bass  from  which  it  is  reckoned,  and  nut 
because  the  note  which  forms  it  happens  to  be  flat,  sharp,  or  na¬ 
tural  in  the  key  in  which  we  may  be  writing.  As  for  instance, 
F  natural  is  a  flat  or  minor  7th  to  G,  because  the  interval  from 
G  to  F  natural  is  composed  of  a  perfect  5th  and  minor  3d.  For 
the  same  reason  F  sharp  is  a  flat  7th  to  G  sharp,  and  B  natu¬ 
ral  is  a  sharp  7th  to  C,  because  the  interval  b  composed  of  a 
perfect  5th  and  major  3d. 

We  have  next  some  very  sensible  and  clear  observations  on 
chords  of  suspension,  and  a  very  proper  distinction  between  de¬ 
rived  and  inverted  chords.  Chords  of  suspension  belong  to  the 
former.  Whetlier  these,  chords  are  derived  from  the  cununoii 
chord,  or  the  essential  discords,  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  specula¬ 
tion,  on  which  much  learned  argument  might  be  thrown  away. 
In  general,  we  are  inclined  to  think  they  are  derived  from  the 
chords  of  the  dominant  and  sub-dominant,  whose  notes  arc  made 
to  suspend  or  retard  those  of  the  tonic  or  common  chord,  in  re¬ 
turning  to  it  at  the  close  of  a  musical  sentence ;  but  some  of  our 
modern  authors  use  suspensions  upon  discords,  and  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  sentence,  and  that  with  the  most  beautiful  cficct. 

What  remains  of  this  little  book  is  by  much  the  best  part  of  it, 
and  deserves  no  little  praise.  It  relates  chiefly  to  major  and  mi¬ 
nor  modes  and  scales,  and  their  reladon  to  each  other.  The  for¬ 
mation  of  the  minor  mode,  in  particular,  possesses  much  ingenu¬ 
ity  and  truth,  and,  considered  as  a  mathematical  problem,  we 
may  add  elegance.  It  is,  we  believe,  that  of  D’Alembert,  for 
we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  in  any  other  author. 

If  we  have  appeared  to  any  of  our  readers  severe  in  these 
animadverrions,  we  must  entreat  them  to  remember  that  this  is 
not  a  work  of  fancy,  which  may  make  different  impressions  on 
different  tastes,  but  treats  of  a  science  purely  mathematical ;  and 
that  the  faults  we  have  noticed  in  it  appeared  to  us  such  as  we 
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could  not,  widi  any  pretcnsiont  to  impartiality,  pam  over.  Tlie 
faults  we  have  alreaoy  remarked,  seem  to  have  arisen  almost  un* 
av(^ably  from  the  grand  defect  of  the  work,  injudicious  arrange¬ 
ment.  llie  lady,  we  are  oonvtooed,  possesses  a  very  competent 
knowledge  of  the  sdenoe  on  which  die  has  undertaken  to  write ; 
and  her  nook,  were  the  materials  put  into  bettor  order,  with  a 
little  addition,  and  one  or  two  alterations,  would  be  a  highly  va> 
luaUe  puUication.  Even  as  it  stands,  various  ports  of  it  may 
be  turned  to  no  small  advantage  by  masters  in  this  branch  of 
education.  The  author,  be  it  ronarked  too,  is  by  no  means  sin¬ 
gular  in  the  mtin  error  she  has  fallen  into ;  for  if  we  look  into 
the  many  publications  on  the  same  subject  in  our  language,  we 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  discordancy  and  the  bewild^ng 
confunon  that  prevail  among  them.  After  all,  it  is  no  small  pnuse 
to  her  book,  we  concave,  that  there  is  less  to  blame  in  it  than  in 
many  whose  title  pages  bear  names  of  high  celebrity  in  musical 
composition.  We  would  advise  her,  in  any  subsequent  edition, 
not  to  confine  either  herself  or  her  pupils  too  rigidly.  They  ma¬ 
nage  matters  in  Germany  with  much  more  b^ness.  The 
**  mighty  masters'*  of  that  school,  unquestionably  the  greatest 
exisUng,  by  no  means  circumscribe  their  inventive  powers  as 
some  cn  our  English  theorists  do.  We  give  an  anecdote  of 
Haydn,  which  seems  illustrative  of  this  remark.  At  a  muncal 
party  in  this  country,  where  some  of  his  own  compositions  were 
played,  an  amateur,  deeply  versed  in  the  science,  who  could  not 
comprehend  some  of  his  extreme  modulations,  applied  to  Haydu 
to  know  by  what  rule  he  introduced  such  and  such  chords.  **  Oh, 
Sir,**  replira  the  composer,  **  the  chords  are  all  of  them  my  most 
obedient,  humble  servants  T 

Lest  the  author  should  complain  that  we  have  not  allowed  her 
to  speak  for  herself,  we  quote  a  passage  from  her  preface ;  imd 
we  do  so  the  more  cheerfully,  bemuse  we  quite  agree  with  its 
sentiments  as  to  some  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  beset  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  music. 

"  My  object  has  been  to  make  my  language  as  plain,  as  simple,  and 
as  intelligible  as  possible.  1  have  carefully  avoid^  all  technical 
phraseolo^ ;  and  I  have  even,  in  numy  instances,  indulged  in  tan* 
tology  and  recapitulations,  whi^  must  prove  tedious  and  disagreeable 
to  many.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  1  have  not  written  this 
to  please  the  dess  of  well-informed  readers.  My  only  wish  is  to  in* 
form  those  who  supposed  to  be  entirely  ignomt  of  the  subject ; 
and  if  I  succeed  in  my  endeavours  in  smoothuig  its  intricacies  to  one 
juvenile  student,  in  fiuulitating  to  an  affectionate  mother  the  de¬ 
lightful  task  of  improving  the  minds  of  her  young  offspring,  I  shall 
feel  sincerer  pleasure  than  I  could  experience  in  extorting  praise  frnn 
the  sternest  critic.  I  am  sensible  tout  this  little  tract  is  not  only 
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singular  in  being  addressed  to  chiUlreii,  but  that  it  also  differs  fhan  all 
other  puUicetions  on  the  subject  of  thorough  baas  which  1  have  hap> 
pened  to  meet  with,  as  it  professes  to  shew,  fittwa  the  very  beginning, 
that  the  science  of  music  owes  its  chief  difficult  to  the  variety,  and 
sometimes  unintdligibility  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed ;  and 
it  is  in  die  instance  ot  chords—  -many  different  sibilations  are  given  to 
one  and  the  same  combination  of  notes,  which  very  combination,  on 
being  analysed,  (or,  as  it  might  be  termed,  dusected.)  would  appear  a 
natuw  and  fan^iar  harmony.  Indeed,  so  convinoea  am  I  tne  aim- 
plidQr  to  which  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  theory  of  this  science,  that 
I  venture  to  assert,  if  its  professors  would  agree  amongst  themselves 
to  be  content  tp  appropriate  one  single  name  to  each  individual  thing 
of  which  they  treat,  its  principles  would  not  only  be  more  generally 
understood,  but  its  practice,  by  which  1  mean  diiefly  the  art  com¬ 
position,  would  be  very  essentially  improved.* 


Aet.  V. — Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Spanish  Main  in  the 
Ship  «  Txeo  Friends the  occupation  of  Amelia  Island  by 
M^GregoTy  ^c. — Sketches  qf  the  Province  of  East  Florida^ 
and  Anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
Seminole  Indians ;  with  an  Appendix^  containing  a  detail  of 
the  Seminole  War^  and  the  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Arn- 
brisier,  London :  Miller,  1819.  Pp.  328. 

T HIS  book  professes  to  be  of  the  same  kind,  and  to  convey  hi- 
fonnation  upon  the  same  subject  as  that  by  Mr.  Hackett,  which 
we  lately  ncHioed.  It  ic  not,  however,  exactly  what  it  professes 
to  be.  In  every  point  of  view,  but  the  style  of 

writing,  the  turn  of  observation  in  the  author,  and  the  feeling 
with  which  he  addresses  the  public,  this  book  is  v^  different 
horn  the  other.  To  speak  more  distinctly  and  decisively  as  to 
its  comparative  merits,  it  must  be  said,  that,  in  all  the  points 
t^rein  it  differs  from  Mr.  Hackett's  narrative,  it  is  quite  infe- 
lior ;  and  that  the  anonymous  author,  unless  he  has  profaned 
^  credit  upon  a  work  unworthy  of  his  name,  is  indeed  a  per- 
•on  in  every  way  beneath  the  other  gentleman  whom  we  have 
H^ed,— therefore  that  he  is  such  an  one  as  must  be  listened  to 
^  with  far  less  respect,  and  whose  testimony  is  entitled  to  much 
weight. 

And  yet  the  two  books  coincide  very  remarkably  in  the  ac¬ 
counts  which  they  pve  of  the  same  matters.  It  may  seem, 
therefore,  as  if  we  were  bearing  rather  hard  upon  the  anonymous 
writer,  to  hold  his  testimony  so  cheap,  at  the  same  that  we  know 
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its  truth  to  be  confinued and  still  more  so  when  we  confess; 
that  even  in  the  greater  part  of  his  story,  where  Mr.  Hackett's 
statements  do  not  come  to  the  assistance  of  ojur  fiuth,  we  really 
do  believe  that  he  has  not  swerved  much  from  the  truth.  But 
so  it  is,  that  in  the  air  with  which  he  communicates  his  informa¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  turn  of  his  opinions,  tliere  is  something  which 
irresistibly  impresses  us  wntli  an  unfavourable  dispontion  to¬ 
wards  him.  “  We  do  not  like  thee.  Doctor  Fell !”  ^  There  is  an 
irregular  and  turbulent  spirit  always  breaking  forth  in  his  stric¬ 
tures  on  the  oedurrences  which  he  brings  before  his  readers  {  and, 
what  is  woi^  than  all,  an  affectation  to  speak  with  sinmilar  ab¬ 
horrence  of  actions  and  enterprises,  in  which  he  himselt  was  en¬ 
gaged,  not  only  with  willingness,  but  with  a  full  apprehension  of 
their  true  nature  and  tendency.  It  is  in  the  course  of  the  world 
that  a  convert  should  liate  and  persecute  his  old  sect,  who  hold 
to  that  which  he  has  abandoned  But  such  a  disposition  has 
never  been  esteemed  by  the  general  body  of  mankind  as  the 
mark  of  a  character  in  'whom  implicit  confidence  could  be  wor¬ 
thily  placed.  The  zeal  of  such  men  may  make  them  dangerous 
as  enemies ;  but  as  enemies  they  are  never  creditable,  and  as 
friends  they  can  never  be  safe.  When  they  deal  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  with  the  cluu'acter  which  they  have  quitted,  they  can  deserve 
no  confidence  in  that  which  they  may  have  assumed. 

In  general,  we  should  not  consider  it  quite  fiur  to  be  so  free 
with  the  personal  character  of  those  who  appear  before  us. 
Something  we  feel  to  be  due  in  the  way  of  a  just  deference  to 
every  man,  who  lays  before  the  public,  on  any  subject,  that  which 
he  thinks  they  are,  or  ought  to  be  concerned  in ;  and  something 
too  in  the  way  of  indulgence,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  each  one, 
who,  for  the  first  time,  uses  the  right  of  addressing  the  public, 
may  be  able  to  acquit  himself  on  an  occarion  of  such  difticulty, 
where  there  are  so  many  chances  of  fmlure.  And  in  the  case 
anonymous  publications,  besides  these  just  claims,  a  great  deal 
ought  to  be  presumed  in  favour  of  the  character  and  motives  of 
the  writer,  as  much  at  least  as  his  work  will  allow.  But  one 
who  deals  very  freely  with  the  personal  character  of  others,  must 
be  content  to  put  up  with  a  similar  freedom  towards  his  own. 
In  sucli  a  case,  too,  as  that  of  writing  on  a  subject,  where  tlie 
whole  importance  of  a  work  depends  on  the  individu^  credit  and 
veracity,  of  the  author,  that  alone  must  make  it  necessary  to  form 
some  estimate  of  his  character.  And  if  he  withholds  his  name, 
and  all  other  means  of  judging  as  to  what  may  be  due  to  him,^ 
then  of  course  we  must  take  him  to  be  such  as  he  shows  himselt 
in  his  work.  Therefore  it  is,  notwithstanding  all  that  defsreyce 
which  we  admit  to  be  due  to  the  whole  tribe  of  authors,  notwith- 
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standing  ail  that  'reasonable  indulgence  and  fair  presumption 
which  we  so  freely  admit,  and,  in  this  case,  have  fully  allowed, 
that  we  have  coikne  to  these  condunoos  touching  the  character  of 
die  author  of  this  narraUve. 

On  a  subject  of  such  peculiar  interest  and  importance  as  that 
referred  to  in'  the  title-page  of  these  volumes,  there  are  many 
good  objections  to  an  anonymous  publication.  There  may,  in¬ 
deed,  be  strong  reasons  to  induce  a  man  to  withhold  his  name, 
when  he  tells  tnat  he  has  been  engaged  in  transactions  which 
violated  the  laws  of  his  country,  to  say  nothit^  of  moral  and 
political  obligations.  But  it  so  happens,  that  whatever  may  be 
,  the  reasons  which  induce  this  writer  to  conceal  hts  name,  he  has 
so  distinctly  marked  himself  by  mentioning  the  particular  dr- 
eumstances  of  times,  places,  and  persons,  in  all  the  'mattebilh 
which  he  himself  was  ei^gaged,  the  part  which  he  took,  and  the 
naniier  in  which  he  conducted  himself  even  to  very  minute 
points,  that  he  must  be  easily  identified  and  recognised  by  any 
of  the  many  persons  who  were  present  at  the  various  scenes 
which  he  describes.  All  that  we  know'^of  him  is  the  veiy^  little 
which  he  tells  us  in  dil&rent  parts  of  the  book.  It  would  seem 
that  he  once  studied  law,  oT  endeavoured  to  do  so ;  for  he  says 
(p.  lOS)  that  he  had  **  made  the  bar  his  pursuit''  But  whether 
in  the  course  of  this  pursuit  he  ever  reached  the  bar;  or  whether 
(which  -we  fear  is  most  likely)  instead  of  overtaking  in  the  race, 
be  was  himself  overtaken,  and  compelled  to  abandon  the  course, ' 
we  are  not  informed.  However,  where  there  is  any  thing  mys¬ 
terious  or  difficult  of  apprehension  with  reference  to  the  actions 
and  motives  of  authors,  we  love  to  let  them  spetik  for  themselves; 
and  we  therefore  take  this  gentleman's  own  account  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  induced  him  to  enter  the  service  of  the  South  Ame-' 
rican  insurgents,  and  now  to  give  the  h'lstory  of  his  enterprise. 

"  The  loss  of  a  beloved  parent,  and  some  circumstances  of  a  pain¬ 
ful  and  distressing  nature,  over  which  I  had  neither  controul  nor  in¬ 
fluence,  induced  me  to  seek  relief  to  my  feelings  in  absence  from  my 
eouritry ;  and  this  CMitest,  whid\  my  prejudices  in  favour  of  rational' 
liberty  had  led  me  to  respect,  caused  me  to  listen  with  attention  to' 
proposals  at  once  imposing  and  seductive.  Hoping  in  their  reality, 
and  consulting  my  wishes  for  absence,  I  joined  the  party  who  were 
to  embark  at  Portsmouth  in  the  ship  Two  Friend t ;  determined,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  to  investigate  the  cause 
before  1  would  so  far  commit  myself  as  to  become  identified  with  it, 
and  one  of  its  supporters.  To  detail  this  infatuated  enterprise,  to  de¬ 
scribe  the' miseries  of  my  comrades,  and  our  disappointments,  is  the 
ol^ject  of  the  present  narrative,  hoping,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  may 
di^  others  from  becoming  the  victims  of  credulity,  and  the  devoted 
instruments  of  wicked  and  unprincipled  men,  who  would  willingly 
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make  the  Ixidies  of  (heir  g^erouf  ^es  ateps  to  thmr  aynbUioo  «q4 
power."  P..4.  - 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  quarrel  veyy  pudi  with  the  title- 
page  of  ^ny  book ;  and  yet  we  are  giwatly  dissatufied  with  that 
of  the  yoluipe  before  us.  Unless  East  Florida  be  called  the 
Spanish  d/a«n,  there  is  no  “  voyage  to  the  Spanish  Miun  nor 
was  the  voyage  to  Florida  nijMe  **  in  the  ship  Two  Friends^ 
since  it  appears  fiont  the  narradve,  that  this  ship  carried  the  au¬ 
thor  only  to  the  island  of  St.  Tboinas  iq  the  West  Indi^  Tliat 
which  the  book  really  contains,  is  an  account  of  a  voyage  to  the 
tVnt  Indies,  thence  to  Amelia  Island  and  Florida,  with  an' 
account  of  the  operations  carried  bn  in  that  part  of  the  world  by 
the  persons  so  well  known  under  the  names  of  Sir  Gregor  Mac- 
gregor  and  Commodore  Aqry.  These  subjects,  iiccupy  half  the 
voluni^,  The  other  half  contains,  maqy  particulars  and  doou* 
meats  relative  to  the  Semiiu^c  war;  theinvaaun  of  the  ^loridas 
by  the  armed  forra  the  United  States ;  and  the  execution  of 
two  British  subjects,  Mr.  Arbuthnot  and  Mr.  Ambnster,  by  the 
commander  of  that  armed  force  within  the  terr^ries  of  his  Ca> , 
tholic  Majesty.  The  6rst  part  of  the  book,  it  be  seen,  iathe 
l^ast  important,  and  may  De  very  shortly  dismissed.'  B^t  the 
other  matters  to  wluch  it  relates  are  of  great  interest ;  for  tfa^ 
have  ail  excited  much  attention,  aud  paade  much  noise  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Some  additional  informatiop  respecting  th^  is 
certainly  afforded  by  tlus  volume ;  but  it  is  not  much,  nor  of  a 
qature  to  alter  the  ^neral  complexion  which  th^  tranhmtions 
4aVe  worn  for  soine  tune.  However,  aa  tfae'acedunts  of  the  va¬ 
rious  events  which  are  embraced  in  this  narrative  have  been  com¬ 
municated  fNece-meal  by  the  public  press,  and  as  this  is  the  6rst 
pppdftunity  which  has  ocemred  of  taking  a  connected  view  of 
wose  successive  ojserations  which  form  the  whole  of  a  continuous 
and  well-arrangea  systemj  we  cannot  omit  the  c^portunity  of 
presenting  to  our  readers  a  comprehensive  and,  if  posame,  a 
distinct  and  ^urate  account  of  there  extraordinary  events.  It 
^  the  more  dearable  that  this  should  be  done,  inasmuch  as  these 
bvehts  are  pr^hant  'with  consec^uences,  which  will  produce  a  great 
hnd  lastinir  effect  uoon  the  Dohtical  system  of  Europe.  ‘ 


of  that  person,  who  acts  in  London  as  the  **  accredit  a^nt*  of 
die  Venezuelan  republic ;  a  government  which  seems  to  nave  no 
inore  than  ah  imaginary  existence— its  sole  representative  being 
the.  General  Simon  de  Bolivar — ^its  only  sulyects  the  wretched 
knd  ragged  l  eniains  his  disorderly  army— its  only  territory 
the  ground  on  which  there  are  able  to  lodge  themselves  for  the 
time  being.  The  mode  in  which  the  author  and  his  companions 
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tfrtgaged*  tar  fight*  in^  the  ranks  of  the  insurgent  army, 

ia  very  neai4y  the  same  whieh  we  have  already  detailra  from  the 
arttsime  aeooant  of  Me.  Hheketfe  The  same  Don  Mendez,  who 
issued  the  commis^ns  to  that  mntlemen  and  his  fellow  suffer¬ 
ers,  performed  the  like  good  office  to  the  expedition  which  sail¬ 
ed  in  the  **  Two  Frientu."  This  author  talks  as  if  this  pre¬ 
tence  of  issuing  commissions  in  the  insurgent  service  of  Venezu¬ 
ela  was  a  regi^  syatem  of  kidnapping.  It  is  indeed  true,  that 
by  whatever  name  it  may  caUed,  it  is  founded  in  gross  decep- 
tkiri,  supported  by  a  negular  system .  of  scandalous  misrepresen¬ 
tations  of  the  state  and  abdities  of  that  non-existent  body  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Mexico  and  Venezuela.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  long  before  either  Mr.  Hackett,  or  the  person 
who  now  appears  before  us,  had  entered  into  a  negociation  with 
an  agent  in  London,*  there  were  accounts  and  statements  publish¬ 
ed  in  all  the  newspapers;  of  which  they  coUld  not  have  been  ig¬ 
norant,  which  were  m  a  nature  sufficient  to  exdte  great  distrust 
in  the  charaiker  of  those  persons  with  whom  they  treated,  and 
that  warfare  in  'which  they  wiih^  to  engage.  Common  pru¬ 
dence,  dierefore,  made  it  proper,  that,  aftkr  so  much  warmng, 
they  should  have  required  some  satisfactory  proof  of  the  resources 
and  stability  of  that  government  with  whose  nominal  represen¬ 
tative  they  were  treating.  But  no  such  proof  was  required  by 
anyofthnn."  They  entered  into  the  bargain  with  Uidreyes 
open ;  and  having  done  so,  they  exposed  themselves  by  their 
own  free  acts  to  ml  the  distresses  which  followed  upon  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  those  promises  and  contracts  by  winch  they  were  tempted. 
They  were  proof  agmnst  all  warning.  A  strong  instance  of  this 
appears  in  a  circumstance  mentions  in  this  volume.  A  person 
who  had  received  from  Mr.  Mendez  (the  agent)  a  commission  to 
hold  the  rank  of  colonel  in  Bolivar’s  army,  had,  before  he  left 
this  country,  very  urgent  occasion  for  a  small  sum  of  money,  at 
a  time  when  the  only  person  within  his  reach,  to  whom  he  could 
apply  for  assistance,  was  this  agent,  to  whom  he  offered,  by  way 
of  security  for  the  advance  of  thirty  pounds,  the  commission  to 
winch  he  was  appointed.  The  security  was  rejected,  and  the 
money  reflised.  Now,'  if  that  very  man,  who  was  the  agent  to 
the  government,  whose  commission  he  disposed  of,  did  not  con¬ 
sider  it  safe  to  advance  such  a  sum  on  the  credit  of  a  colonePs 
appointment,  what  must  Have  been  his  idea  of  the  service  ?  All 
tnis,  however,  produced  no  effect  in  the  way  of  warning. 

So  far  as  the  accommodations  in  the  ship,  and  the  r^ulatkm  of 
this  expedition  were  concerned,  every  thing  was  much  worse  con- 
dnctedf  than  in  the  Ihore  extensive  armament  to  which  Mr.  Hac- 
was  attached.  Much  disagreeable  dday  took  place  at  Ports- 
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mouth  before  the  ship  was  able  to  sail,  and  before  it  even  ap>. 
peared  whether  or  not  she  was  to  sail  at  all.  The  consequences 
of  this  delay  were  very  inconvenient  to  most  members  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 

"  The  small  resources  of  my  comrades  were  exhausted,  and  several 
were  arrested  for  debt ;  while  others,  in  secrecy  and  retirement,  avoid¬ 
ed  the  durance  vile  which  awaited  their  discovery.  Profiting  by  their 
distressed  situadon,  those  unfeeling  parties  interested  in  the  vessel,  . 
circulated  reports  with  industrious  exertion,  calculated  to  alarm  their 
victims,  and  induce  them  upon  any  terms  to  quit  their  country.  Ac¬ 
counts  were  daily  fabricated  in,  and  forwarded  from_  London,  stating 
that  our  TOvemment  had  resolved  to  arrest  the  progl^  of  the  adven- . 
turers,  who,  in  this  event,  saw  the  frustration  of  their  darling  hopes, 
and  the  total  annihilation  of  their  splendid  expectations.”  P.  11. 

In  short,  the  fate  of  the  expedition  had  nearly  been  decided 
before  the  final  embarkation.  At  len^h  they  departed  m  the 
night  suddenly,  and  with  such  precipitation,  that  the  ship  waa 
unprovided  with  any  sufBcient  provision  for  so  long  a  voyage. 
The  details  of  their  passage  present  scenes  of  tl^e  utmost  ivretch- . 
edness,  from  the  want  of  fit  food,  and  the  disorderly  conduct  of, 
the  passengers.  ‘  No  subordination  existed ;  drunkenness,  brawl¬ 
ing,  and  duels,  were  the  perpetual  pasdme.  Of  his  fellow  pas¬ 
sengers,  the  author  speaks  always  with  much  affected  abhorrence. 

“  The  adventurers,”  “  the  desperate  adventurers,”  “  the  pseudo¬ 
patriots,”  are  the  terms  which  ne  cpnstantly  applies  to  them  as 
the  most  opprobrious  and  disgraceful ;  but  in  what  parUcular 
respect  they  are  more  applicable  to  them  than  to  himself,  even 
in  their  most  scandalous  acceptation,  we  cannot  by  any  means 
discover.  One  unfortunate  man,  who  had  the  appointment /if . 
colonel,  and '  whose  name  was  Macdonald,  is  the  object  of  his . 
constant  and  most  gross  attack.  The  contents  of  .every  chapter 
contain  a  summary  of  this  vulgar  abuse,  which  we  tr^e  through 
the  whole  volume  down  to  the  melancholy  account  of  his  death. 

“  Sapient  opinions  of  Macdonald,”  “  Silly  account  of  Macdo- 1 
nald,”  “  Macdonald's  folly,”  are  common  announcements  at  the , 
head  of  every  chapter.  The  key  to  them  is,  we  imagine,  fur- . 
nished  by  this,  which  appears  among  the  others  of  the  same , 
kind, — “  Quarrel  and  personal  contest  with  Macdonald ;”  for, 
u}x>n  referring  to  that  part  of  the  text  which  is  thus  indicated, . 
it  appears,  notwithstanding  the  obscure  and  elliptical  description, , 
that  the  “  personal  contest”  did  by  no  means  terminate  in  favour 
of  our  author,  but  rather  that  he  was  ve^  soundly  beaten. 

JFrom  scenes  of  such  revolting  brutality,  we  shall  turn  away 
entirely,  by  very  shortly  mentioning  the  fate  of  the  expedition. 
Having  reached  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  they  inqubed  for  the , 
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accredited  agent^  of  the  grand  republic  of  Venezuela,  to  whose 
care  Don  Mendes  had  reoommenaed  them  for  farther  instruc¬ 
tions  ;  but  they  soon  discovered  **  that  no  such  agent  was  to  be 
found  on  the  island,  nor  had  there  been  one  from  the  republic” 
This  intelligence  startled  them  to  a  sense  of  their  real  situation. 

**  The  object  of  our  enterprise  soon  circulated  through  the  town, 
and  many  of  the  merchants  and  other  respectable  retidents  has¬ 
tened  to  relieve  our  minds  from  the  pains  of  fhntless  expecta¬ 
tion,  sympathiting  in  our  distressed  tituation,  and  lamenting  the 
deception  that  hi^  decoyed  us  from  our  country^  to  embark  in  a 
cause  both  despicable  and  dishonourable.  This  intelligence  came 
upon  us  like  a  clap  of  thunder,”  &c.  More  particular  inquiries 
procured  them  information  of  the  state  of  the  war,  and  of  the  in¬ 
surgent  government  of' Venezuela.  **  This  splendid  republic, 
whKh  the  vivid  imaginations  of  its  agents  had  displayed  iii  all 
the  seductive  colouring  of  pomp  and  glory,  was  now  r^uced  to 
a  few  bands  of  itinerant  freebooters,  ^ling  themselves  patriots 
■  and  cham[Hons  of  their  country,  a  distinction  to  which  th^  were 
as  much  entitled  as  the  roving  marauding  Arabs  of  the  desert” 
Simon  de  Bolivar  is  depicted  in  such  a  way  as  accords  well  with 
the  colouring  of  his  army  and  government.  “  A  mere  bravo, 
coarse,  cruel,  arbitrary,  and  vindictive,  devoting  to  destruction 
all  who  opposed  his  power ;”  **  alike  insatiable  in  vanity  and  am- 
'  Intion,”  &c.  The  doubts  of  the  unfortunate  men  who  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  this  expedition,  as  to  what  step  they  should  next  take, 
or  wluch  way  they  should  turn  themselves,  were  suddenly  resolv¬ 
ed  by  the'ur  being  abfmdoned  by  their  ship. 

^  The  owners  of  the  Two  Friends  had  engaged  to  c<mvey  us  to  the 
island  of  Margaretta,  or  Angostura.  The  OMeptions  practised  by 
them,  and  the  state  of  the  ship's  provisions,  have  already  been  noticed. 
Our  arrival  in  warm  latitudes  had  reduc^  the  few  remaini^  casks 
of  beef  and  pork  to  decay ;  the  salt  fish  had  become  putrid.  The  p<^ 
verty  of  the  ci4ptain,  and  Ins  want  of  credit  on  the  isLuid,  forbade  nis 
purwasing  supplies,  so  imperatively  necessary  for  the  remainder  of 
the  voyage,  in  order  to  pay  his  current  expenses,  he  had  sold  a 
Viantity  of  the  ship’s  stores  of  rigging,  water-casks,  &c.  Such  was 
the  situBtion  of  the  ship  while  we  wavered  in  opinion  respecting  the 
fut^,  when  One  morning  we  werC  informed  that  the  Two  Friends, 
takmg  advantam  of  the  night,  had  slipped  from  her  anchorage,  and 
had  elandestin^y  sailed  without  paying  the  harbour  dues,  carrying 
off  the  clothes  aM  eefuipments  of  sevem  of  our  comrades,  who  had 
not  had  the  prudenec  to  anticipate  this  event"  P.  48. 

'l^hus,  in  fisct,  ended  the  voyage  and  expedition  in  the  riup 
'Fwo  Friends.  Many  cases  of  the  same  kind  have  occiui^,  and 
■re  occurring  every  day.  At  the  ve^same  time  with  this,  another 
vessel  arrived  at  the  island 'of  St.  Thomas’s,  also  freighted  with 
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our  countrymen  on  the  same  destination  .of  lior  the 

freedom  of  South  America.  Thrir  fiste  tMis  ntiular'^to  that  of 
the  passengers  in  the  Two  FriemdM.  '  / 

Towards  the  end  of  the  volume,  the  author  uwtioi*"  what  ha 
had  heard  oS  the  farther  fate  of  his  oompankns.  A  few  of  them 
were  on  board  the  ship  when  she  qiutted  St.  ThtmMa's ;  and 
with  these  die  proceeded  to  Margaretta,  wh««  Aresmendez  at 
that  time  happened  to  be.  But  instead  of  finding  tbrir  servioea 
acceptable,  or  any  regard  pud  to  thrir  Londcm  appointmentit 
they  were  told  that  be  wanted  men  to  fi^t  in  the  ranks,  and  oat 
officers  to  command.  A  lew,  however,  were  raomved  into  Ua 
service ;  the  others  were  left  on  the  island  **  literally  starving^ 
being  refused  every  sort, of  assistance  by  the  iasui^ent  authori> 
ties.'  la  the  midst  pf  this  distress  and  desolarion,  four  of  them 
determined  to  ascend  the  Orenoco.  for  this  purpose,  diey  car^* 
ried  off  a  canoe  fimm  die  island,  and  leeK,  in  dimr  attempt  to 
reach  Angostvsm,  taken  die  Spaniards,  and  hung  as  rebda 
Those  who  remuned  behind  were  then  fiyroed  on  board  the 
schooner  Gfadvia,  and  sent  off  to  the  island  of  Trinidad  aimosl 
in  a  state  of  nudity.^  A  similar  dtte  attended  some  of  those  left 
at  St  Thmnas^  whp,  after  various  adventures  in  seardi  of  Sir 
Qri^r  Mapgregor,  smled  to  join  the  insurgent  army  at  Aj^^ 
tura.  At  the  ^ad  of  dus  narty  was  the  Colond  Btacdonald, 
whom  wc  have  already  namou.  Their  history  is  thus  detailed. 

"  Macdonald,  with  his  party,  safely  reached  the  Oronoco,  and  was 
ascending  that  river,  when  his  incorrigible  vanity  .induced  him,  in 
some  boat  excursion  to  the  shore,  to  assume  his  uiufimn.  The  Indi¬ 
ans,  who  were  lurking  cai  the  b^ks  of  the  river,  supposing  from  the 
superiority  of  his  drM  and  equipments,  that  they  celonged  to  the 
royal  array,  (for  diey  well  knew  the  insurgents  could  not  boast  such 
rolendour,i  poured  upon  him  and  his  companions  a  shower  of  arrows  i 
me  piercra  the  heart  of  Macdonald,  another  that  of  one  of  fals  com¬ 
panions.  Thus  fell  a  victim  to  hiS  vanity  tlus  unfortunate  man,  in- 
yedving  in  his  fate  his  misguided  adherent.  The  remainder  arrived 
kt  Angostura,  and  were  received  into  die  army  of  the  insurgents, 
where  they  are  noW  wearing  out  existence  amid  the  complicatea  evils 
of  famine  and  disease."  P.  186. 

Before  we  dumiss  this  part  of  the  sul^ect,  which  relates  to  the 
wgr  ^between  Spam  and  her  colonies,  it  is  necessary  that  we  guard 
ourselves  amunat  any  possible  imputation,  that  we  are  at  all 
friendly  to  uie  policy  wnich  that  countiy  is  pursuing  in  the  con¬ 
duct  pf  this  most  unfortunate  war.  Thcni^  we  do  entertain  a 
finp  and  settjed  conviction,  that  most  of  those  bodies  eff  men  who 
are  now  bearing  anps  in  South  America  against  the  Spanish  go> 
vernme^  Reserve  any  othf»^  denomingriem  more  truly  than  that 
(£  the  chamjnons  of  liberty,"  «  idie  patriots,"  and  other  such 
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MtaMd  M  tN*  sottetnMiB  hear  bestowed  upon  them,  yet,  then* 
(tfniei;  tbe  crimH  of  their  oommanders,  leave  the  conduct  of 
Spain  towards  hcf  coloiues  the  same.  Of  that  conduct  w^  can^ 
iwl  speak  but  in  tennsof  un<puii6ed  aUKurence.  It  is,— as  to 
all  the  interests  of  that  country^— as  to  its  influence — its  revenuO 
—its  political  strength,  oonstdering  each  and  aU  of  them  in  the 
toost  narrow  and  sonSd  light  that  they  can  be  viewed  by  tfao 
most  nnprindpled  statesman^t  is  the  roost  palpably  unwiae  and 
noBous  that  ean  iSell  be  oooeeived.  It  seems  lul  infatuation. 

Viewing  the  oolonial  pcflicr  of  Spain  in  its  h^her  character^ 
aa  k  ootkAms  political  morality  ana  justice,  it  is  ^together  moiVi 
strons.  It  wean  the  features  of  a  barbarism  that  has  overlived 
tiw  term  of  its  natund  extinction  t  and  has  grown,  through  ages 
of  protraeted  exisimoo,  to  a  stature  and  aspect  more  vast  and 
hideone  than  the  world  has  ever  seen,  or  cm  endure.  .  All  the 
laws  of  nature  and  all  the  established  usages  of  civil  society, 
revcdt  from  its  horrors.  It  was  formed  at  first  on  principles  of 
the  most  outrageous  injustice— spc^tion,  rapine,  and  olood-' 
timd  9  and  amid  sudi  scenes  it  will  perish.  But  it  would  seem 
as  if  its  coBsiHimiation  involved  the  fate  of  that  very  empire  mw 
der  which  k  has  grown  up ;  and  as  if  the  mrganic  structure  of  k 
system,  so  eomphosied  in  its  crimes  and  hcHnors,  could  not  be 
thoronghly  broken  up  without  a  dreadful  retribution  upon  Ha 
supporters.  The  blood  that  was  shed  in  Mexico  and  Peru  by 
the  old  Spaniards  has  not  sunk  into  the  earth ;  its  ay  has  as* 
cended  to  heaven,  and  the  day  of  vengeance  has  come.  The 
feveng*  could  ntrt  harve  come  in  any  shi^  more  horrible ;  nor 
oonld  the  hvWig  mrits  of  the  slau^tered  Incas  have  animated 
the  descendants  of  their  enemies  to  a  mcure  frightful  punishment 
than  an  intestine  wsr.  The  ofispring  of  the  bazbarDUs  conquer¬ 
ors  of  South  America  are  now  wa^ng  an  extarminaiting  war 
with  the  chUdroi  of  Old  Spain : 

O  Julias  Caesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet ! 

Iby  spirit  walks  abroad,  taming  oar  swords 

Into  oar  own  proper  entraik.'* 

Prom  its  present  aspect,  it  really  seems  that  the  result  of  the 
contest  must,  if  it  is  loi^  continued,  be  the  utter  anmhilatk»< 
of  the  kingdom  of  Spun. 

But,  wito  these  views  of  the  Spanish  policy,  we  dmnot  ento^ 
tain  aiw  very  favourable  opinion  of  tb<^  who  direct  the  arms' 
and  efforts  the  colonists.  The  best  of  them  are  wluflly  in¬ 
competent  to  discharge  the  high  duties  of  the  station  in  which 
they  stand.  As  for  all  thrir  plims  for  the  establishment  of  civii 
liberty — their  drafts  of  new  constituticu]^  and  forms  for  federal 
republics  and  national  repiubli(»-^they  all  w(»thlesa,  and 
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they  cannot  come  to  good.. ,  As  for  their  military  operatioBS(  we 
have  laid  suiiicient  information  befoite  our  readers  to  enable  them 
to  judge  in  what  light  they,  are  to  be  conudeved,  and  in  what 
points  they  differ  from  the  murderous  and  predatory  wars  of  ms* 
disciplinea  savages. 

In  speaking  these  bodies  of  armed  men,  we  have  oaUed  them 
V  Insurgents,"  not  by  way  of  reproach,  but  as  the  only  one  Iw 
which  we  know  how  to  designate  them.  It  wae  deemed  an  of¬ 
fensive  expression  when  used  by  Buonaparte  towards  the  people 
of  Spain  in  the  late  war ;  and  justly  so.  But  thmre  is  pot  the 
same  reason  for  thinking  it  offensive  towards  the  pet^le  of  South 
America.  To  talk  of  insurgents,  or  an  insurrection,  supposes 
a  war  against  a  government  legally  and  justly  exi^ng,  but  not 
therefore  necessarily  acting  according  to  law  and  justice.  The 
Spanish  government  in  South  Amenca  is  a  government  legally 
and  justly  existing,  though  not  legally  and  justly  exercised.  In 
the  case  of  Buonaparte's  invarion'of  Spain,  the  reustance  which 
he  met  with  was  not  an  insurrection ;  because  it  wa»  a  war,  not 
against  the  government,  but  on  behalf  of  the  government,  and 
agiunst  an  attempt  to  impose  by  force  a  mock  government,  whidk 
was  ill^;al  and  usurped.  It  is  therefore  quite  clear,  that,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term,  the  war  now  going  on  in  the  Spanish  co¬ 
lonies  is  an  insurrectionary  war,  and  those  who  fight  agiunst  the 
mother  country,  whether  they  do  so  justly  or  ui^usUy,  are  iis 
fact  insurgents.  • 

,  It  now  remains  fin'  us  to  follow  the  author  through  the  other 
parts  .<ff  his  narrative.  Being  deserted  by  their  ship,  he  and  hi* 
companions  turned  their  thoughts  towiras  Amelia  Island, 
wlu^,  at  that  time,  l%r  Gregpr  Macgregor  had  made  a  deaceH. 
To  join  this  leader  appeared  to  the  author,  a  much  more  high 
callmg,  than  to  fight  toe  battles  oS  the  splendid  republic"  erf 
Venezuela.  He  consider^  it  a  cause  ana  a  service  more  wor« 
thy  of  co-operation" — though  in  what  respect  more  worthy,  save 
that  the  invasion  of  this  island  was  an  act  of  more  open  and  un¬ 
disguised  piracy  than  any  thing  that  had  been  done  by  any  of 
the  insurgents  against  Spain,  we  are  not  informed,  nor  can  we 
imagine.  We  owe  to  him,  however,  the  only  true  and  correct 
history  which*  has  yet  been  given  of  the  views  and  conduct  of 
Macgr^or  in  this  invarion.  He  has  also  given  some  veiy  im- 
portarit  information  relative  to  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  Spain,  or  rather  with  reference  to  the  Spanish 
territories  in  that  quarter.  Macgregor,  it  seems,  had  married 
the  niece  of  Bolivar,  and  had  thus  secured  a  hold  among  the 
leaders  of  the  insurgents.  But  seeing  the  disumon  abd  dissen- 
rions  which  were  arising  among  them,  he  sought  for  some  mmw 
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u  Spanish  provincesof  the  Floridas  he  was  well  a^qi^^ted ;  and 
«  assured  them  that  a  descent  upon  them  from  the  Union 
«  Would  not  be  opposed  by.  the  executive  of  that  government. ^ 
What  b  obscurely  hinted  at  by  the  latter  part  of  this  passage, 
in  the  author's  jargmi  he  elsewhere  more  openly  states,  namely, 
that  ^  government  of  the  United  States  encouraged  the  inya- 
wm  of  Amelia  Island  for  the  purpose  of  afiPardiOg  them  a  pre. 
text  for  the  s^ure  oS  this  part  of  the  Spanish  territories.  This 
much,  .however,  >i8  certiun;  that  the  armament  (it  was  quite 
contemptible  in  point  of  force,  150  men,  badly  armed)  was  fit¬ 
ted  out  in  one  of  .the  harbours  Of  the  United  States,  the  Savan¬ 
nah.  Macgregor's  enterprise  was  rimed  against  more  valuable 
parts  of  the  Spanish  territories,  than  the  mere  little  island 
Amelia ;  for  Im  projected  the  seizure  of  both  the  Floridas. 

**  The  mercantile  establishment  of  C.  &  Co.  of  that  city,  relying 
iqx)n  the  successful  issue  of  MacgregOT’s  expedition,  purchased, 
his  riiticipated  conquest  over  the  province  of  East  Florida,  30,000 
acres  of  land,  at  one  dollar  per.  acre,  and  induced  several  of  ^eir 
friends  Co  contribute  to  his  support."— “  The  expedition  being  at 
length  in  a  sufficient  state  of  forwanhiess  to  undertake  its  object,  a 
partner  in  the  house  of  C.  &  Co.  already  the  holder  of  some  landed 
property  in  Amelia,  with  the  view  of  anticipating  events,  preceded 
them  to  that  island,  and,  by  representing  to  the  inhabitants  a  mag¬ 
nified  and  fabulous  account  of  Macgregcar’s  forces,  which  he  descri^ 
ed  as  1000  strong,  and  every  way  equipped  to  secure  fiieir  objects, 
prepared  their  muids  to  forego  its  defence,  and  to  lessen  the  cmifi- 
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a  foreught  of  the  immeHite  iacoB?«nciioc»  irfiieh  it  pnxhioed. 
Two  circumstancee  toon  made  k  Pern— ry  for  that  gorammcM 
■bflolutely  to  put  doim  the  whole  estabhahnent,  and  to  dikodge 
the  invaders.  These  wm,  that  it  was  nuule  the  means  of 
an  illicit  impadtation  of  slaves  into  the  United  States  t  and,  jr- 
condiff^  that  die  system  of  privatecrinff  which  U  assisted,  was 
not  merely  earned  on  to  the  iiyury  ot  Spain,  but  eten  of  the 
United  States;  for  these  cruisers,  sailing  under  the  iagt  of 
Mexico,  Venesuela,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  when  they  could  not 
meet  with  any  Spai^  traders,  were  very  Hkky  to  make  pri—t 
of  the  trading  vessels  of  the  United  Suucs,  or  of  any  other 
nadon  *.  Accordingly,  after  a  message  to  Congress,  aito  vmv 
ous  other  formal  steps,  an  armed  force  was  dispatched,  which 
Summoned  Aury  to  surrender  the  ialsnd,  and  to  deport  with 
his  whole  estamishmenL  Alter  a  letter  of  remonetranoe  and 
appeal  (to  the  law  of  nations  1)  Cenunodors  Aury  peaceably 
gave  up  the  island,  and  departed. 

Here  we  have  the  first  step  in  that  roost  extraordinary  eo— ss 
of  p(dicv  which  has  been  pursued  towards  Spain  by  the  United 
States ;  and,  in  this  first  sta«,  it  proceeds  upon  principles  wluch 
go  to  ^e  utter  subvernon  of  all  those  rules  of  morality  which 
Have  hitherto  governed  the  intercourse,  and  settled  the  alliance 
of  friendly  nations.  The  full  operation  of  such  principlM  would 
destroy  all  the  rights  of  nations,  whether  at  peace  or  at  war. 

To  justify  the  amure  of  Amelia  island,  the  American  go< 
▼emment  submitted  to  a  committee  of  Congress  the  message  of 
the  President  referring  to  that  subject  The  repenrt  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  contains  the  first  public  announcement  of  a  secret  act  of 
Congress  passed  seven  years  befinre,  while  the  United  States  were 
at  peace  with  all  the  world ;  but  which,  neverthriess,  lucathes 
as  much  of  the  pre^gate  spirit  of  encroachment,  and  disregard 
to  the  rights  of  territory,  as  any  thing  that  ever  proceeded  m>m 
the  French  calnnet  during  the  tyranny  of  Buonaparte.  We 
extract  that  passage  of  the  Repml  of  tne  Cmninittee  which  an¬ 
nounces  it 

**  Ky  the  jmnt  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represents* 
fives,  of  the  15th  January,  1811,  and  the  act  of  the  same  date,  ^ 
President  is  fully  empowered  to  occopy  any  part,  or  the  whole  of 
the  territory  lying  east  erf*  the  river  Perotdo,  and  sonfii  of  the  state  of 
Georgia,  in  the  event  of  an  attempt  to  occupy  the  said  territory,  or 
any  part  thereof,  by  any  foreign  government  or  power:  sad  by  the 

.  > 

*  We  have,  on  a  Amner  oeeMkm.  taUid,  that  erm  As  BritUi  flag  has  aot  bam ' 
a  ptotaetkai  anaast  tbess  pirates.  Since  we  wnNSt  theta  have  been  additioaal  iaaWn 
era  of  thifk  Indeed,  it  has  beooine  a  mattrr  of  daflj  fgg  Ihoo  to  boak 

BritUt  diips,  triring  nd  dettroying  vlM  they  picaae. 
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MMM  icmIuImb  aid  act,  b0  "“f  pvt  of  tba  array  and 

XM9f  af  itra  Uaitad  fitalM  rahioh  ht  may  (uom  aeoeMary,  for  the 
pwiM*  of  takw^  |>oacaaainn  and  oocu|^u^  the  teiritoi^  afocesaid,^ 
and  in  order  to  therein  the  autnority  of  the  United  States. 

**  Aira>ng  the  avowed  projects  of  the  persons  who  have  occupied 
Amelia  ialaM^  was  that  of  making  the  conquest  of  East  and  West 
Florida,  pipfenecDy  for  the  purpose  of  estwKahing  there  an  inde- 
pend^  govemment and  die  vacant  land  in  those  provinces  have 
Men,  Aon  the  origm  dus  undertaking,  down  to  the  latest  poriad, 
held  rtat  aa  tames  to  the  cupidity  of  adventurers,  and  aa  resources  for 
dafraploa  the  ecpsnses  of  the  ezpadition.  Tke  greater  qf  West 
FfanHh  ra  ptmamim  ^  ike  UmtUd  StaUs,  this  project  involv« 
id  m  it  designe  of  4lie£t  hoadl^  against  them  ;  and  as  the  expresa 
ohje^jpf  the  xaeclutioo  and  act  of  JSth  Januair,  1811,  was  to  authcN 
riae  die  President  to  prevent  the  {urovince  of  Eut  Florida  from  pass¬ 
im  into  the  hanik  or  any  (bieign.  power,  it  became  die  obvious  duty 
Of  the  President  to  exercise  the  authori^  vested  in  him  by  the  law.** 

When  Buonaparte  extendi  the  French  territories  to  the 
Rhio^  iind  afterwards  to  the  Elbe,  he  acted  on  principles  more 
just  and  lawful  than  those*  recognised  in  this  paper ;  because, 
sfler  aU,  what  he  took  he  had  conuuered — and  conquered,  not 
by  invasion  in  the  time  of  peace,  but  in  a  war  formally  declar- 
eo.  But  here  were  two  countries  at  peace ;  one  of  them,  in. 
deed,  carrying  on  a  war  against  its  revolted  ooloiu^  as  to  which, 
however,  the  other  country  had  declared  a  strict  neutrality.  In 
the  course  pf  this  war,  a  part  of  her  territory  is  conquered  by 
the  insurgents,  on  which  the  neutral  country  sends  an  armament 
against  the  territoiy  thus  conquered,  expels  the  insurants,  and 
hues  plenary  possession  of  this  tract  of  country,  not  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  its  ally,  or  in  the  name  of  its  ally,  but  for  its  own  ab¬ 
solute  property.  .  “  *  ^ 


nefit  of  its  ally,  or  in  the  name  of  its  ally,  but  for  its  own  ab¬ 
solute  property.  .  “  *  ^ 

Let  suen  things  be  sanctioned,  and  there  is  an  end  to  the 
rights  of  nations.  The  violation  a£  the  rights  of  territory  and 
government — the  assumption  of  a  power  to  enter  into  any  pert 
of  the  dom'mioDs  of  a  friendly  state,  and  take  possession  of  it 
by  force,  the  moment  it  is  round  convenient  to  do  so— the 
propriation  of  territory  thus  acqwred,  and  the  exerase  of  the 
right  of  government  over  it — such  acts  as  these  embrace 
■early  all  that  can  be  alleged  as  most  infamous  In  the  an^ 
dent  system  of  Rome,  or  the  modem  system  of  Buonaparte. 
But  let  us  conrider  the  pretext,  that  the  insurgents  were  pirated 
sad  outlaws.  Grant  the  truth  a£  this ;  yet,  cbes  it  sanction  the 
permanent  occupation  of  territory  ?  It  is,  however,  of  import- 
SBce  to  be  observed,  that,  in  the  manifesto  of  the  United  States, 
the  measure  is  by  no  means  defended  on  the  ground  that  the 
establishment  was  for  purposes  of  piracy.  In  that  state  paper. 
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two  reasons  only  are  stated  in  justification  of  ithe  act:  Jirst,  that 
the  insurgents  in  Amelia  island  threatened  the  conquest  of  Flo¬ 
rida  ;  secondly^  that  they  carried  on  a  contraband  trade,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  United  States.  The  privateering  system  is 
only  slight^  noticed  by  the  President,  as  an  evil  whi^  has  been 
prevented  by  the  invarion.  His  words  are  these :  **  Had  the 
first  course  (neutrality)  been  pursued,  we  should  not  only 
have  sanctioned  all  the  unlawful  claims  and  practices  of  this 
**  pretended  govo^ment  in  r^;ard  to  the  United  States,  but  have 
^  countenan<^  a  system  of  privateering  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
«  and  elsewhere,  die  ill  efl^ts  of  whi^  and  probably 

"  would,  have  been  deeply  and  very  extenrively  felt  The  path 
of  duty  was  plain  from  the  commencement,'*  &c.  This  ex¬ 
traordinary  message  is  summed  up  in  the  same  style :  **  For 
these  injuries,  (i  e.  the  contraband  trade,)  especially  those 
**  proceeding  from  Amelia  Island,  Spun  would  be  responsible, 
**  if  it  was  not  nlanifest,  that,  although  combiitted,  in  the  lat- 
**  ter  instance,  through  her  territory,  she  was  utterly  unable  to 
“  prevent  them  'Her  territory  ou^t  not,  however,  to  be  made 
**  instrumental,  through  her  inability  to  defend  it,  to  purposes 
“  so  injurious  to  the  United  States.  To  a  country  over  which 
**  she  nails  to  mmntmn  her  authority,  and  which  she  permits  to 
be  converted  to  the  annoyance  of  her  neighbours,  her  juris- 
“  diction,  for  the  time,  necessarily  ceases  to  exist  The  terru 
iory  of  Spain  will  nevertheless  be  resected,  so  jhr  as  it  may 
**  done  coneistently  with  the  essentAm  interests  and  safety  of 
“  the  United  States  r 

When  such  actions  are  justified  on  such  principles,  it  behoves 
the  world  to  conrider  what  the  relations  between'  one  naUon  and 
another  must  come  to,  if.  these  are  to  pass  current  Are  the 
rights' of  property  to  be  thus  circumsenoed  ?  Apply  the  same 
principles  to  the  property  of  individual  persons,  and  shall  we 
near  one  man  say  to  another — “  Your  property  shall  be  respect¬ 
ed,  so  far  as  it  may  be  conristently  with  my  interests  ?”  -  The 
bid  principle,  both  between  nations  and  individuals  was,  the  in¬ 
violability  of  property.  If  a  man's  property  be  made  the  means 
of  annoyance  to  his  neighbour,  redress  is  to  be  sought  from  the 
proprietor ;  and  if  he  refuses  it,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
means  which  the  law  provides  for  enforcing  it  The  case  is  the 
same  between  nations  and  war,  as  the  threat  of  war  is  between 
them  the  legal  means  of  enforcing  redress.  But  who  ever  heard, 
in  the  case  of  private  persons,  that  sUch  injuries  gave  a  right  to 
the  possession  of  the  ‘property  which  was  the  means  of  injury, 
or  to  the  invasion  of  it  ?  Or,  in  the  cafe  of  a  nation,  how  can 
there  be  a  lawful  seizure  of  territory  before  the  declaration  of 
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In  the  vk^tion  of  these' just  principles,  all  the  nations- 
in  the  wwld  are  concerned ;  and  in  the  present  case,  the  import. 
Slice  of  the  subject  is  rather  increased,  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  fivowal  of  principles  wholly  inconsistent  with  national  inde-. 
peodence,  has  proceeded  from  a  government  which  arrogates  to 
Itself  the  title  of  **  the  only  free  and  perfect  government  on  the- 
face  of  the  earth  ” 

But  these  new.  principles  have  been  earned  into  practice  in  a 
way  still  more  almming  by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
The  invasion  and  conquest  of  floridas  by  the  American  Ge- 
neral  Jackson  is  a  subject  on  which  the  public  curiority  was  so  > 
long  excited,  that  the  piincipal  facts  of,  tnat  most  extraordinary 
ounptugn  are  iiesh  in  the  memmy  of  every  one.  •  It  would  be 
tiresome  to  enter  upon  the  subject  at  all,  if  it  were  not  that  it 
involves  the  consideration  of  events  now  in  prt^yel^  which  are 
of  the  utmost  importance,  as  they  refer  to  our  foreign  relations, 
sod,  if  possible,  of  still  greater  importance,  as  they,  may  be  ap¬ 
pealed  to  by  way  of  prec^ent  on  future  occa^ps. 

The  operations  of  General  Jackson  may  be  conridered  under - 
two  heads ;  His  invarion  pf  the  Spanish  territory ;  second- 
iffy  His  execution  of  two  British  subjects,  Messra  Arbuthnot- 
and  Ajnbrister  within  that  territory,  When  it  was  known  at 
Madrid  that  all  the  fortified  places  in  the  two  Floridas  had  been- 
taken  by  force,  and  the  Spanish  garrisons  treated  as  prisoners 
to  the  United  States,  a  note,  expressed  in  very  strung  terms,* 
was  addressed  by  Don  Jose}^  Pizarro,  the  minister  for  foreign* 
affairs,  to  the  ambassador  of  the  United  States.  This  note  in- 

*  It  it  Tery  cunoqt  to  otMove,  thst,  in  tho  corrcipoiidence  between  the  •utboritiee 
if  the  American  republic  and  the  bend  of  the  iniurgent  gOTemment  at  Amelia  Island 
(Aury)  on  the  lummont  to  nirrender  that  Uland.  the  pirate,  (as  be  haa  been  called  by 
the  American  government)  akme,  maintain*  principle*  which  are  honeat  and  legaL ' 
Take,  for  imtaoce,  the  fbUowisg  pamagr*  frpm  **  the  Anawer  of  General  Aury,  to  a  - 
letter  Aom  the  American  o^cera  demuding  the  aurrender  of  Anoelia  laland.”  , 

**  Neither  thia  republic,  tW  of  Mexico,  nor  any  other  of  South  America,  being 
■t  war  with  the  United  State*,  oblige*  me  to  atate  to  you,  that  the  content*  of  your  ‘ 
hllw  greatly  aurpriaed  (hi*  govemment,  and  the  people  of  thia  State.” — **  Thia  inland  > 
Btilher  ia,  nor  ever  ha*  been,  a  part  the  United  State*.”—**  From  the  moment  are , 
t^  Femandina  by  the  force  of  our  anna,  we  entered  into  the  full  poaaeaaion  of  all  the  ^ 
nghta  i^ipertaining  to  our  enemy.”— “  Our  aurpriae  increaaet,  when  we  reflect  that 
fnr  communication  cornea  u  authorized  by  the  goremroent  nt  a  people,  who,  in  thia 
glory  in  the  right*  of  nation*,  whether  great  or  amall.”  Ac.  “..Tlie  only , 
hv  you  can  adduce  on  your  behalf,  i*  that  of  force,  which  i*  alwaya  repugnant  to  a . 
tapohlican  goremment,  and  to  principle*  of  a  juat  and  impartial  nature.”—**  Are ' 
yM  acting  in  the  name  of  the  ki^  of  Spain  or  hi*  alliea  ?  At  we  oonakler  the  peo- 
^  if  the  United  State*  to  be  unquaatiotiablT  the  only  free  people  on  the  face  of  the , 
we  cannot  admit  that  you  l^re  '^reafly  arrirtd  at  audi  a  point  of  degradation,' . 
^^liicrwiae  your  demand  ia  inadmiaaible,  and  unjuatifiable  in  the  eye*  of  the  world.” 

Hcride*  the  anperiority  in  point  of  principle,  it  may  be  added,  that  thia  letter  of 
^*y’e  ii  tnporior  in  language  and  ttyle  to  moet  of  the  tranaatlantic  State  pep^ 
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timated,  that  **  the  cotme  of  the  fiegoeiktiiMfl  het#^ih  the  fWo 
**  powers,  is,  and  must  remain  interrupted  and  tookcM  off,  till 
**  the  goyemment  of  the  United  9tate»  has  marked  the  conduct 
of  dknend  Jackson  in  a  manner  suitable  fo  ilk  honour,  and 
**  which,  it  seems,  can  be  Mo  odier  than  to  diaapprof^  of  the  ex- 
**  eesses  committed ;  to  give  ordefs  to  ptnoe  tnings  in  ^  same 
footing  as  they  were  in  before  the  invanon  ;-  a^'fo  inflict  an 
**  appropriate  punishment  on  the  author  of  so'  many'  disorders." 
This  note  was  answered  by  a  srwi^gering  oommunieation  from 
Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  American  minister  at  Madrid, 
dated  28th  Norember,  1818,  which  contains  a  veir  long  detul 
of  those  circumstances  on  which  the  government  of  the  United 
States  rests  th^ustification  of  all  that  has  been  done  by  Gene¬ 
ral  Jackson.  The  principal  of  these  is,  that  the  Seminole  In¬ 
dians,  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  wmr,  were  harboured 
and  asnsted  within  the  Spanish  territory  of  the  Floridas.  Let 
us  hear  the  American  Secretary  on  this  suln^  The  obKga- 
**  tion  of  Spain  to  restrain  by  foiee  the  Imnans  of  Florida 
**  hostilities  against  the  United  States  and  their  citmens,  is  ex- 
“  plidt,  k  positive,  is  unqualifled.  The  fact  that  for  a  series  of 
**  years  they  have  reoetved  shelter,  assistance;  supplies  and  pro- 
**  tection,  in  the  practice  of  such  hostilities,  from  the  Spcmiah 
**  commi^ers  in  Florida,  is  clear  and  unequivocal:  If,  as  the 
commanders  both  at  Pensacola  and  St  Mark's  have  alledj^, 
**  this  has  been  the  result  of  their  weakness  rather  than  of  their 
«  will ;  if  they  have  assisted  the  Indians  i^nst  the  United 
States,  to  avert  their  hostilities  from  the  province,  which  they 
**  had  not  sufficient  force  to  defend  against  them,  it  may  s^e 
<*  in  some  measure  to^culpate,  indrriduidly;  those  offiMrs;  but 
**  it  must  carry  demonstration  irresistible  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment,  that  the  right  of  the  United  States  can  as  little  com- 
**  pound  with  impotence  as  with  perfldy ;  and  that  S^pmin  mutt 
immediately  make  her  dectwriy  either  to  place  a  fbrw  in  Flo- 
«  rida,  adequate  at  once  to  the  protection  <n  her  teiritory  and  to 
**  the  fulfll^nt  oX  her  engagements,  or  cede  to  the  United 
**  States  a  province  of  which' me  retains  nothing  but  the  nomi- 
nal  possesaon ;  but  which  is,  in  fact^  a  derelict,  open  to  the 
♦♦  occupancy  of  every  enemy,  civilized  or  savage,  of  the  United 
**  States^  and  serving  no  other  earthly  purpose  than  as  a  post 
**  of  annoyance  to  them." 

The  most  serious  charge  here  made  against  Spain  - is  that  of 
sheltering  and  assisting  m  their  hostilities,  the  Indians  who 
made  war  against  the  United  States.  Giving  to  thi^  however, 
its  full  wright,  and,  for  the  present,  admitting  it  to  be  tone,  what 
has  it  to  do  with  the  right  of  dmniniofl  over  a  certain  territory  i* 
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Was  >it  ever  heard  of  aa  a  cawis  of^  abwbila  feifciture  of  the 
tsniiory  of  a  neutad  stala^  liM  it  ataa  made  the  me^  of  shel¬ 
ter  or  aMMitsnqi  to  a  belfigermt  f  l^e  hke  of  this  pretence 
M  nevOT  resorted  to  among  dvilmed  natioaa  But  it  is  still 
irorse  m  -the  present  case.  The  charge  is,  that  the  InAana 
were  $Mtered  in  Florida,  ^leltered  f— whj  f  Florida  is  their 
shiding  plaoe,  th«r  natrre  country.  This,  perhaps,  m^t  have 
jiutidcd  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  pursuing  thina  into 
those  pi^  of  tHe  Spai^  territories  whidi  they  oecupied;  or 
at  kast  if  such  a  measure  would  not  have  been  m  strict  oonlbc- 
nity  with  the  general  nUes  of  intemtional  law,  it  might  have 
beea  no  amie  than  such  a  deviadan  m  the  occasioa  of  pursuing 
a  savage  ensiny  might  have  reasonably  been  held  to  encase. 
Bsyond  this,  if  the  Spanish  oonmandars  went  guilty  of  any  in- 
ftaiclioii  their  neuti^  obligatiene,  <  that  was  good  causa  for  re- 
tBonstraniee,  or  for  quarrel  with  Spain.  But  who  ever  heaed 
that  sach  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  edicers  of  a  aelooy  gave  to 
s  friendly  power  the  r^bt  of  interfering^  not  onfy^  to  depw  and 
(hsiniss  those  offleers  by  its  own  act,  which  in  itself  would  bare 
been  a  moastrous  violation  of  law  and  justice  ;  but  farther,  to 
sties  the  whole  territovy  by  force,  snd  exerdse  sB  nghts  of  do> 
■inion  over  it  f  Such,  however,  admkttng  sU  the  dreumstan- 
oss  of  iustiBoadon  which  have  bMn  pleaded  by  the  government 
of  thaUnited  States,  has  been  the  nature  of  its  coMuct  in  the 
case  of  Florida.  It  is  such  as  is  unparalleled  in  tha  intercourse 
of  powers  in  a  state  of  dviKsation>---and  happily  unparalleled ; 

‘  fer  the  practice  qf  such  things,  or  the  prenuenoe  of  the  prind- 
ples  on  which  this  is  justified,  would  have  mode  national  inde¬ 
pendence  unknown  tp  the  wodd,  and  hava  exposed  every  State 
to  become  the  prey  of  any  stronger  power,  wnich  might  think 
its  **  essential  intmosts^  would  be  promoted  by  the  invasion. 

If,  before  this  instance  of  the  United  States,  any  one  had 
utagined  so  monstrous  an  example  of  disregard  to  all  the  prin- 
dplM  of  right  and  Jintioe,  as  that  which  we  are  now  considering 
^>pean  in  its  present  asp^ ;  and  if  it  had  been  wished  to  men- 
txw  some  drcumstance  to  aggravate  its  injustice,  it  might  have 
puzzled  even  the  most  vigorous  invention  to  reach  at  any  thing 
DMT  the  [Htch  of  this  transaction,  when  viewed  in  all  its  dreum- 
Uaacea.  What  was  this  war  against  the  Seminole  Indians,  in 
the  prosecution  of  which  the  ri^ts  of  nations  were  thus  tram- 
pllA  upon?  Not  a  war  of^  defence— not  a  war  in  resistance  of 
*gsr^on  and  encroachment— but  a  war  for  the  establishment 
w'security  of  rights  acquired  by  aggressions  and  enenmeh- 
the  moat  wanton  and  unjustifiable— a  war  for  .the  exter- 
^Bunstion  of  a  perskuted  race,  who  had  been  robbqd  and  do- 
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spoiled  of  their  lands.  It  is  even  'wone  than  .this.  It  is  a  war' 
by  a  people  citing  themselves  civilized,  carried  on  with  sudi' 
cruelties  as  have  bi^  practised  only  by  savages*.  The  words 
of  the  polidchins  .of  the  United  States  may  not  always  be  worth 
quodng ;  'but  we  Apply  to  their  conduct  the  phrase  used  by  Mr.* 
John  Qiiincy  Adams  towards  two  Bridsh  subjects  who  were  accus¬ 
ed  of  assistingthe  Indians— ^namely,  that  <<  they  disown  thw  own  ■ 
nature^  a^  degrade  ihemsdve*  beneath  the  savage  charac-^ 
**•  tevy  hy  volimtarUy  descending  to  its  level.'"  Retahation  is  a 
thing  always  held  justifiable  in  war ;  but  there  is  a  certain  ptmti 
beyond  which  it  cannot  be  extended,  without  involving  the  party 
w^h  has  recourse  to  it  in  all  the  giult  of  wanton  i^umanity. 
Retaliation  is  only  justifiable  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  an 
enemy  from  the  repetition  of  an  act  of  bmbarity,  by  teaching  ' 
him  that  it  will  be  vialed  on  himself.  Mr.  John  Adams  quotes 
Vattel  to  justify,  the  exterminating  warfare  oi  General  Jackson ; 
and  tile  following 'are  the  passages  on  which  he  relies.  **  When 
**  at  war  with  a  ferocious  nation,  which  observes  no  rules,  and  • 
**  grants  no  quarter,  they  may  be  chastised  in  the  persons  of 
“  those  of  them  who  may  be  taken ;  they  are  of  the  number  of 
the  guilty ; ,  and  by  this  rigour  the  attempt  may  be  made  qf 
“  brinf^ng  them  to  a  sense  of  the  laws  of  humanity^ — “  As  a 
**  general  has  the  right  of  sacrifidng  the  lives  of  his  enemies  to 
his  own  safety,  or  that  of '  his  people ;  if  he  has  to  contend 
with  an  inhuman  enemy,  often  guilty  of  such  excesses,  he 
**  may  take  the  lives  of  some  of  his  prisoners,  and  treat  them  > 
as  his  own  people  have  been  treated."  The  purpose  of  reta¬ 
liation  is  here  distinctly  stated  as  being  to  bring  the  enemy  to  a 
sense  of  the  laws  humanity.  Accordingly,  General  Jackson 
issues  an  order  to  scour  the  country,  and  put  every  hostile  war¬ 
rior  to  deaths  a  very  effectual  way,  doubtless,  of  bringing  the 
enemy  to  a  sense  of  the  laws  of  humanity.  Vattel  says,  the 
lives  of  SOME  of  the  prisoners  may  be  taken."  General  Jack- 
son — (a  very  pretty  executioner  of  the  laws  of  nations — a  pro-  , 
found  ]>octor  in  the  laws  of  humanity)— acts  upon  the  autho¬ 
rity  to  take  the  lives  of  sbMB,  by  ordering  what  may  in  one  sense 
be  held  tantamount  tp  a  massacre  of  the  whole  nation  /  • 

-  Humanity  ! — it  is  idle  to  talk,  of  it  when  such  things  are  done 
and  justified.  A  blind  and  brutal  ■  vengeance  which  sheds  hu- 

*  Take  the  following  passage  from  one  of  the  general  oiden  of  the  United  States 
General  Jnekson.  dated  t>om  Pensacola,  Slat  May,  1818. 

As  soon  as  Captain  M'Girt  raises  thirty  men,.he  will  proesed  directly  to  the 
Perdidp,  and  scour  dye  country  ;  rvTTixo  to  death  eveet  hostiee  WAEEioa 
TRA/  hat  be  fovxd,  preserving  the  women  and  children,  and  deUvermg  them 
the  eoitananding  officer,**  Ac.  ,  .  .  .  •  .  ' 
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iTMtfi  blood  without  mercy  or  discrimination,  under  the  name  of 
letaliating  cruelties,  instead  of  bringing  an  enemy  to  a  sense  of 
-the  dictates  of  humanity,'  only  teaches  him  that  he  deals  with 
those  who  wholly  disrrgard  its  laws.  By  the  exasperation  which 
such  butchery  excites,  all  sense  of  humanity  is  wholly  exdn- 

take  an  example  of  the  retaliation  which  European 
powers  have  adopted  towards  an  inhuman  and  barbarous  enemy< 
At  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  the  savage 
propagators  of  “  the  rights  of  man”  refused  to  give  quarter  to 
the  allied  troops  who  fought  agmnst  them,  and  issued  proclama¬ 
tions  to  that  effect  Here  was  a  case  strictly  within  the  rule  of 
Vattel — “  a  ferocious  nation,  who  would  grant  no  quarter.” 
What  then  was  the  retaliation  by  which  Great  Britain  sought  to 
bring  so  savage  an  enemy  to  a  iense  of  the  taws  of  humanity  ? 
Were  orders  issued  to  “  put  every  hostile  warrior  to  death  ?” 
From  such  inhumanities,  so  foreign  to  our  nature,  we  trust  the 
spirit,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  our  statesmen,  will  eter  recml. 
The  British  minister  issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  his  ma- 
iesty’s  troops,  notwithstanding  the  conduct  of  the  enemy,  strict¬ 
ly  to  observe  the  rules  and  humanities  of  civilized  warnme,  and 
to  extend  to  the  French  that  quarter  which  the  French  by  pro¬ 
clamation  refused  to  them. 

Upon  that  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  which 
more  nearly  touches  ourselves— the  execution  of  two  of  oui'  fel¬ 
low-subjects— we  shall  say  little,  because  the  facts  are  alr^y 
within  the  knowledge  of  every  one,  and  there  has  been  no'  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  upon  it  throughout  the  British  nation,  or 
throughout  the  world.  It  was  a  deed  committed  in  the  flagrant 
riolatkm  not  only  of  justice  and  humanity*,  but  of  ^  those 

*  Wbm  the  measuie  of  inhummitf,  cruelty,  ud  disiegud  of  all  the  obligatioiM 
of  jottke  and  h<moar  hat  been  lo  filled,  it  might  iMm  impneable  that  any  thing  eould 
be  added  to  increaae  the  weight  of  the  oflhnoe.  An  act  of  treachery  ^  moM  baae, 
however,  it  ditdoeed  against  Genend  Jackson  in  this  volnme  t  and  the  trath  of  it  ia 
guanuit^  by  the  induputaUe  authority  of  the  Spanish  governor  of  Sc  Mark’n  Wa. 
^note  the  woids  of  the  author  t 

'  **  General  Jackson,  in  his  dispatdiet  to  the  teat  of  government,  states,  that  Ar- 
bodmet  was  found  an  inmate  of  the  tonily  of  die  governor  of  St.  Mark’s,  coneaaUng 
the  tieackcaous  means  by  whidi  that  unfortunate  mdividual  was  deeoyed  ftoui  undae 
dte  Seaniih 

**  Upon  the  advance  of  the  American  army,  Arbuthnot,  who  was  a  trader  with  the 
ladisna,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Spanish  anthoritiet,  retired  to  Fort  St  Mark’s, 
n  avoid  the  dangers  insepataUe  from  Indian  mhte.  Gcneial  Jackson,  yafonncd  of 
ais  retreat,  ecnt^  aid-de-camp  to  that  fort,  with  a  message  to  Mr.  Arbmhnot,  re- 
^wsting  to  see  him  in  the  American  encampment  Hb  unsuqiecting  victim,  feeling 
no  act  of  his  life  had  rendered  him  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States— 
A*  towards  hhn  no  hostility  eoidd  be  intended,  at  die  same  time  rdyh^  upon  ^ 
good  fehfa  of  dK  American  eommtnder,  nnhesiudngly  aceepted  die  mvitatioo,  and 
VOL.  n.  NO.  lU.  2  A 
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laws  on  which  the  pacific  intercourse  of  nations  is  founded. 
Viewed  as  a  part  of  that  monstrous  system  of  unjustifiable  ag- 
gres^on,  and  wanton  barbarity,  by  which  the  American  com¬ 
mander  has  trampled  upon  the  rights  of  nations,  being  through¬ 
out  the  whole  course  of  his  proce^ngs  upheld  by  the  authority 
and  sanction  of  the  American  government,  it  is  plain  that  aU 
the  nations  in  the  world  are  concerned  in  the  means  to  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  for  the  miuntenance  of  the  just  principles  of  national 
law. 

In  the  short  and  hasty  view  which  we  have  taken  of  these  va¬ 
rious  proceedings,  it  has  of  course  been  imposuble  to  touch  up¬ 
on  all  the  circumstances  which  give  the  cliaracter  of  gross  injus¬ 
tice  and  inhumanity  to  the  whole ;  nay,  we  may  have  omitted 
many  of  the  strongest  and  darkest  parts.  But  it  is  enough  if 
what  we  have  mentioned  shows,  that  throughout  the  whole  there 
has  been  a  series  of  operaUons  carried  on  in  direct  defiance  of 
reason,  humanity  and  justice.  The  great  and  material  point 
for  consideration,  is,  how  a  government  that  deals  thus  by  its 
neij^bours  is  to  he  treated  by  them. 

The  most  obvious  means  of  punishment,  and  of  procuring  a 
return  to  the  principles  which  have  been  thus  violate  is — wab. 
It  impears  to  us,  however,  that  such  is  not  the  measure  which, 
in  the  present  case,  it  would  be  derirable  to  adopt.  For  our¬ 
selves,  the  only  insult  which  we  are  called  upon  to  resent  is,  the 
unwarrantable  execution  of  our  countrymen,  and  even  that  is 
not  a  direct  insult ;  for,  according  to  the  form  to  be  observed  in 
such  cases,  the  act  not  having  been  committed  on  our  own  ter¬ 
ritories,  or  while  these  ill-fated  men  were  under  the  protection 
of  our  own  Sovereign,  our  redress  is  to  be  sought  through  that 
power  under  whose  protectimi  and  on  whose  territories  these 
unfortunate  individuius  happened  to  be  placed,  and  therefore 
a^nst  whom  the  insult  was  first  directed.  Properly  speaking, 
this  act  is  both  insulting  and  injurious;  but  the  insult  is 
against  Spain  t  and  that  which  we  have  to  complain  of,  is, 
the  injury.  For  such  an  injury,  we  hold  that  neither  reta¬ 
liation  nor  war  would  be  likely  to  have  the  eficct  of  bringing 
the  offeiuhng  .power  to  a  just  sense  of  tliose  laws  which  it  has 
vii^ated ;  and  if  it  would  not  have  such  an  effect,  then  it  is  un- 
advisable  for  this  main  reason — that  it  would  produce  more 
present  mischief  and  inconvenience  than  would  be  repaid  by  a 
heavy  but  unreclaiming  chastisement  If,  indeed,  it  had  so  hap¬ 
pened,  that  the  means  of  an  instantaneous  and  severe  punishment 

•eoooipuMd  Um  akUae-aum  to  the  Amcriean  cuip,  upon  a  bane  honowed  from  the 
goranor  of  St.  Market.  On  readiing  the  tent  of  OenenJ  Jadaoo,  Arbntboot  wae 
tnachereoilT  eeisad  and  inoad,  and  oideivd  to  await  tlw  dedaon  of  a  court  martiaL” 

r.  til. 
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against  a  government  which  has  so  misconducted  itself,,  were  in 
our  power,  it  might,  unquestionably,  have  been  resorted  to,  and 
it  might,  by  its  promptness,  have  luul  an  efficacy  which  never 
ooula  result  from  the  slow  and  formal  process  of  regular  war¬ 
fare.  For  in  such  a  case  a  politician  would  make  no  allowance, 
and  grant  no  indulgence,  on  any  account,  to  the  United  States ; 
as  there  was  nothing  in  the  former  conduct  of  her  government  to 
take  from  the  weight  of  his  resentment  for  this  most  gross  of- 
ence— or  to  make  mm  say— 

••  The  name  of  Caariui  coren  thii  diahonour  i 

And  theicfoK  chaetiaement  doth  hide  ita  head.” 

But  though  the  character  of  the  American  Government  could 
not  avert  so  just  a  visitation  if  the  opportunity  had  occurred; 
yet,  it  has  that  in  it,  which  would  m^e  a  war  perfectly  ineffi¬ 
cacious  for  the  only  purpose  that  it  ought  to  be  resorted  to  in 
such  a  case.  As  the  pwple  of  the  United  States  are,  for  the 
most  part,  very  different  troin  those  in  the  civilized  countries  of 
Europe,  so,  the  men  who  conduct  the  government  of  that  ooun- 
try  are  ve^  different  from  the  statesmen  on  this  side  of  the  At-. 
Untie.  The  same  defects  which  are  conspeuous  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  that  people,  are  eminently  displays  in  the  character  of 
their  public  ministers."  We  speak  thb  without  offence — ^without 
any  sort  of  affected  disparagement  .to  thw  national  character, 
and  without  any  of  that  ill-will  which  is  sometimes  entertuned 
towards  them  by  our  countrymen ;  because  those  defects,  what¬ 
ever  the  measure  of  them  may  be,  seem  to  iis  in  a  great  degr^ 
inseparable  from  thdr  situation. 

Some  of  these  defects  are  such,  that  even  their  own  excessive 
vanity  can  scarcely  be  blind  to  them.  For  instance,  we  do  not 
b^ve  that  there  is,  or  ever  was,  an  American  who  could  con- 
saentiously  say,  that  the  conduct  of  the  government  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  has  b^n  distinguished  by  any  lofty  sentiments  of  ho¬ 
nour.  Very  likely  they  might  estimate  the  value  of  such  senti-^. 
ments  very  cheaply.  But  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  avow¬ 
ed  {ninciple  of  honour  in  the  political  conduct  of  the  United 
Stales.  Among  European  courts,  this  piinciple  is  so  much  re-  • 
gvded,  that  even  where  substantially  it  is  departed  from,  the  . 
outward  semblance  is  always  ri^dly  assumed.  In  the  North 
American  republic,  the  thing  is  never  thought  of ;  it  is  a  senti¬ 
ment  to  whira  its  nature  seems  wholly  insenable  and  impervi¬ 
ous. 

The  truth  of  this  remark  will  be  eaaly  admitted  by  every  un- 
pi^udiced  man.  If  proofs  or  examples  were  wanting,  we  might 
to  the  whole  course  of  American  policy  during  Ae  French 
revolutionary  war  down  to  the  present  day— the  mean  obsequi- 
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ousness  always  shown  to  each  of  the  successive  tyrannies  which 
arose  in  France — ^but,  above  all,  the  abject  cringing  to  Bnona- 
parte — their  total  want  of  sympathy~and  worse  than  that,  their 
hostility  to  the  Spaniards,  who  so  nobly  resisted  the  French 
usurpation.  Or,  to  go  no  farther  than  that  course  of  conduct 
towards  Spain  which  we  have  just  examined.  Throughout  the 
Irhoie  we  trace  the  same  spnt ;  and  it  is  not  that  honotn*  is 
postponed  to  interest ;  but  tnat  it  is  wholly  disregarded  and  un- 
felt — in  short,  that,  as  an  operative  sentiment,  it  has  no  exist¬ 
ence. 

Dealing  with  a  government  of  this  kind,  we  must  proceed  on 
principles  diflTerent  from  those  to  be  followed  towards  others. 
And  there  are,  besides  this  great  characteristic  of  the  American 
system,  other  minor  differences  which  have  their  effect.  The 
men  who  hold  the  public  offices  in  that  republic  are  beings  of 
quite  a  different  description  from  those  of  the  old  world.  It  is 
not  only  that  their  manners  and  education  are  wholly  different; 
but  that  the  whole  train  of  thoughts  and  feelings  by  which  they 
are  animated  is  repugnant  to  commonly  establish^  ideas.  In 
this  country — and  the  case  is  much  the  same  in  the  other  king¬ 
doms  of  Europe — a  politician  has  his  character  formed  by  the 
examples  of  the  most  finished  men.  Looking  to  those  of  the 
past  time  or  the  present — to  those  whose  great  deeds,  being  prov¬ 
ed  and  sanctified  by  time,  are  recorded  in  history — or  to  those 
who,  even  in  their  contests  with  powerful  rivals,  can  in  their  own 
time  soar  far  above  the  pitch  of  common  men,  secure  in  their 
integrity,  unassailable  in  their  honour,  defying  the  obloquy  of 
the  vulgar — the  young  statesman  is  excited  to  a  generous  emula¬ 
tion  ;  and  by  the  cultivation  of  great  talents,  exalted  and  enno¬ 
bled  by  the  prevailing  principle  of  a  high,  pure,  and  proud  sen¬ 
timent  of  honour,  he  may  gain  a  title  to  the  greatest  among  those 
splendid  dignities  which  our  State  provides  for  the  reward  of 
public  virtue ;  or  may  justify,  by  his  own  merit,  those  honours 
to  which  the  great  deeds  of  his  forefathers,  and  his  own  hi^ 
birth,  may  have  given  him  an  hereditary  and  prescriptive  title. 
These  things  call  forth  the  highest  energies  of  our  nature ;  and 
they  elevate  the  human  character  far  beyond  its  ordinary  pitch. 
But  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  management  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  is  mven  to  men  who  have  never  enjoyed  any  such  ad¬ 
vantages.  Every  thing  that  is  there  brought  under  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  statesman,  as  proceeding  from  his  own  countiy* 
IS  on  a  level  with  himself ;  there  is  no  high  model  on  which  he 
can  form  his  own  character ;  nor  is  he  encouraged  to  raise  him¬ 
self  beyond  his  contemporaries  or  predecessors,  by  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  reach  those  more  lofty  public  virtues  which  hfe  countrymen 
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.would  not  he  likely  to  admire  or  esteem.  Disinterestedness  and 
generosity,  therefore,  are  excellencies  which  can  hardly  be  expect, 
cd  among  such  men,  and  in  such  a  country.  Yet  they  have  their 
merits  and  their  virtues.  Among  these,  the  most  conspicuous 
has  always  been,  their  firm  and  unswerving  adherence  to  that 
which  they  deem  the  public  interest ;  but  it  is  surely  unfortu¬ 
nate,  that  this  should  be  so  clearly  and  rigidly  observra  as  to  be 
without  any  the  least  regard  to  public  honour. 

The  character  of  the  men  who  nave  held  the  management  of  the 
American  government  is  not  ill  displayed  in  their  State  papers. 
Compared  with  those  of  the  European  cabinets,  they  exhibit 
nearly  the  same  distinctions  which  are  to  be  observra  in  the 
whole  system  of  American  politics.  In  their  external  charac¬ 
ter,  these  comporidons  of  the  public  men  of  the  United  States, 
have  an  sar  and  style  vastly  beneath  those  which  have  been 
penned  by  the  statesmen  of  Europe.  To  judge  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  those  by  whom  they  were  framed,  by  nothing  else  to 
guide  the  judgment  than  such  productions,  it  would  at  once  be 
smd  that  tney  must  be  written  by  men,  who,  if  not  naturally  in¬ 
ferior  in  point  of  intellect,  are  at  least  wholly  destitute  of  the 
highest  mental  endowments,  and  alu^therof  very  vulgar  minds. 
This  conclusion  must  be  come  to,  without  regard  to  the  vile  jar¬ 
gon  into  which  they  are  so  ra[ndly  debasing  the  English  lan¬ 
guage, — though  this  is  what  most  readily  disgusts  our  country¬ 
men.  The  whole  tnun  of  ideas  is,  for  the  most  part,  mean  and 
grovelling ;  and  we  imagine  it  would  not  be  easy  to  point  out 
any  state  paper  that  ever  was  issued  from  the  seat  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  government,  which  strikingly  manifests  the  generous  and 
noble  sentiments  of  a  lofty  nund. 

Admitting  these  to  be  the  sort  of  men  who  compose  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government,  the  conduct  to  be  observed  towards  them,  on 
such  occasions  as  that  in  which  this  country  lately  stood  and  still 
stands,  must  be  suited  to  thrir  character.  Whoever,  therefore, 
considerately  examines  their  character,  will  be  convinced,  that 
the  outrages  which  they  have  lately  committed  and  sanctioned, 
have  not  proceeded  from  a  wilful  violation  of  principles  which 
they  ordinarily  observe,  but  from  an  inherent  disposition  to 
which  those  principles  which  they  have  violated  are  wholly  un- 
^plied ;  from  a  practical  insensibility  to  the  sentiments  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  honour  ^ich  are  professedly  recognised  in  other  states. 
One  can  hardly  help  thinking  an  American  statesman  to  be  a 
creature  of  that  description  that  would  overstep  the  rules  of  ho¬ 
nour  and  the  law  of  nations,  if,  by  so  doing,  he  thought  he 
could  serve  the  interests  of  the  republic  with  safety,  just  as  noi- 
‘.urally,  and  with  the  same  sort  ^  insenability  to  the  baseness 
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and  turpitude  of  the  act,'8s  a  South  Sea  savage  wotild  appropriate 
part  of  the  tackle  pf  a  ship.  It  would  be  done  coolly  and  de¬ 
liberately,  without  any  emotion  but  that  of  astonishment  at  re¬ 
monstrance  or  reprisal.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  United 
States  towards  Spun  and  Great  Britain  in  the  case  of  the  Flo- 
ridas,  and  such  the  feelings  and  disposition  manifested  by  their 
povem'ment  The  Prendent  of  the  United  States,  indeed,  had 
m  his  library  a  copy  of  Puffendorf  • ;  but  we  presume  it  was  kept 
there  with  the  same  feeling  that  one  would  keep  a  copy  of  tlte 
-Mohammedan  Koran ;  not  to  study  it  or  observe  its  precepts^ 
but  as  a  sort  of  curioaty — a  thing  'which  mi^t  be  resorted  to  for 
the  satisfaction  of  any  accidental  speculative  dispute  as  to  its 
contents.  To  commence  a  warfare  with  the  design  of  bringing 
men  to  a  sense  of  principles  so  foreira  to  them,  would  be  a 
hopeless  task.  What,  then,  ought  to  to  done  ? 

There  are,  it  may  be  replied,  some  precedents  to  guide 
us  in  the  course  to  be  pursued  towards  governments  who  are  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  piinciples  of  honour  and  good  faith,  and  inter¬ 
national  law.  In  the  case  of  the  Barbai^y  states,  for  instance, 
the  European  powers,  by  common  consent,  agreed  to  disregard 
the  infractions  of  international  law  which  they  systematically  pur¬ 
sued,  thinking  it  impossible  to  bring  those  who  were  so  habitual¬ 
ly  insennble  to  the  dictates  of  honour  and  humanity,  to  pay 
any  fixed  or  constant  r^ard  to  the  observance  of  law.  It  was 
a  case  in  which  it  was  thought  troublesome  and  inconvenient, 
as  well  as  hopeless,  to  attempt  any  reformation  by  a  regular 
warfare.  •  Accordingly,  they  compounded  with  the  lawlessness, 
rather  than  inflict  an  unavi^ing  punishment  And  this  system 
was  continued  till  crimes  were  perpetrated  beyond  the  limits  of 
mortal  endurance ;  and  it  was  at  length  found  necessary  to  pour 
out  sudden  vengeance  upon  them. '  A  different  case  is  that  which 
we  have  already  mentioned,  viz.  the  conduct  of  the  British  ca¬ 
binet  towards  France  under  her  lawless  revolutionary  govern¬ 
ment.  Now,  conjoining  the  principles  which  regulated  states¬ 
men  on  these  occanons,  we  cannot  but  think,  that  though,  so 
far  as  we  ourselves  are  concern^  in  the  (»nduct  of  the  United 
States,  a  wtu*  is  not  desirable,  and  would  not  be  likely  to  pro- 

*  When  the  Brituh  expedition  took  the  greet  dty  of  Wadiington,  **  the  greatett 
capital  in  the  warli”  and  probned  that  dawtical  ground  hy  burning  the  capitol,  the 
lihiary  of  Picaident  Madduon  waa  consumed.  The  particulars  and  extent  of  thb  loss 
were  given  in  the  American  demooatic  papers  with  much  lamentation ;  and  it  ap^ 
peaied  from  the  accounts  which  th^  gave  of  it,  that  U  was  about  as  extensive,  a^ 
riot  by  any  means  so  well  selected,  as  the  oidinary  library  of  an  Knglish  private  gen¬ 
tleman.  But  one  of  the  lasses  occasioned  by  this  conflagration,  which  these  newt- 
{lapers  bewaUed  as  most  irreparable,  wa&— '*  a  copy  of  Puffendorf  in  the  original  X,a- 
tin  ‘  ■  ’  ■  ■  '  ■ 
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duce  the  only  effect  for  which  it  ought  to  be  undertaken,  there 
might  be  perfect  {»opriety  in  acceding  to  a  remonstrance  and 
denundation  on  the  part  and  in  behalf  of  the  dvilized  world. 
A  general  declaration  of  sentiment,  with  corresponding  demon* 
stration  of  feeling  and  object,  may  become  as  necessaiy  and  jus* 
tifiable,  as  its  appearance  woula  be  impresuve  and  salutary. 
To  condude,  witn  respect  to  Spain, — weak,  and  exhausted,  and 
embarrassed  as  that  power  is,  the  states  of  Europe  cannot  but 
view,  with  great  anxiety,  the  conduct  which  she  may  pursue  to 
extricate  herself  from  the  utuation  in  which  she  now  stands  to¬ 
wards  the  United  States.  By  an  ample  atonement  and  retrocession 
on  the  part  of  the  American  government,  she  nu^  still  conclude 
the  matter  with'  honour.  But  as  the  temper  of  her  opponent 
does  not  make  this  likely,  she  may  be  dnven  to  vindicate  her 
claims  by  a  war ;  in  which  case,  degraded  and  contemptible  as 
her  government  may  be,  it  seems  h^ly  possible  to  understand 
how  the  powers  of  Europe  could  refuse  to  assist  her  in  a  contest 
for  the  maintenance  of  those  rights  which  are  established  by  the 
law  of  naUons,  and  on  which  toe  sacred  benefits  of  nationm  in¬ 
dependence  are  founded.  But  let  us  anticipate  something  more 
agreeable  than  a  dilemma  between  the  urgency  of  a  war  and  the 
compromise  of  those  generous  feelings  ^^ch  have  so  long  ani¬ 
mated  us  as  a  nation.  Let  us  hope,  that  the  lesson  which  has 
been  recently  read  to  ambition  may  not  be  thrown  away  on  the 
Americans ;  and  tiiat  though,  like  every  otho*  infant  state  which 
ever  rose  to  distinction,  they  may  attaim  importance  to  military 
glory,  they  will  speedily  acknowledge,  and  zealously  pursue, 
that  political  and  moral  rectitude  which  alone  can  give  security 
|ind  duration  to  national  greatness. 
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0.1.  as  we  are,  we  sufficiently  remember  the  hardship  of  at¬ 
tending  to  what  we  did  not  understand,  and  acquiring  what  we 
did  not  value,  to  feel  interested  in  any  thing  that  is  likely  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  toils  of  the  rising  generation.  We  have  a  vivid  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  heartlessness  of  storing  up  words  without  ideas, 
and  which  we  could  not  possibly  imagine  to  be  of  any  use  but 
to  furnish  occasions  for  reproach  and  chastisement.  So  much 
fbr  our  own  dulness,  it  may  be  smd.  Be  it  so :  there  are  thou- 
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sands  in  the  same  state.  And  should  our  experience  enable  us 
to  appreciate  a  system  which  can  communicate  knowledm,  or 
exercise  the  faculties,  without  the  ordinary  penaldes  of  bodilv 
tortures  and  mental  disaffection,  we  may  prove  that  even  duU 
ness  has  its  utility.  But  be  it  observed,  oefore  we  altogether 
take  with  the  charge,  that  verbal  memory  is  a  faculty  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  those' intellectual  powers  by  wnich  we  either  acquire 
information,  or  perform  the  most  important  duties  of  life.  It 
has  been  found,  accordingly,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  in  per¬ 
sons  whose  intelligence  aiid  behaviour  never  could  have  pro-^ 
cured  respect  among  moral  and  rational  beings ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  defect  in  it  is  known  to  be  perfectly  compadble 
with  a  common  share  of  practical  wisdom.  Farther,  without 
contesting  the  metaphysical  propoution,  that  we  think  by  the 
medium  of  words,  we  are  at  liberty  to  aiKrm,  that  wm'ds  are. 
often  used  without  thinking ;  and  that  much  of  education,  as  ge¬ 
nerally  managed,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  produce  such  a  habit. 
Of  the  benefits  of  artificial  language  no  one  will  think  lightly 
who  can  use  iL  But  we  may  reasonably  doubt  the  propriety  of 
making  children  emulate  parrots,  or  the  necessity  of  defrauding 
them,  under  pretence  of  learning,  of  the  time  which  ought  to 
have  been  devoted  to  healthful  recreation.  Far  be  it  from  us,  how¬ 
ever,  to  countenance  the  pernicious  conceit  in  which  some  theoiists 
have  indulged.  We  have  no  idea  that  profitable  education  can 
be  made  altogether,  or  in  any  great  degree,  an  amusement. 
Children  are  not  so  easily  cheated,  as  is  often  imagined ;  and, 

-  even  supposing  that  deception  might  be  practised  upon  them, 
we  are  not  inclined  to  think,  that  the  amount  of  the  success 
which  could  be  fiurly  attributed  to  the  device,  would  compensate 
the  evil  of  the  example.  The  importance  of  truth  to  numan 
welfare  is,  perhaps,  too  great  ever  to  be  sacrificed  to  any  notion 
of  expediency  ;  and  we  conceive  it  is  utterly  unsafe  to  shew  the 
youthful  mind  that  m^kind  are  at  liberty  to  depart  from  it  in 
conaderation  of  any  advantage  whatever.  Whilst,  therefore, 
we  would  posiUvely  debar  every  trick  or  artifice  in  the  rearing  of 
children,  and  womd  never  heatate  to  apprise  them,  that  what 
we  urge  on  their  attention  is  intended  to  fit  them  for  some  use¬ 
ful  puipose  in  after  life,  and  not  as  a  pastime,  we  esteem  it  a 
duty  ot  humanity  to  guide  them  ip  the  gentlest  and  easiest  man¬ 
ner  that  is  consistent  with  real  improvement  How  much  can 
be  done  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  a  particular  branch  of 
sdence,  by  iqipeals  to  their  curioaty,  rather  than  by  taxes  on 
their  memory,  we  think  shewn  in  the  little  work  which  we  now 
introduce  to  our  readers. 

The  ♦♦  Address  to  Teadiers,"  by  which  it  b  prefaced,  beades 
some  judicious  observaUons  on  the  management  of  children  with 
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respect  to  educatiw,  gives  us  the  history  of  the  work,  and  points 
out  in  what  nuuiner  it  is  likely  to  be  u^ul.  Jt  was  written  by 
a  father  for  the  use  of  his  own  family,  after  he  had  found  that 
none  of  the  books  on  the  subject,  that  were  within  his  reach, 
coujd  accomphsh  the  purpose  he  had  in  view.  It  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  to  the  extent  he  had  contemplated ;  and  he  was  after¬ 
wards  encouraged,  by  the  approbation  of  competent  judges,  to 
offer  it  to  pubuc  notice.  It  is  intended  to  serve  chiefly  as  a  text¬ 
book,  and  also  <<  as  one  that  may  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil, 
who  may  not  only  derive  information  from  it  by  himself,  but 
And  his  curionty  excited  to  ask  farther  information  from  his 
teacher.^  The  plan  on  which  it  proceeds  con^ts  mainly  in  ap¬ 
pealing  to  experiments  and  facts  of  daily  observation,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  confining  the  pupils  to  verbal  descripUons,  or  even 
aiding  his  understanding  by  the  use  of  maps  and  globes.  Not 
that  Uiese,  however,  are  by  any  means  discarded :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  are  recommended  in  subservience. to  what  is  held  the 
legitimate  and  most  important  principle  of  instruction.  A  few 
sentences  will  explain  wnat  we  have  thus  announced,  and  afford 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  authpr's  style  and  sentiments. 

*'  If  ^e  pupil  be  gifted  with  ordinary  ability,  and  be  desirous  to 
Icam ;  and  if  the  teacher  have  patience  to  add  oral  illustrations  to 
those  set  down,  and  the  address  to  make  himself  appear  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  pupil,  by  seeming  to  search  for  truth  along  with  him  ;  we 
are  not  without  hope,  that  the  method  of  proceeding  from  one  disco¬ 
very  to  another,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  make  one  lead  to  another, 
may  enable  a  very  young  pupil  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  phenomena  of  the  earth  and  sky,  more  readily  than  if  he  were, 
as  is  commonly  done,  plunged  at  once  into  a  bare  statement  of  facts. 
Geography  is  a  very  entertaining  study ;  and  an  attentive  and  judi¬ 
cious  teacher  may  find  numerous  opportunities  of  imparting  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  various  subjects  as  he  proceeds." — “  He  should  walk  into  the 
fields  with  his  pupil,  and  take  every  opportunity  to  exhibit  nature. 
He  may  lead  him  to  the  sea  shore,  to  watcdi  the  approach  and  retiring 
of  ships.  A  particular  spot  may  be  chosen,  firom  which  to  observe 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  to  prove  that  he  does  not  always 
rise  and  set  in  the  same  place,  &c.  In  short,  it  is  evident  that  a  child 
will  sooner  comprehend  what  he  is  taught,  by  seeing  nature ;  and  be 
will  take  greater  pleasure  in  his  lessons  than  if  he  were  doomed  to  sit 
all  day  on  a  hard  bench,  excluded  from  the  possibility  of  extending 
the  view  of  a  line  or  a  figure  drawn  on  aboard,  or  on  paper,  to  Nature 
herself,  or  to  the  exhibition  of  a  simple  experiment" — **  In  every  case 
where  an  experiment  can  be  made,  it  ought  to  be  preferred  to  illus¬ 
tration  by  figures ;  and  it  is  strongly  recommended  to  the  teacher  to 
procure  the  means  of  exhibiting  mem.” 

After  a  definition  of  the  chief  terms  used  in  (he  treatise,  the 
author  introduces  his  pupil  to  a  view  of  the  earth,  in  the  geogra¬ 
phical  sense  of  the  term,  and  an  attempt,  in  the  way  of  observa- 
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tion,  to  discover  its  form  and  extent  These  do  not  present  any 
peculiar  ngvel^*  but  seem  well  calculated  to  direct  the  inquiries 
of  the  youthAil  pund.  We  are  then  presented  with  some  gene¬ 
ral  remarks  on  the  arrangement  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  seen 
from  the  earth,  which  lead  to  the  question,  **  Whether  the  sun 
moves  round  the  earth,  or  remains  fixed  while  the  earth  revolves 
on  its  axis  T  Before  determining  this,  the  pupil  is  nqade  ac- 
quunted  with  the  nature  of  timp  and  its  divisions.  The  expla¬ 
nation  of  some  of  the  modes  of  measuring  time  is  abundantly 
simple,  whilst  by  developing  the  constitudon  and  operation  of  a 
familiar  instrument,  it  is  Imely  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
learner.  The  soludon  of  the  quesdon  m  the  viore  probable  way, 
su^ests  another  quesdon  of  perpetual  occurrence  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  geographical  science.  **  How  is  it  that  we  are  not  sensi¬ 
ble  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  which  must  be  very 
quick,  ^ince  it  turns  once  in  24  hours  7^  To  the  usual  replies 
bur  author  conjoins  a  fe^  ranarks,  which  we  think  happily 
enough  chosen.  We  quote  them,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  confir- 
madon  to  a  well  known  principle,  but  because  they  shew  an  ap¬ 
titude  of  illustradon  that  is  of  primary  consequence  in  works  ad¬ 
dressed  to  youth, 

"  Let  us  step  into  a  carriage,  which  may  be  driven  pNtty  quick, 
at  the  rate  suppose  of  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour.  Wnile  going  at 
this  rate,  let  us  lean  frran  the  window,  and  let  fall  a  stone.  Although 
the  carnage  is  going  very  fast,  the  stone  will  not  be  left  behind  dll 
it  touches  the  ground ;  which  it  will  do  directly  under  the  window 
fitun  which  it  was  dropt,  although  when  it  quitted  the  hand  it  was 
no  longer  connected  with  the  carriage.” — “  It  moves  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  hand  while  we  were  stand¬ 
ing  sdlL  When  we  throw  a  stone,  we  move  our  band  very  quick, 
that  is,  with  great  velocity  ;  and  the  stone,  acquiring  the  vdopity  of 
our  hand,  goes  qn  when  it  quits  it.  Thh  is  owing  to  the  tendency 
which  every  thing,  after  being  moved,  has  to  continue  in  modon  dU 
something  stops  it.  It  is  owing  to  our  being  carried  along  with  (he 
earth,  and  acquiring  its  modon,  that  we  do  not  ppreeive  it.”—''  When 
we  are  in  a  carriage  with  our  faces  towards  the  horses,  and  it  sudden¬ 
ly  stops,  we  are  thrown  forward,  with  e  violence  the  greater,  the  more 
rapidly  the  carriage  is  moving.  In  Great  Britain,  the  modon  of  the 
eaith,  of  which  we  partake,  is  about  the  rate  of  600  miles  an  hour,  qr 
ten  miles  every  piiouto*  die  equator  the  modon  is  abput  18  miles 
every  minute.  We  may,  therefore,  imagine,  by  what  terrible  conse¬ 
quences  the  sudden  stopping  of  the  earth's  motion  would  be  followed. 
To  illustrate  this,  let  the  pupil  place  something  in  his  hand,  and  mov¬ 
ing  it  not  very  rapidly,  make  his  hand  come  in  contact  with  any  fixed 
object,  and  he  will  sey,  that  whatever  he  has  placed  in  his  hand  will 
go  on' and  be  overturned  when  his  hand  is  stopped.” 

The  pupil  is  tlmn  conducted  to  a  general  view  of  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem  ;  after  which  comes  an  explanation  of  the  phases  of  (he 
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moon,  and  the  nature  of  ecUpsu.  The  connderation  of  these 
topics  naturally  suggests  some  new  questions,  viz.  **  How  are  all 
the  bodies  which  revolve  round  the  sun  kept  moving  so  regu¬ 
larly  ?"  f‘  How  are  they  prevented  from  going  away  fnnn  the 
sun  ?"  “  How  comes  it  that  th^  never  interfere  with  one  ano¬ 
ther  The  replies  involve  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  a  centri¬ 
fugal  force,  bu^  though  good  so  far  as  they  go,  are  more  likely, 
M  mde^  is  desirable,  to  re^exite  puriosi^  than  to  satisfy  it  A 
mind  of  any  compass  pr  ambition  mtat  fWl  an  anxiety  for  inuch 
more  information  on  the  magnificent  subject  here  presented  tp 
it 

The  next  part  of  the  work  is  occupied  wth  the  artificial  globe. 
This  is  preparatoij  to  certidn  astronomical  topics  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  scientific  geography ;  the  suppos^  path  and  course 
of  the  sun ;  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  eiuth  to  the  plane 
of  its  orbit ;  the  consequences  of  this  in  the  v^iety  of  the  sea¬ 
sons,  and  the  length  of  the  day  and  night ;  the  divisiop  of  the 
earth  into  zones,  and  the  pecpiiarities  oWrvable  in  them,  A 
neat,  and  we  should  think,  sufficiently  easy  solution  is  then 
given  to  the  question,  f‘  Why  the  sun  is  hotter  in  summer  ^l^an 
in  winter,  and  hottest  in  the  torrid  ^ne  ?'*  And  after  thi^  follow 
some  remarks  on  light,  which  may  prove  useful  to  the  young 
student,  brades  answering  the  purpose  for  which  they  ^re  pri¬ 
marily  intended.  The  next  section  relates  to  the  ^stnbution  of 
land  and  water  in  our  globp ;  and  furnishes  various  definitions 
wd  descriptions  of  frequent  use  in  physical  geography.  Our 
author  then  treats  succinctly  of  atmospherical  phenomena,  so  as 
to  convey  much  information  in  a  very  smaU  compass.  The 
magnet  and  mariner's  compass  are  afterwards  spoken  of :  and  a 
very  intelli^ble  idea  is  subjoined,  in  the  form  of  a  note^  of  the 
nature  of  a  trigonometrical  survey,  as  explanatory  of  the  mode 
in  which  delineations  of  countries  may  be  made.  The  rcmiun- 
der  of  the  work,  besides  presenting  some  very  general  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  distinctions  of  countries  and  people,  suggests  va¬ 
rious  hints  for  the  farther  instruction  of  the  pupil. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  analyring  this  little  work,  be¬ 
cause  we  think  it  is  only  from  such  information,  and  not  froqi 
any  summary  opinion  on  the  part  of  a  reviewer,  that  readers 
can  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  eligibility  of  what  is  cqm- 
mended  to  their  notice.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  many  in¬ 
teresting  subjects  are  here  introduced,  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
excite  the  attention  of  even  a  very  careless  mind  ;  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  afforded  sufficient  evidence  of  the  ability  of  the 
author  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  an  ordinary  capacity. 
On  these  grounds^  and  because  the  author  unequivcxrally  ap. 
peals  to  principles  of  much  higher  importance  to  human  welfare 
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than  even  the  discoveries  of  science,  we  do^not  hesitate  to  award 
him  our  approbation. 

Before  closing,  we  may  mention  what  has  occurred  to  us  as 
likely  to  improve  this  little  treatise,  should  the  demand  for  it 
induce  the  benevolent  author  to  bestow  more  of  his  time  and 
puns  on  the  voluntary  task  which  he  has  undertaken.  We 
think  it  would  be  advisable  to  separate,  by  some  appropriate 
marks,  what  is  intended  for  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  from 
what  is  purposely  levelled  to  the  pupil's  mind.  The  want  of 
such  distinction,  and  indeed  we  m^  add  of  disdnctions  in  gene¬ 
ral,  so  far  as  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work  is  concerned,  strikes 
us  as  both  unpleasant  and  inconvenient.  In  its  present  form, 
we  must  say,  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  for  which  of  them, 
teacher  or  pupil,  it  is  cniefly  constructed ;  a  circumstance,  we 
suspect,  of  much  more  consequence  than  may  at  first  sight  ap¬ 
pear.  Again,  we  are  of  opinion  that  much  advantage  would 
arise  from  arranging  the  materials  so  as  to  keep  all  the  elemen¬ 
tary,  preparatory,  and  more  general  subjects  by  themselves ;  and 
to  adopt  references  to  them  from  the  merely  technical  and  de¬ 
scriptive  portions,  when  explanations  are  required.  Finally,  we 
are  convinced  that  for  children  it  is  advisable,  if  possible,  to 
bring  diagrams  immediately  under  the  eye,  rather  than  to  place 
them  at  me  end  of  the  book,  where  they  may  not  be  seen,  and 
are  in  all  cases  awkwardly,  if  not  imperfectly  consulted.  On 
this  account  we  would  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  wood 
plates  for  a  well-known  reason.  And  by  the  way,  it  would  be 
proper  to  illustrate  the  definitions  by  diagrams  in  ^e  usual  style 
of  elementary  mathematical  works.  With  these  modificarions, 
and  perhaps  a  little  amplification  of  some  of  the  definitions,  not 
to  speak  of  any  additions  which  might  too  much  enlarge  the 
work,  we  have  no  doubt  that  its  utility  would  be  vastly  pro¬ 
moted. 


Akt.  VII. — A  New  Theoretical  and  Prcudical  Grammar  of  the 
French  Tongue^  xoith  numerous  instructive  Exercises.  By 
C.  Geos.  Pp.  468.  Whittakers. 

jAlt  a  time  when  the  French  language,  having  become  almost  uni¬ 
versal  in  Europe,  forms  an  essential  branch  of  the  education  of  all 
persons,  who,  from  their  birth  and  fortune  are  destined  to  act  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  part  in  the  world,  whatever  tends  to  facilitate  the  study  of 
that  language  cannot  fail  to  merit  attention  from  the  enlightened  part 
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of  the  public.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  work  be. 
fore  us  to  be  of  that  character.  It  is  true,  the  great  number  of  gram¬ 
mars  already  extant  had  predisposed  us  rather  unfavourably  towards 
another ;  b^,  on  perceiving  tnat  the  author’s  avowed  object  was  to 
concentrate  into  one  volume  all  that  was  good  and  efficient  in  other 
elementary  works  of  the  same  class,  we  could  not  but  admit,  that 
such  an  undertaking,  if  well  executed,  must  prove  of  vast  use.  We 
have  therefore  been  induced  to  examine  this  new  grammar ;  and  it  is 
but  just  to  own,  that  our  pains  have  been  amply  compensated  by  the 
satimction  we  have  experienced  in  finding  tW  the  author  has  fully 
accomplished  his  purpose.  » 

It  appears  that  the  principal  precedent  contemplated  W  Mr.  Gros, 
in  the  execution  of  his  design.  Das  been  the  grammar  of  Levizac,  a 
work  generally  acknowledge  as  most  consonant  to  the  genuine  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  French  language ;  but,  far  from  copying,  he  Im  so 
improved  upon  it,  both  in  the  plan  and  in  the  detail,  that  the  two 
works  may  be  said  to  have  no  other  point  of  resemblance  than  their 
constant  adherence  to  the  decisions  of  the  best  French  grammarians. 
We  should  indeed  have  been  glad  to  find  here,  as  in  Levizac,  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  pronunciation  ;  but,  to  admit  this  desideratum,  it  is  evident 
that  the  author  must  have  deprived  himself  of  the  means  of  inserting 
a  great  number  of  useful  rules  and  observations,  which  do  not  occur 
in  the  work  of  that  writer.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped,  that  Mr. 
Gros  will  make  amends  to  the  public  for  this  omission,  by  a  new 
work,  in  the  form  of  a  spelling-bmk,  which  may  serve  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  his  grammar.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  must,  in  our  opinion,  ensure  to  this  work  the  success 
which  we  think  it  deserves. 

In  the  Jirtt  place,  by  pursuing  the  division,  which  the  author  had 
already  adopt^  in  his  revision  of  Leviza(fs  grammar,  viz  Elements, 
Syntax,  and  Particular  Rules,  the  pupil  has  the  advantage  of  receiv¬ 
ing  instruction  gradually,  and  of  passing  from  what  is  known  to 
what  is  unknown,  a  course  that  must  necessarily  be  followed  in  the 
study  of  all  sciences ;  but,  by  a  novel  and  unprecedented  expedient 
in  the  plan,  the  author,  at  the  end  of  each  part,  uses  the  precaution 
of  fixing  the  learner’s  attention  on  general  exercises,  in  order  to  af¬ 
ford  him  time,  while  performing  them,  to  reconsider  the  rules  which 
he  has  previously  studied.  We  could  have  wished,  however,  that 
those  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  had  been  more  numerous,  seven 
pages  seeming  to  us  hardly  calculated  to  detain  the  student  l(Hig 
enough  for  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  elements. 

The  manner  in  which  the  rules  are  delivered  throughout  the  whole 
work,  appears  extremely  simple,  concise,  and  clear.  They  several¬ 
ly  explain  each  other ;  and  tne  author  has  been  careful  in  avoiding 
useless  discussion.  AU  that  is  required  in  an  elementary  book,  is  to 
exhibit  true  principles  as  they  are  established  by  the  best  authors ; 
•nd  it  is  for  those  only  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  d^ly  vers^ 
in  the  science  they  are  studying,  to  seek  for  learned  discussions  in 
Works  which  pursue  every  branch  of  the  subject  to  the  full  extent  of 
which  it  is  susceptible.  But,  in  his  simple  exposHiem  of  the  rules, 
the  author  has  not  overlocdc^  one  essential  point,  which  is,  when- 
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ever  on  occasion  nSers,  to  point  out  the  difference  between  the  French 
and  English  idioms. 

llie  exercises  annexed  to  each  rule,  are,  on  the  whole,  very  judi- 
dou^  selected,  prindpally  from  La  Rochefoucauld,  La  Bruyere, 
and  Fenelon.  We  must,  however,  apprise  the  author  that  we  have 
observed  three  or  four  instance  in  wnich  the  same  phrases  are  re¬ 
peated  in  different  parts, — an  oversight  indeed  that  can  occasion  no 
surprise  among  the  great  multiplidty  of  examples  which  distinguish¬ 
es  this  nammar  from  oUiers  by  nearly  double  the  number  of  exer¬ 
cises.  The  general  them^  appended  to  each  part  merit  distinct  com¬ 
mendation.  The  first  part  exhibits  models  of  the  familiar  style,  the 
second  of  the  hi^rical,  and  the  third  of  the  epistolary  style. 

If  (Mi  certain  points  Ae  author  has  deviated  m>m  received  notions, 
he  assigns  his  reasons  for  so  doing  in  the  preface ;  and,  generally 
speaking,  his  doctrine  appears  to  obviate  many  difficulties,  narticu- 
larly  in  ^e  department  of  pronouns,  so  perplned  and  confused  by 
those  grammanans  who  have  aimed  at  a  thorough  investigatum  of  tM 
subject,  and  so  defective  in  the  writings  of  those  who  have  treated  it 
in  a  general  manner. 

The  method  pursued  by  the  author,  of  numbering  the  rules  of  the 
second  and  third  parts,  anords  him  the  very  important  advantage  o£ 
referring  the  pupu  to  the  rules  which  he  has  to  put  in  practice  as  he 
advances.  By  tnese  means,  and  with  due  application,  a  solution  may 
be  instantly  found  for  every  diffi<nilty  that  presents  itself.  This  very 
simple  an(l  easy  methcxl  had  been  already  practised  in  Hamel's  book 
of  exercises ;  and  Mr.  Gros,  whose  plan  was  to  collect  all  that  was 
useful  frcMn  am<Hig  his  predecessors,  has  adopted  it  with  great  pro¬ 
priety,  since  one  of  the  greatest  faults  in  Leviaac,  and  other  gram¬ 
marians,-  is  to  place  too  mu<di  and  too  confident  relian<x  on  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  memory  of  the  pupil. 


A»t.  Vlll. — Letters  of  a  Prussian  Traveller ^  descriptive  of  a 
'  Tour  through  Stoeden,  Prussia^  Justria^  Hungary^  Istria^ 
the  Ionian  Islmnds,'  Egypt^  Syrta^  the  Morea,  Greece^  Cala- 
briay  Italy^  the  Tyrvl^  the  Banks  of  the  RhinCy  Hanover^ 
Holstein,  Denmark,  Westphalia,  and  Holland,  interspersed 
with  Anecdotes  of  distinguished  Characters,  and  illustrations 
of  Political  Occurrences.  By  John  Bbamsen*.  8  vols.  8vo. 
Alburn,  London. 

The  period  which  these  travels  embrace  is  from  July  181S  to’ 
September  1815,  and  the  route  which  the  author  made  during  this 

*  This  ^tlenum,  h  may  be  prowt  to  infonn  tome  of  our  readers,  trsTelkd  iu 
company  with  the  ton  of  Sir  John  Maxwell  of  I’oUock,  Bart  M.  P.  for  Renfrew¬ 
shire. 
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space  is  very  connderable.  He  landed  at  Gothenbor^h,  pro.  | 

c^ed  through  Sweden,  Germany,  Prussia,  and  Austria ;  from  I 

Trieste  he  embarked  for  the  Ionian  Islands  on  his  way  ^  ^gypt  t 

From  thence  he  directed  his  course  to  the  H(dy  La^,  visited  ^ 

Greece  by  the  way  of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes,  and  returned  to 

England  through  Italv)  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Holland.  We 

have  followed  me  author  through  his  long  route  with  pleasure  i 

and  if  it  cannot  be  said,  that  he  has  ma^  any  great  addition  to 

the  stores  of  general  knowledge,  at  least  he  has  collected  much 

usHul  and  interesting  information,  which  will  well  repay  the  cu. 

rioaty  of  the  readers. 

To  stumble  at  the  threshold  was  accounted  by  the  Homans  as  an 
imlncky  omen ;  and  it  is  true  that  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Bramsen’s  work, 

>  descriptive  of  a  rapid  journey  through  Sweden,  has  but  very  little  to 
excite  interest.  M  e  could  willingly  have  dispensed  with  a  barren  de. 
scilption  of  a  number  of  ilttls  and  deficiencies  of  comfort  on  the  road ; 
and  we  cannot  but  think,  that  it  woUld  have  been  to  the  advantage 
of  the  work,  had  the  first  chapters  been  compressed  into  a  sin^e 
page,  or  omitted  altogether.  But,  as  the  authm*  approaches  his  na. 
tive  oountiy,  his  narration  warms  into  interest,  and  atones  for  the  d&> 

Sciences  of  the  earlier  pages,  although  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
find  Berlin  in  a  state  of  ali^  and  confusion,  from  its  neighbourhood 
to  the  scene  of  War.  At  Vienna,  our  travellers  were  fnore  forttmate, 
having  every  opportunity  of  being  introduced  to  the  firrt  society,  and 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  politics  of  the  coun. 
try.  We  cannot  pass  over  Mr.  Bramsen’s  account  of  his  introduction 
to  the  venerable  l^ce  de  Ligpie,  as  it  serves  to  give  us  an  insight 
into  the  amiable  character  arc  domestic  virtues  of  that  great  and 
worthy  man. 

**  'The  worthy  Prince  de  Lig^**  Mr.  Bramaen,  **  has  modi  of  the  gaiety 

twenty  under  the  bdrdien  of  rouneOre ;  he  ie  the  ornament  of  Society,  of  which 
So  one  is  more  distinguished  for  politeness  aSd  affidnlity ;  in  a  word,  he  is  the  most 
acoomplisbed  nobleman  of  this  court.  He  keetw  an  open  house  every  etenlng  on  the 
H  Bas*ef/,  and  Ms  parties  genendly  last  ftom  ni&e  to  midnight.  Though  the 
house  he  occupiee  is  very  small,  yet  most  of  the  English  of  rank,  Snd  trav^ets  of 
dislinetion  from  every  nation,  even  Greeks  not  excepted,  assetnble  there.  A  supper 
for  ten  or  twelve  persons  is  re^ariy  served  at  eleven  o’dock  t  and  at  this  confined  ta* 
ble,  1  have  more  than  once  seen  much  bustle  and  squeezing.  Such  is  his  kindness 
and  hoapiulity  towards  strangers,  that  should  he  hear  of  the  arrival  of  any  distin- 
gridted  iiaveUsr,  be  wiU  tend  him  a  general  invitation  to  join  his  evening  parties  dnr. 
ing  his  stay  in  town.  IIm  long  winter  evenings  were  occadonelly  enlivened  by  private 
theetrieals,  at  which  the  Prince  de  Eigne,  in  spite  of  fait  great  age,  acted  the  part  of 
a  lover,  with  all  the  tenderness,  aod  with  at  fine  drawn  sight,  as  an  imtamor^to  of 
dghtoen,  while  the  Russian  Prineett  R  «  -y  returned  his  vows  with  equal  fervency 
'The  game  of  jea  de  mot*  was  also  frequently  adopted  to  fill  ep  the  lan^piid  hours  of 
the  evening ;  bwt  this,  except  by  a  few  si^ng  swains,  was  finind  to  be  exceedingly 
t*dioua,  or,  to  use  the  language  of  the  di^,  a  monstrous  bore.  I  was  not  forged 
of  die  old  adage,  •  when  at  Uome,  do  as  R^e  does;’  and  tharefere  I  joined,  with 
all  posable  in  amusementt  duU  will  make  you  smile.  Amcmg  other  postimes, 
no  small  favourite  was  a  kind  of  pontomimk  representation  of  some  remarkable  scene 
in  the  ancient  mythology.  The  subject  was  first  agreed  upon,  as  in  the  game  of 
Ercndi  provetba,  and  the  company  was  to  find  out  what  scene  was  represent^ ;  and 
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a  it  eluded  their  ingemitj,  they  ware  condennied  in  thdr  tom  to  entertain  the  epee* 
taton.  The  story  ^  Dim  ai^  Actaon  waa  caM  at  feUowet  the  Rutiian  PrinecM 
5ai-  j  took  the  part  of  Diana,  the  Honourable  Mr.  L-  —  aeted  the  character  of 
her  lorer,  while  the  Prince  de  Ligne  lupported  the  character  of  AcUeon  with  great 
■pirit  t  he  gave  his  transfomiaeioa  into  a  stag  with  ceosiderabie  cflbct,  and  I  content¬ 
ed  myself  in  the  humble  capacity  of  one  of  At  padt  which  pursoed  him,  wbidi  both 
mymlf  and  three  other  gentlemen  did  on  all  foon,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  the 
rest  of  the  party.” 

In  the  twelfUi  letter,  we  have  an  interesting  account  of  Corfu, 
where  the  travellers  arfive  at  the  very  time  when  the  French  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  quit  the  island :  and  the  scene  is  described  with  much 
spirit. 

•'  At  the  present  moment,”  says  our  author,  all  is  bustle  in  Corfb.  The  regret 
of  the  Ptenen  soldiers  in  quitting  their  snug  births  in  the  bland,  increased  as  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  departure  drew  nigh.  I  saw  them  posting  aboot  the  streets,  fai  order  to  dia^ 
pose  ot  their  famiture,  wo^  and  other  articles,  whidi  they  could  not  carry  with  them, 
at  any  price  they  could  obtain  m  such  an  emergency.  It  was  easy  to  see,  that,  among 
other  houadiold  efiects,  not  a  fSew,  and  particalarly  the  officers,  would  hare  been  ^ad 
to  dispose  of  then  wires  at  siy  rate,  as  they  began  to  find  them  rather  cumbersmne. 
1  was  not  a  little  amused  at  orerhearing  a  conversation  that  took  place  between  two 
soldien  in  dieir  officer's  room,  whidi  was  eontigaoua  to  mine,  and  tk  partition  not  so 
thidc  as  to  shut  out  their  kmd  eonrersation.  Among  other  snb}eel8  of  grievance,  one 
•f  diem  obeerred,  *  Qse  m  femme  eMt  mne  extMenU  femme,  mma  qn’dlearoit  qnelqucs 
pedta  dkffiuts  t  entre  autrea  ctlui  de  raimer,  jnsqa’k  la  foUe.  Jc  madrais  qu'etla  fut 
iei,  arec  touta  sa  famiUe.’— *  Y-resterait  cUe?'  asked  the  odier.  *  Non,'  answer¬ 
ed  hb  comrade,  *  elle  m’a  declare,  qu'elle  saimnt  la  batiment  k  la  nkge  plutdt  que 
de  tester  seul  dans  I’ble,  et  de  demeurer  s^parke  de  moi  Parblen,’  replied  the 
other,  very  drily,  *  root  ktes  dix  fob  plus  M  qn’dle !  que  ne  k  labsez  roos  niger  t 
dk  eeroit  biemOt  tuigu6e.’” 

In  the  account  of  Egypt  we  are  introduced  to  Ali  Bev,  by  whom 
our  travellers  were  entertained.  When  he  heard  from  tnem,  for  the 
first  time,  that  N^apoleon  was  sent  to  the  island  of  £lAa,  he  laughed 
very  heartily,  obse^ing,  that  the  bird  was  at  last  caught  in  his  cage. 

**  During  our  conversation.”  continues  the  author,  **  some  skves  brought  a  very 
richly  ornamented  silver  tripod,  fiUsd  with  burning  coals,  upon  which  tome  incenae 
was  thrown,  and  it  was  presented  to  us,  to  inhale  the  fragrant  smoke  ;  and,  at  the 
moment  we  inclined  ous  bemls,  a  tlare  sprinkled  some  rose-water  over  ns,  ftom  a  bot¬ 
tle  he  held  in  hb  left  hand.  Having  taken  notliing  since  oui  scanty  breakkst,  wt 
were  not  dbplcaaed  when  the  treasurer  announced  that  supper  was  ready.” 

The  description  of  the'repast,  to  which  they  were  invited,  is  too 
I  curious  to  be  omitted. 

i  •*  The  trcaautcr,  and  several  other  officers  of  die  Bey’s  guard,”  says  Mr.  Bnnm 

sen,  directed  the  daves  to  pkoe  a  email  round  iron  piata  upon  a  low  table,  arouad 
whidi  we  seated  ouradvea  upon  the  matt.  They  gave  at  each  a  mall  nasad  leaf, 
which  was  ve^  thm  and  ba^  baked,  but  served  ns  as  a  plate  ^Tben  waa  no  tobie- 
clolh  or  napkin,  and,  instead  of  a  knife  and  fiirk,  we  were  ftmibbed  with  a  masil 
wooden  spoon.  One  of  the  slaves  brought  us  a  brats  bason  and  a  pitcher  of  waMr, 
and  pieaaited  iu  a  white  towel,  embroidered  with  coloured  Bowers,  whicli  hung  evw 
hb  dtonkirra.  After  we  hod  washed  our  bands,  another  dave  broi^t  a  bailed  ealTi 
>  bead,  and  placed  it  on  a  wooden  plate  before  the  treasuter,  who  stood  at  the  table.  Ws 

were  not  a  littk  surprised,  when  the  fottner  reached  hb  hand  to  one  of  the  daves  is 
^  pot  up  hb  gown  and  drut-sleovea.  We  wondered  what  thb  preparation  bet 

were  soil  more  aatonished  to  see  the  treasurer  take  the  calTt  head,  laor  b  to  pbew, 
J  and,  with  hb  fingem,  phee  a  piece  sf  k  befcre  ^  of  na.  He  waa  sosMtutly  hrip- 
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Ilf.  iv  tliit.d^Nato  nMunar*  to  thoMiiwto  lie  rtwwght  neet  to  our  tuto.  NothioK 
■Unqie  htuifS  cshU  Imw  imkifil  ue  to  faatoito  «'  kt  aul  we  (nqiuntlj  ibut 
tjm,  n  eedef  Mk  to  ebeem  tlie  giuk  tMMum’e  opentioBe.** 

Oamietta,  our  travellert  were  introduced  to  a  singular  charac- 
,  in  the  person  of  British  vloeloonaul,  who  wishes  to  be  consider- 
as  attentive  towards  the  English.. 

**  He  k  e  nedve  of  JalEk,  bot  having  beat  «  conndeiable  time  rcddent  in  Mar* 
fUlM,  he  tpeaks  good  Frendi  We  could  hardlj  refrain  from  nnUing  at  hie  fim 
appcaianoe  in  oar  room.  He  k  about  fifty-eight  years  old,  and  wore  a  1^  trailing 
rde  dr  dtootorr,  made  very  loose  after  the  Levantine  fiuhioo ;  the  odour,  it  would 
qrpear,  had  once  been  ted,  but  ago  and  dust  had  tendered  it  of  doubtftil  hue.  He 
wore  large  Mack  ilippets,  but  no  etoddngs ;  an  dd-&ahk>Ded  wakteoat,  black  smaO- 
dotkes,  and  a  oeey  laige  three  cocked  hat,  uueedingly  qaaker  like  in  ftio  brim.  He 
had  large  Uadi  muitariiios  and  whkkacs,  and  long  Uack  hair  haeqpng  doam  on  oach 
side  of  hk  fitoc,  aad  tied  babiad  in  a  thin  long  toil  t  lik  complnsion  waa  dark,  and 
bk  featuiea  by  no  means  attractive ;  in  shoet.  a  more  strange  and  whimsical  figure  1 
never  witncee^  Hk  favourite  tojHC  of  eooversatioD  was  mauimony,  and  he  c^ese- 
ed  that,  although  he  had  latdy  ben  mortified  by  a  reftuat  from  a  lady  of  Atexandria, 
ho  waa  dotormined  ogaia  to  range  himsdf  under  the  banners  ti  alsol^ty  love,  u  try 
if  Hymta  would  smile  propitious  to  hk  vows.  We  heoid  that  the  ob^  of  bk  se¬ 
cond  fisno  ww  •  lady  of  Cypma** 

The  approach  to  Jerusalem  is  described  with  much  spirit. 

**  It  was,”  says  Mr.  Bramssn,  •*  •  fine  cisnr  night  |  the  wioon  was  up,  and  every 
thing  around  as  was  hashed  in  wlmnsto  and  lepoea.  For  the  first  fow  hours  we  had 
a  g^  road  tfaroogh  a  fiat  oountry.  At  half  poet  fow  in  the  morning  wo  began  to 
Moend  the  mnwtknsi  and  the  rciad  grew  foagh  and  tsrtgning.  More  thoa  once  we 
hoaid  the  akrming  erka  of  the  Arabo,  and  tho  enewi  ting  shorn  of  these  eompantoas 
midst  tfask  mountain  votreats.  As  daylight  began  to  dawn,  we  saw  deads  ot  smoke 
siriag  ftoia  tho  ipou  whore  they  had  bgh^  fireo  during  die  night,  and  cosdd  dk- 
tiaeily  hear  the  barkoif  of  the  nusnerow  doge  who  an  their  constant  eompanions  At 
fise  in  the  morning  wo  met  soveiel  Atabe  drotasfi  hi  long  whke  Aocka.  wkh  longmoa- 
fats  iwpeedod  on  iiair  backs;  they  isgsrfisd  os  wkh  very  aovsge  looks  as  wo  possed, 
.bat  allowod  no  to  proctod  munofestad.  Wo  ooidd  catch  no  gHimm  of  Jernidnn  tiH 
ow  guide  tcU  ns  we  vroie  only  aqaassei  ef  a  msfe  ftoin  k.  Ow  eipoctatina  was 
nktd  to  the  highest  pkeh.  80  many  gnad  and  mterostoig  rseollMdoas,  to  many  ten- 
dec  and  iftning  aeseeiathiBs  ase  eonnectod  wkh  the  name  of  Jssotalem,  that  we  look¬ 
ed  aagcriy  at  eoery  tarohig  of  tho  rood  to  catch  the  first  ^Umpw;  of  ks  lumrts.  It  was 
an  ths  l4th  of  Aa^ist,  ISti,  at  thaw  quartan  past  tan,  that  we  hod  the  happiocas 
of  first  bchoUihg  the  walk  of  the  eaered  city.  firto  g)wce  at  due  maeh  darisad 

•hiect  of  our  pilgrimage  acted  as  an  olectri^  shock  upon  ut  aQ ;  we  foigot  oui  fit- 
rifuss,  and  hastoicd  forward  with  new  alacrity.” 

Letter  the  twenty-seventh  brings  our  tmvellexs  to  the  Moreoj  where 
we  find  an  interesting  deacription  of  a  race  of  people,  of  whose  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  but  little  is  known. 

**  The  Muuottes,”  s^r*  Mr.  Wraniiin,  ••  am  quite  indcpendcat  of  the  Turks,  and 
the  privilege  ot  dipoeiiig  their  own  Bey,  together  wiui  the  other  officeii  of  their 
pcl^  raimhiio.  They  live  in  the  defika  of  tkik  moantasnoos  dkitiet,  and  tegasd  war 
ae  the  nmiual  toweo  ef  thek  exktance  and  wppaet  Thek  chiidton  am  tsainsd  in  the 
■M  liidiDg.  Indeed,  their  eole  aecmjdkhnient,  and  the  principal  braneb  of  their 
ednmtion  k  the  art  of  handling  aiae,  to  the  uea  of  which  the  women  are  equally  ae- 
*^‘‘*— **^  to  the  ucB  I  and,  when  their  huehandi  are  aboent  oa  miUtary  duly,  tboy 
■‘^■rily  monat  gnaid  at  home,  with  a  mniket  oa  their  sbonlder.  'fhey  are  miher 
aandeeme,  aad  gmaially  tall  aad  pak,  yet  stout  and  wcU  shaped,  and  bearing  in 
taew  bold  looks  ibe  spirit  of  ikrir  profci^.  Mott  of  those  I  have  teen  have  bbuk 
oyae  aad  dark  hrir  Their  diess  k  plain,  like  that  of  the  common  Greek  wometeat 
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ZaaVe.  The  inhebiteiits  appeer  to  lire  in  greet  hennony  togedier  t  end  though  hs> 
bite  of  induitry  ere  inoomp^Me  with  their  geneiel  wey  o(  I^,  they  ere  not  without 
tradewnen  end  mediaaics.  They  in  general  make  hut  ,e  miaeiable  appeeranee,  in  a 
motley  mixture  of  ragged  6re^  and  Turkiah  diene* ;  but  they  all  hare  a  dari^and 
defying  ^^vpeaiance ;  and  eren  children,  a*  won  aa  they  can  handle  arms,  wear  adag> 
ger  and  a  brace  of  loaded  piatds,  to  which  they  immediately  appeal  in  case  of  say 
di^te.  About  a  formigfat  ago,  one  of  the  women  hod  a  quarrel  widi  two  Maioottet: 
in  the  height  of  her  panion,  the  leised  the  pisud  of  one  of  them,  and  shot  him  on  the 
qnt,  and  at  the  same  instant  wounded  the  other  with  a  dagger.” 

Mr.  Brunsen  crossed  the  whole  of  the  Mores  to  Athena,  whose  ‘ 
celebrated  mins  our  traveller  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  well  known  Signor  Luaieri  as  their  Cicerone. 

Mr.  Bramsen  undertakes,  with  neat  warmth,  the  defence  of  Lord 
Elgin’s  ctMiduct  iu  rescuing  the  viuuable  relics  of  antiquity  from  the 
destructive  hands  of  the  Turks.  From  Greece  our  author  sailed  by 
the  way  of  Corlu  to  Otranto,  and  entered  Naples  the  2l8t  December. 
This  enchanting  town  is  thus  amusingly  described : 

**  It  was  on  the  24di  of  Deesmber,  when  we  fitat  beheld  the  impoang  and  magni. 
ficent  spectacle  of  Mount  Vesneius.  towering  abore  the  region  of  beauty  and  fertility 
that  lie*  ctretebed  at  its  feet.  On  a  nearer  approach  to  the  capital,  we  Itond  the  road 
lined  on  each  ade  by  garden*  and  villas,  whi^  present  a  cheerAil  ^pearance,  and 
fbrm  a  iingttlar  contrast  t*  the  wild  and  barren  features  of  this  volcanic  mountain. 
Our  curioeity  increased  as  we  approached  the  metropolis,  and  was  by  no  meaiu  lessened 
when  we  entered  the  crowded  streets  of  the  dty.  The  promiscuous  multitude*  that 
throng  the  avenues  of  Naples  are  difierent  from  the  crowds  ef  most  great  cities  t  a 
double  line  is  generally  formed,  which  moves  along  in  its  separate  diro^ion,  and  pra- 
sents  the  idea  id  men  iu  pnrsuit  of  some  object.  Here  the  crowd  ha*  no  certain  point 
of  direction,  and  conveys  the  image  of  bustle  without  business  The  only  object  to 
which  attention  seemed  directed  was  someunaes  a  showman  loud  in  the  deecriptien  of 
his  curiositie* ;  sometimes  a  ballad  .singer,  who  was  entertaining  a  group  with  a  dis. 
play  cf  his  comic  powers.  Here  fet  monks  were  seen  elbowing  &eir  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  jostling  against  a  lemoiMde-seller,  decorated  with  his  flags,  and  voeiferau* 
in  the  praises  of  hk  fevouritc  beverage.  The  Largo  H  CetteUo  was  all  clamour  and, 
bustle ;  and  on  passing  the  Ckkua,  we  saw  multitudes  of  I^saroni  on  the  wharf; 
some  seated  smt^ing  their  pipes  in  all  the  apathy  cf  idleness;  others  with  their  wheel. 
barrows,  eagerly  demanding  employment.  Not  fisr  off  was  the  fisshionable  walk, 
crowded  with  idl  the  beauty  and  ek^mce  of  the  place.  Here  the  high  towering  French 
bonnet,  with  iu  profusiao  of  flowesa,  was  eminently  conspicuous,  su^  reminded  me  of 
an  observation  nuule  upon  the  wearers  i 

**  Babel’s  conftision  on  Aeir  tongues, 

Iu  tower  upon  theb  heads.” 

With  the  following  account  of  a  visit  paid  to  the  celebrated  Canort 
at  Rome,  we  shall  dose  our  extracts  from  a  work  whidi,  notwith¬ 
standing  various  faults,  some  of  them  too  obvious  in  our  extracts  to 
require  specification,  has  afforded  us  much  amusement : 

**  Of  all  -those  who  have  oontributed  to  adorn  tbdr  counti^,  and  have  bade  feit  to 
rival  the  efibrtt  of  ancient  art,  the  dievalier  Canova  stands  the  most  pre-emineot.  To 
the  feme  of  the  artist,  be  unite*  the  finish  of  the  Gentleman,  and  is  not  less  remark¬ 
able  for  his  genius  and  talenU  than  for  his  unassuming  and  amiable  marmers.  Among 
other  statues  whidi  he  was  preparing,  we  were  partkularly  delighted  with  an  de^t 
figure,  representing  pence,  whi^  was  intended  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  A  like* 
ness  of  jhe  Princess  Paul  Esterhazy,  was  in*  Cdnova’s  best  manner ;  never  had  he  a 
more  interesting  subject,  and  never  were  the  graces  of  his  chissd  more  deservedly  be¬ 
stowed.  As  a  particular  favour,  he  wu  polhe  enough  to  shew  us  the.  colosaal  horse. 
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whkh  tvo  jrwta  ago  he  had  baan  ordated  to  make  for  a  man,  who  aeema  to  hare  pa* 
trooixed  the  arts  with  no  other  new  then  to  reader  them  aubeenrient  to  the  gradfia* 
tioo  of  bia  paraooal  eanity.  The  hotM  waa  in  the  attitude  of  rearing,  and  waa  marked 
with  a  great  power  of  mnida  and  a  firm  aaprraainn  of  the  noatriL  It  ia  one  of  the 
largaat  of  the  kind  that  haa  been  attempted  bj  any  modem  acailpior,  and  ia  eateemed 
by  the  few  who  hare  aeen  it  aa  a  perfoct  maaterpiece.  Canora  been  chaiacteriead 
aa  the  excIuaiTe  aculptor  ai  the  and  the  beradfiil ;  but  thia  atatue,  aa  w^  aa  the 
ooloaaal  figure  of  retigiao  intended  for  8c  Feter’a,  and  the  Herculea  and  Lyehaa  in 
the  palace  of  the  Duke  de  Braoeiaao,  are  praofa  of  the  contrary,  and  ahew  that  he 
equally  ezcda  in  the  sublime  and  beautifid.  He  had  alao  begun  the  atatue  of  the  ex.* 
emperor,  which  waa  intendad  aa  the  equeatrian  figure  to  the  horae,  but  thia  we  did  not 
aee.  It  k  aaid  that  he  haa  beta  ordat^  to  mctamorphoae  the  ftaturea  of  thk  modem 
oonqueror  into  tboae  of  tome  hero  of  former  timea.  The  tranaformation  will  be  cu* 
rioua.  However,  as  tome  who  are  judges  in  these  mattera  hare  foiiad  a  resemblance 
between  the  foatum  of  Napoleon  and  those  of  Nero,  the  artist  may  spare  himself  the 
trouble,  and  merdy  alter  the  name  without  varying  die  character  of  a  kindred  coun* 
tenaaoe.  Altogether  we  were  much  delighted  with  Canova ;  to  the  oonadoumesa  of 
aaperior  genius  was  united  that  modesty  i^ich  is,  or  ou^t  to  be,  its  inseparable  at* 
tendant.  He  was  plainly  dressed,  and  displayed  none  of  those  peculiarities  which  ate 
too  often  afibeted  by  men  of  distinguished  talent.  He  conducted  ua  throu^  at  least 
ei^t  or  ten  spacious  rooms,  and  aecmed  to  have  a  irambcr  of  piqnls,  some  o(  whom, 
it  k  to  be  ho^,  will  inherit  the  magic  mantle  ef  therr  great  master.” 


Art.  IX.  A  Discovrsey  the  substance  of  which  was  delivered  at  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  tn 
Bristoly  September  1818.  By  John  Foster.  'P.  132. 

There  is  much  powerful  reasoning  in  this  discourse,  and  there 
*re  also  passages  of  occasional  eloquence  which  cannot  fail  to 
make  a  profound  impression.  The  author  has  great  merit  in  the 
popular  yet  rigorous  form  in  which  he  deduces  his  arguments,  and 
the  almost  unrivalled  command  of  language  by  which  he  unfolds 
and  illustrates  them.  He  shews,  ind^,  a  mind  of  great  dqpth 
and  enlargement,  and  a  spirit  of  undaunted  courage  ai^  quen^ 
less  enthusiasm,.— a  soul  of  that  very  cast  yrbich  is  qualified  ei> 
ther  to  advocate  or  to  execute  the  perilous  and  holy  enterprise 
lor  which  he  now  claims  the  co-operation  of  the  Christian  world.' 

His  eloquence  is  not  indeed  of  the  very  highest  order ;  it  ac- 
f^ires  its  power  over  the  mind  rather  by  a  succesuoa  of  efforts, 
fhan  by  any  one  blow  of  sure  direction  and  surpatfiifig  force ; 
>t  ratlier  winds  itself  by  a  slow  course  round  the  understand*- 
M>g,  than  rushes  with  preternatural  power  upon  the  heart  The 
P^nd  element  of  his  mind  indeed  seems  to  be  intellectual  •  en- 
but  this  force  is  exerted  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  never 
loses  itself  in  mere  metaphyrical  subtilty,  but  leaves  every- 
\ 
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trhere  the  traces  of  emotion,  and  the  stamp  of  eloquenceii 
His  repugnance,  however,  to  all  that  is  cold  or  commonplace, 
frequently  gives  a  visionary  aspect  to  his  reasoning,  which 
vrill,  no  doubt,  bring  down  upon  him  much  worldly  derimn. 
'And  it  must  be  oivned,  that,  with  all  its  excellence,  there  appear 
in  some  passages  of  this  discourse,  a  cunibrousness  and  em¬ 
barrassment  oi  phraseolc^,— HI  licentious  and  unprovoked  de¬ 
parture  from  aU  the  accustomed  forms  of  preption,  and  purity 
of  s^le,-^  dark  shadowing  forth,  rather  than  a  vigorous  em¬ 
bodying  of  thought,  and  a  fruitless  efibrt  to  give  strength  and 

Cdeur,  by  the  mere  machinery  of  rhetoric,  po  thoughts  so 
ble,  that  no  language  can  expaiid  nor  eloquence  exalt  them,^- 
all  of  which  too  often  remind  us  of  the  prominent  faults  of  mudi 
of  the  popular  eloouence  of  the  day ;  sm  instead  of  indicating  a 
native  and  kindred  feeling  of  that  sublimity  which  ia  thua  la¬ 
boriously  counterfeited,  betray  a  conscious  delect  of  that  ge¬ 
nuine  Inspiration,  in  whose  strength  alone  the  arduous  steep  is 
to  be  ascended. 

But  with  these  occasional  defects,  the  [nesent  discourse  U  still  an 
excdlent  one.  It  is  not  merely  the  expediency,  but  th^  sacred 
duty  of  sending  forth  missions  for  the  convertion  of  the  heathen, 
that  is  advocat^  by  the  author.  His  positions  are  sustained  with 
a  power  of  argiunent,  and  a  visible  tincerity  of  mm,  which  must 
confound  the  scoffers,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  interposed 
the  phantom  of  their  buffoonery,  to  arrest  the  progress  m  di¬ 
vine  revelation.  The  freethinkers,  who  poured  contempt  upon 
the  project  of  Christian  missions,  when  it  was  first  announced, 
and  even  after  ks  minmles  of  good  had  been  partially  ascertain¬ 
ed,  believed,  no  doubt,  that  &  whole  wit  and  knowlcd^  and 
talent,  of  the  country,  were  ranged  on  tkdr  ade ;  and  'that  the 
triumph  of  modem  ^ilosophy  embraced  the  entire  extent  of  the 


European  world.  They  imagined  that  they  should  have  to 
combat  fanaticism  only  in  its  most  drivelling  and  hclplett  form, 
and  that  the  untutored  smrits  with  whom  alone  they  should 
have  to  deal,  would,  by  their  own  blundeiing  and  |Ktmble  ex¬ 
travagance,  banish  themselves  for  ever  from  the  Sympathy  and 
fhe  conntenanoe  of  the  enlightened  world.  They  pounoM  up 
on  them  as  a  certain  and-  unrensting  prey;  and  imagine 
that  the'  toils  which  tkeir  wit  had  framed,  would  bold  their 
victims  in  durance  lasting  and  ridiculous.  But  to  their 
ehame  and  mortification  the  picture  appears  alrei^y  to  be 
changed  ;  and  not  only  does  the  empire  of  that  boast^  philoso¬ 
phy,  which  wae  to  triumph  in  the  overthrow  of  thc.^riBtian  faith, 
appear  to  have  had  but  the  feeblest  tenure,  and  the  roost  limitco 
ruge,  over  the  national  mind,— but  the  good  cause  has  bees 
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fiileiidy  drawing  round  it  clnapions  meet  for  its  defence,  who, 

'  after  suitahk  pnparation,  bawe  oonte  '  forth  •  in  unrivalled 
might,  to  qfu^  toe  prick  of  uifidelity,»-4o  drive  its  scof. 
fing  ^foddcTB  hack  to  their  kindred  cMurknets,'^nd  to  vindi* 
cate  that  sway  over  public  opbuon  which  ou^t  to  be  approf^ted  ' 
to  high  talent  only  when  it  is  found  in  union  with  int^ity  of 
feeling  and  bene^^ce  of  purpose. 

It  carniot  be  pcrmittedto  a  thri$titm  toquestion  the  duty  of  send* 
iim  Diisncms  for  the  convernon  of  the  heatben.  The  Christian 
lifo,  says  Mr.  Foster,  is  a  life  of  warfore  with  the  grams  of  moral 
nil,  which  in  so  many  different  forms  pervades  the  world.  It 
is  not  enough  for  dirisdans  to  refleet,  that  they  are  not  guilty 
in  any  particular  part  of  their  conduct*  of  a  positive  violation  cf 
the  divine  law,*— it  is  not  enough  that  the'ir  belief  may  be  sin¬ 
cere,— that  their  life  may  be  blaiaeleas,— that  even  the  mdinary 
duties  which  come  within  the  scope  of  Christian  obligatioD  are 
fjuthfully  performed.  The  wilful  ommtoa  of  any  £t  opportunity 
of  'dcMDg  good,  is  an  offnice  in  the  eye  of  omnipotence.  The 
trials  of  ciiristian  virtue  and  fortitude  are  indeed  variously 
imposed,  according  to  the  diflerent  circumstances  in  which  indi* 
viauals  may  be  placed ;  and  although  it  is  not  our  duty  to 
court  difliciilty  and  danger,— althou^  it  is  natural,  and  par¬ 
donable,  to  rejoice  that  we  are  not  called  by  providence  to 
thoae  6esy  proofs  of  fidelity,  which  have  been  exacted  from 
the  best  holiest  men  of  other  timcst  we  must  beware 
lest  the  devotiooal  sentiment  of  thankfulness  to  the  Almighty^ 
for  his  forbearance  towards  ns,  shall  not  be  converted  into 
a  delusive  apology  for  the  neglect  of  duties,  to  which  we  are 
ever  called  by  the  very  tenor  of  our  present  existence,  and  the 
immutable  sanetiont.  of  our  religion.  We  must  remember,  that 
although  to  struggle  wkli  the  tenors  of  persecution,  or  to 
foil  brtm  its  vengeance,  may  not  be  oar  mortal  destination, 
there  are  other  less  hideous,  but  no  less  pernicious,  forms  of  the 
spirit  of  evil,  with  which  it  is  our  duty  to  combat,  and  that  to 
rdax  into  inactivity  or  indiflerence,  is  to  forfeit  the  great  distinc¬ 
tion  of  the  chnstion  character,  and  the  promised,  reward  of 
Christian  fortitude  and  fidehty. 

•  Mr.  Foster  addressed  a  cbnstian  andienoe,  and  was,  therefore, 
warranted  to  use  a  language  unintelligible  to  infid^ty.  The 
duties  and  dangers  of  Christian  warjart  are  not  understood,  but 
ridiculed  by  tfoise  who  have  *  no  part  in  the  mighty  contest,— 
who  have  no  moral  energies  at  work  in  its  pn^press,— and  who 
mth  feelings  alive  to  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  those  worldly  ool- 
lisionsy  from  which  the  metaphor  is  borrowed,  have  no  rehah 
for,  nor  eves  perception  of,  Uie  more  hallowed  acbievcmcots 
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of  spiritual  controversy.  Yet  what  in  the  eye  of  enlightened 
reason  are  the  crimes  committed,  or  the  desolation  spread  by 
the  mortal  and  malignant  energies  of  the  most  ferocious  conquer* 
ors  compared  to  the  nural  destruction  of  mankind,  which  is  ever 
progressive  under  the  impulse  of  that  s^nrit  of  moral  evil, 
of  which  they  were  but  the  perishaUe  emanations  ?  How  shall  we 
account  for  the  infatuation  which  doubts  or  denies  the  reality 
of  an  awful  struggle  in  the  case  of  thb  last  evil,  although  the 
shock  may  not  be  visible  to  the  perception  of  sense,  while  of  the 
former  it  recognizes,  withtrembling  regard,  the  countless  hmrors, 
or  pursues  with  fasdnated  eye  the  triumphs  and  the  exultation  ? 

Every  Christian  recognizes,  in  his  own  experience,  the  exist¬ 
ence  and  the  terrors  of  that  great  moral  controversy,  to  which 
the  men  of  the  world  are  insenrible  ;  but.  he  too  often  bounds 
his  view  of  its  extent  and  duration  to  those  objects  which  more 
immediately  affect  himself,  or  the  narrow  circle  which  surrounds 
him.  •  He  is,  in  thought  and  feeling,  the  enemy  of  9uper$titum, 
under  whatever  shape,  or  in  whatever  r^ion  it  may  rear  its  hide¬ 
ous  form, — ^but  if  dutance  intervene  to  weaken  the  intenrity  of 
his  emotions,  or  if  custom  and  authority  interfere  to  give  an 
apparent  stability  to  that  stupendous  evu  which  he  jHously  ab¬ 
hors,  his  prudence  whispers  to  him,  that  a  spiritual  assault  is 
vain,  of  that,  which  temporal  power  and  the  evu  i^ncies  of  thb 
world,  have  rendered  impr^nable.  Thus  it  b  that  the  enor¬ 
mities,  which  must  appear  the  most  stupendous  to  the  mind  of  a 
sincere  and  devout  Christian, — the  triumphs  of  the  most  debasing 
superstition  over  a  very  large  tract  of  the  habitable  globe, — ^the 
sunjection  of  myriads  of  the  human  spraes  to  the  gross  absurdi¬ 
ties,— 4he  humdbting  terrors, — the  frightful  immoralities  a 
f^stem,  hatched  in  the  darkness  and  aepravity  of  our  nature, 
fw  its  eternal  perdition,  have  been  permitted  to  continue  their 
existence,  in  defiance  of  the  light  which  Christianity  has  shed  upon 
mankind,  and  without  one  hearty  and  rimultaneous  effort,  from 
the  congregated  zeal  of  Christendom  to  impart  to  their  heathen 
and  conquered  provinces,  the  knowledge  of  those  sublime  truths, 
in  the  strength,  and  for  the  propagation  of  which  alone,  it  is 
probable,  that  in  the  course  of  aivine  Providence,  they  have  been 
permitted  to  obUun  that 'mastery  which  they  have  thus  shame¬ 
fully  abused.  >  , 

How  shall  we  account  otherwise  fear  that  flagrant  omisrion  of 
an  imperative  chrbtian  duty,  which  has  led  the  European  na¬ 
tions,  in  succesrion,  to  permit,  with  scarcely  any  moral  or  intel¬ 
lectual  effort  to  subdue  it,  the  continued  supremacy  of  the  Hindu 
superstition,  upon  which  a  power  of  rational  experiment  had,  as 
if  by  a  series  of  miracles,  been  placed  in  their  hands  ?  What 
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can  be  more  frightfiil  than  this  superstition  ?  What  more  de> 
serving  of  every  effort  which  zeal,  confined  within  the  sacred  li¬ 
mits  of  moral  enterprise  alone,  can  employ  to  put  down  and  era¬ 
dicate  it  ?  Look  at  this  frightful  scheme  of  superstition,  in  all  the 
d^radadon  of  its  foul  and  destroying  agency :  The  most  sub¬ 
lime  and  ennobling  sentiment  of  the  human  soul, — the  belief  in 
the  unity,  the  omnipotence,  the  ineffable  perfection  of  the  Deity, 
—is  here  frittered  down  into  a  mass  of  buffooneries  and  corrup¬ 
tions.  The  whole  grandeur  of  this  awful  sentiment,  which  im¬ 
parts  by  the  very  power  of  forming  it,  however  imperfectly,  the 
nicest  dignity  which  belongs  to  human  nature,  is,  under 
this  base  system,  dissolved  and  obliterated.  The  solemn  image 
of  the  Deity  is  presented  in  a  thousand  mean,  fantastic, 
and  incongruous  shapes,  revolting  to  reason,  and  destrucUve  of 
all  elevat^  or  virtuous  emotion.  The  very  key-stone  of  all 
that  is  sublime  and  holy,  is  thus  struck  out  of  the  dark  arch  of 
superstition, — and  we  cannot  expect  to  find  it,  in  its  details, 
other  than  a  heap  of  moral  ruins.  But  it  still  has  its  attrac¬ 
tions  to  win  over  the  baseness  of  our  nature, — ^it  has  its 
latge  measure  of  licentiousness, — ^its  voluptuous  images, — its 
gross  and  pestilent  influence  over  the  senses.  It  survives,  more¬ 
over,  in  prejudice  and  in  custom, — in  the  fantastic  antiquity 
which  it  claims, — ^in  the  unnatural  system  of  manners  which  it 
has  established, — ^in  the  impassable  line  which  it  appears  to  have 
drawn,  in  the  course  of  ages,  betwixt  the  race  whom  it  has  sub¬ 
dued,  and  the  moral  majesty  of  their  nature.  It  survives  in 
the  splendour  and  antiquity  of  its  temples, — the  magnificence 
of  its  endowments, — the  worldly  interest  which  it  has  suborn¬ 
ed  to  its  service,  and  the  human  weakness  which  if  has  con¬ 
quered  to  its  power, — ^in  the  memory  of  its  long  succession  of 
votaries,  and  the  presence  of  the  countless  multitudes  of  its  liv¬ 
ing  adherents,  giving,  to  their  hostile  power  the  firmness  of  an 
impre^able  phalanx  which  the  spirit  of  the  Almighty  alone 
can  pierce  and  break  in  pieces.  But  this  mighty  operation  we 
have  the  fullest  assurance  will  finally  be  performs  through  the 
agency  of  human  instruments;  and  surely  there  does  not  app^r  to 
be  on  earth  a  more  stupendous  evil  to  vindicate  the  specim  inter¬ 
position  of  the  Deity,  or  to  encourage  the  pious  faith/  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  his  human  ministers,  tlian  that  superstition  which 
darkens  and  degrades  the  Indian  peninsula. 

But  where  are  the  visible  human  means  of  striking  down  this 
enormous  system  of  delusion  and  idolatry  ?  We  have  no  authori¬ 
ty,  it  is  urged,  to  exfiect  the  miraculous  interposition  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  to  crown  our  efforts,  and  so  far  as  these  efforts  are  merely 
human,  there  must  be  an  adaptation  of  means  to  their  ends,-^  pro- 
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poftion  betwixt  the  power  of  the  msohineiy  and  the 

masnre  solidity  of  the  fabric  to  be  shaken.  We  are  not  command¬ 
ed  to  attempt  impossibiHtiesy  or  to  bring  down  diaoorahture  on 
oursdves,  and  disgrace  upon  our  cause,  by  yielding  to  that 
delusire  enthusiasm,  which  is  so  dangerous  a  oounsdlor  in  all 
human  concerns,  and  cannot  be  a  sate  one  in  those  enterprises 
even  which,  although  they  liave  higher  than  merely  human  views, 
yet  lean  upon  mortal  instrumentality  for  tbehr  success. 

Is  the  mighty  structure  of  Hindu  superstition  then,  it  is  asked, 
to  be  shatteresi  by  the  distant  and  feeble  forces  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  societies  ?  Is  that  thidc  and  palpi^le  ignorance  which  is  its 
element  and  its  strong  hold,  and  which  broods  impenetraUy 
over  so  many  million  of  souls,  to  be  dispersed  by  the  fnrand  glim¬ 
mering  light  which  issues  from  these  remote  oomtellaUons  ?  The 
danger  hnides  of  a  failure,  in  so  bold  an  undertakii^  is  of  no 
ordinary  ntaure,— for  if  the  missionaries  in  their  fruitless  assaults 
on  the  iddatry,  which  they  are  sent  to  destroy,  shall  have  that 
imperfect  success  only,  which  out  of  the  doubtful  conversion  of 
an  inconsiderable  number  of  precarious  followers;  shall  waken 
the  fury  of  the  sealots  of  the  ancient  superstition,  and  the  jea¬ 
lousy  of  a  depraved  and  deluded  people,  the  consequence  may 
not  only  be  fatal  to  the  temporal  power  of  Britain  over  these  vast 
re^ons, — butin  the  dissolution  of  European  ascendancy,  may  shut 
out  for  ages  all  hope  of  a  general  reclamation  of  this  idsbi- 
trous  race,  when  the  human  means  onptoyed  may  bear  a  more 
reasonable  proportion  to  the  end  to  be  accomplished,  and  when 
the  favour  of  the  Almighty  may  beam  more  conspicuously  upcm 
the  undertaking. 

^ch  is  the  reasoning  of  the  enemies  of  Christian  missions; 
but  tlirir  friends  have  many  triumphant  answers.  They  who 
argue  on  such  grounds  as  the  above  against  missions  for  convert¬ 
ing  the  heathen,  for^  the  entire  history  and  progress  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  itself.  They  forget  that  this  prepress  has  one  oontinu-, 
ed  mirade,— a  mii^e  wrought  not  only  in  the  age  of  the  apostles, 
when  divine  power  interposed  by  suspending  or  supersedmg  the 
ordina^  laws  of  nature,  in  a  form  palpable  even  to  the  senses, 
— but  in  periods  long  subseqwnt.  when  the  power  of  chrisdaai* 
ty,  in  spite  of  obstacles  aj^Muently  invincibfe,  subdued,  in  suc¬ 
cession,  the  tribes  of  savc^  men,  as  they  rolled  forward  oo  the 
shrinking  majesty  of  the  Roman  power,  and  dis6gured  Eu¬ 
rope  with  thrir  ferocity,— -until,  at  last,  rither  by  some  spe¬ 
cial  and  mysterious  interposition  of  Almighty  power,  or  by 
some ,  inherent  and  divine  aptitude  for  dominion  over  tlfo 
hearts  and  understandings  of  men,  it  won  that  imperial  recomi- 
tion  which  made  it  the  religion  of  the  European  world.  VVa» 
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ever  progress  more  stupendous,  more  miraculous,  than  this? 
Nor  was  this  progress  accomplished  by  the_  ferocious  power  of 
the  sword,  working  on  the  suffering  and  disturbing  the  imagi. 
nations  of  men,  tul  it  brutalised  them  into  blind  and  crou^- 
ing  obedience.  No  ;««>4he  contrast  betwixt  the  means  by  which 
the  gospel  reached  its  heaven-appointed  ascendancy,  and  those 
which  were  employed  by  that  scheme  of  impostiure  which  dares 
to  miuntiun  a  demoniac  rivalry  with  it,  would,  of  itself,  be 
sufficient  to  stamp  for  ever  their  diffi^nt  origin  and  character. 
The  Christian  faith  advanced  in  the  face  of  obloquy  and  per* 
secution,  and  unaided  by  Human  means  for  its  propagation. 
What  can  be  more  wonderful,  nay  more  miraculous,  than 
that  this  our  holy  rebfpoD,  brought  to  light,  not  in  the  cajutal 
of  the  civilised  ti^d,  but  in  an  obscure  and  despised  province 
of  a  boundless  empire— sustained,  not  by  the  wit  or  ingenuity  of 
man,  nor  enforced  by  his  power,  nor  abetted  by  his  worldly  in¬ 
terests,  but  increasing  without  the  md  of  the  one,  and  nsing  in 
enmity  against  the  dominion  of  the  other— what  can  be  more 
miraculous  than  that  this  Mblime  faith  should,  in  its  simplicity 
have  triumphed  alike  over  the  magnificenoe  of  the  dvilized,  and 
the  turbulence  of  the  barbarian  world,— that  it  should  have  de¬ 
posed  at  ooce  the  seductive  polytheism  of  the  Uomans,  and  the 
Heroe  supersdtiona  of  thdr  Gothic  invaders,— and  issuing  in 
meek  but  humble  glory,  from  that  m^lected  land,  upon  which 
the  arrogance  of  paganism  had  set  its  signet  of  contempt,  with  no 
other  human  agency  ihits  progress,  than  the  insp’ned  ardour  of 
twelve /ievoted  messengers,  braving  persecution,  and  Waking  the 
agonies  of  martyrdom,- that  it  should  have  attained,  from  these 
lowly  begianings,  that  sacred  ascendancy  which  forms,  at  once, 
the  blessing  and  the  glory  of  all  that  is  enlightened  among  man¬ 
kind  ? 

•  Here  was  indeed  a  miracle,  althou|^  not  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word— such  a  nuracle  as  belongs  to  the  constant  ou 
peration  of  the  gospel,  and  as  surely  will  work  with  similar  powers 
wherever  the  human  heart  shall  lie  subjected  to  its  hallowed  in¬ 
fluence.  Look  again  to  the  history  of  the  reformation.  What 
countless  and  formidable  barriers  were  opposed  to  its  progress, 
yet  how  they  fell  in  succession  before  the  heaven-directed  spirit 
of  the  reformers !  Who  could  have  antidpated,  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  calculation  assumed  by  the  enemies  of  Christian  missions, 
that  the  feeble  instrumentality  of  a  few  devoted  men  could  have 
had  the  slightest  chance  of  prevailing  against  the  watchful  and 
vindictive  power  which  they  had  resolved  to  assail  ?  The  power 
anti-christian  Rome  had  then  scarcely  passed  its  meridian- 
end  k  was  fortified  on  all  sides  by  the  deep  and  dark  prejii- 
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dices  of  the  people,  and  by  that  proud  barrier  of  vassal  thrones 
which  it  had  drawn  rouna  its  towering  usurpation.  How  resist 
this  fearful  mass  of  moral  and  physi^  power?  Was  the  mere 
exposure  of  gross  corruptions  to  nave  the  effect  of  shattering 
.that  colossal  fabric,  which  was  not  only  founded  on  these 
very  corruptions,  but  had  by  a  thousand  conduits  let  them  in 
upon  every  comer  of  sodety,  so  as  to  make  it  one  foul  and 
bloated  mass  ?  The  whole  scheme  of  the  Romish  ritual,  indeed, 
with  all  its  absurdities  of  briief,  and  enormities  of  practice,  had, 
in  the  revolution  of  many  a^s,  interwoven  itself  with  the  vetj 
structure  of  society— ^md  the  disruption  of  every  social  -  tie 
might  have  appeared  as  practicable  as  the  reform  of  the  all-pre- 
vi^ng  errors  which  formed  the  corrupted  cement  of  the  long 
established  system.  How  clear  away  the  odious  pollution,  when 
there  was  nothing  free  or  untainted  in  society,  to  which  the  ex¬ 
hortation  for  amendment  could  be  addressra — no  sound  and 
stable  point  on  which  to  fix  the  basis  of  the  holy  reform— no¬ 
thing  w'hich  the  daring  minds  of  the  reformers  could  encoun¬ 
ter,  in  whatever  direction  they  might  turn,  but  frowns  and  ma¬ 
ledictions,  and  resistance,  and  persecution,  and  death  ! 

Had  they  recoiled,  however,  from  these  appalling  forms, 
what  would  the  world  have  lost  by  the  event?  It  were 
vain  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  loss  by  the  actual  standard 
of  Roman  catholic  superstition  as  'existing  at  this  moment^ 
even  in  its  darkest  strong-holds — ^for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  its  ^.temerity  of  corruption  has  been  restrained  by  the 
chastisement  which  it  received  in  the  grand  stmggle  with  the 
champions  of  protestantism,  and  that  it  has  been  forced  to  a 
reluctant  participation  in  the  lights  which  the  triupiph  of 
that  holy  cause  <  has  shed  over  the  entire  European  world. 
But  had  the  first  reformers  retired  from  the  contest  in  that 
lethargy  oS  despair,  which  we  are  now,  it  seems,  to  consi¬ 
der  as  the  philosophic  temperament  prescribed  by  the  impreg¬ 
nable  strength  of  the  heathen  superstition,  we  may  safely  assume 
that  even  the  almost  quiescent  absurdity,  and  tranquil  darkness, 
which  the  Roman  catholic  faith  at  present  maintains  through  all 
the  reserved  regions  of  its  power,  would  have  presented  itself' in  a 
very  different  and  a  far  more  appalling  aspect-— in  a  tyranny  pro 
.  gressive  in  magnitude  through.a  long  course  of  ages,  till  it  had  ex¬ 
tinguished  every  right,  and  a  system  of  corruption  gatheiing 
strength  as  it  rolled  onward,  till  it  had  overwhelmed  the  intell^t 
and  morality  of  mankind— 4nd  instead  of  leaving  us  either  with 
the  means  or  the  desire  of  rescuing  the  heathen  wm  their  delu¬ 
sion,  might  have  sunk  us  to  the  same  humiliating  level  with  those 
whom  we  now  ctnumiserate,  and  left  the  world  without  consol*- 
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tion  fw  the  present,  and  without,  perhaps,  even  the  capacity  of 
forming  a  hope  for  the  future. 

'  But  independently  of  the  encouragement  thus  afforded  by  the 
past  triumphs  of  reugion  to  the  enterprise  for  diffusing  the  gos¬ 
pel  among  the  heathen,  Mr.  Foster  illustrates,  with  great  power, 
the  fallacy  of  that  opinion  which  distrusts  or  despairs  of  the 
efficacy  of  causes  apparently  insignificant  in  accomplishing 
great  moral  revolutions.  The  vmce  of  history  disproves  this 
gratuitous  and  indolent  maxim,  and  while  it  records  the  mighty 
raanges  which  have  imparted  to  society  an  aspect,  familiar  in¬ 
deed  to  iw,  but  which  is  in  marked  contrast  as  to  every  point 
with  its  remote  and  primitive  appearance,  ascribes  them  to 
causes  which  are  almost  imperceptible  in  their  minuteness,  and 
nearly  incalculable  in  their  fugitive  and  fortuitous  operation. 
We  extract  the  following  passage  as  a  fair  spedmen  of  the 
author's  style  of  thought  and  expression. 

**  It  is  from  this  quarter  that  we  may  hear  disapprobation  in  form  of 
the  question.  What  can  we  do  against  an  evil'of  such  enormous  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  so  consolidated  ?  It  may  be  answered,  (and  this  has  indeed 
been  already  suggested,)  what  you  can  do,  in  the  sense  of  what  precise 
quantity  of  effect  a  severe  calculation  may  promise  from  a  given 
effort  is  not  always  to  be  the  rule  of  conduct ;  for  this  would  be  to 
deny  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Divine  Master.  We  refuse  to 
obey  him  fgr  hb  own  sake,  and  refuse  with  an  impious  arrogance,  if  we 
insist  on  being  endowed,  or  on  the  right  of  acting  as  if  we  could  be  en- 
.dowed,  with  his  own  foresight  of  consequences,  dial  foresight  Ai  which, 
we  may  presume,  are  founded  the  wise  reasons  of  his  commands. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  contrary  spirit  has  been  signally  honour¬ 
ed,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  most  effectual  ani  the  noblest  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  to  God  in  all  time,  have  begun  much  more  in  the 
prompting  of  zeal  to  attempt  someUiing  for  him,  las  it  were  at  all 
hazards,  than  in  rigorous  estimates  of  the  probable  measure  of  effect. 

"We  may  observe  also,  how  all  history  abounds  with  great  effects 
from  little  causes,  thus  indeed  representing  a  prevailing  fact  in  the 
constitution  of  the  world.  Some  such  consequences  now  existing  in 
magnitude,  bear  a  peculiarity  of  character  which  will  hardly  allow  us 
to  look  ^t  them  without  a  reference  to  their  origination  ;  oUiers  have 
so  blended  in  the  conformation  of  the  ordinary  state  of  things,  that 
they  do  not  necessarily  nor  readily  suggest  the  thought  of  their  first 
causes.  The  actual  condition  of  our  part  of  the  world  consists  of  a 
n^ber  of  grand,  distinguishable,  though  combined  effects,  at  various 
distances  from  their  respective  primary  causes ;  how  interesting  it  would 
be  to  survey  backward  their  progress ;  but  they  are  so  familiarised 
around  us  that  we  are  seldom  reminded  of  the  manner  and  the  di¬ 
minutiveness  in  which  they  began.  A  mysterious  hand  threw  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  a  cause,  if  we  may  so  speak,  among  the  elements ;  it  had  the 
principle  of  attraction  in  it ;  it  found  something  akin  to  it  to  com- 
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bine  with,  obtaining  so  an  augmentation,  to  be  instantly  again  aug« 
mented,  of  the  attracting  and  assimilating  power,  which  grew  in  a  ra« 
tio  that  became  at  length  stupendous  ;  and  it  exhibits  the  inal  result, 
(if  any  result  yet  attained  could  be  called  final),  in  perhaps  a  grand 
ttiodification  of  the  condiuon  of  a  people,  a  continent  a  Wge  portion 
of  the  globe.  What  was  the  commencement  of  the  true  religion  in  this 
land,  and  of  those  several  refomfations  which  have  partly  restored  it 
from  its  corruptions  P  And  what  would  be  the  term  ol  proportion, 
according  to  our  principles  of  judging,  between  the  object  as  seen  in 
the  diminutiveness  of  the  incipient  cause,  and  in  its  present  extent  of 
prevalence,-— between  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  figure)  the  germ  in  the 
acorn  and  the  majestic  oak  P 

**  A  result  thus  growing  to  an  immense  magnitude,  from  a  cause  ap« 
parently  so  inconsiderable  at  the  commencement,  is  the  collective 
consequence  of  a  great  number  of  causes  progressively  starting  and 
multiplying  into  consentaneous  operation,  each  of  them  respectively 
haying  in  the  same  manner  its  enlarging  series  of  consequences.  And 
in  looking  to  the  future  progress  of  tnis  undertaking  in  India,  is  it 
not  perfectly  rational  to  assume,  that  many  small  means  and  little 
events  will  be,  in  their  respective  times  and  places,  the  commence¬ 
ments,  and  in  a  sense  the  causes,  of  trains  of  consequences  intermi‘< 
nably  advancing  and  enlar^ng  P 

For  example,  we  may  imagine  the  destiny  of  some  particular  copy 
of  the  Bible  or  New  Testament,  in  one  of  the  native  languages ;  and 
an  emphatic  interest  would  attach  to  such  a  volume,  could  there  be 
any  sign  to  indicate  this  destiny,  at  the  moment  of  its  .issuing  from 
the  repository.  It  may  be  supposed  to  come  into  the  hands,  in  a  way 
much  like  casualty,  of  a  heathen  somewhat  more  thoughtful  than  his 
companions.  Disgust  or  indignation  at  the  first  aspert  of  what  he 
finds  there  may  prompt  him  to  throw  away  the  book,  which  he  ma^ 
perceive  to  be  virtually  an  impeachment  of  his  religion,  bis  gods,  his 
priests,  and  himself.  But  a  certain  disquiet,  of  curiosity  mingled 
with  a  deeper  sentiment,  shall  have  seized  him,  and  shall  impel  him, 
as  by  fascination,  to  that  book  again :  he  shall  feel  as  if  the  eye  of  a 
spectre  had  glanced  upon  him.  A  rising  suspicion  that  all  within 
him,  and  around  him,  may  have  been  wrong,  shall  be  aggravated  by 
repeated  perusal  to  full  conviction ;  while  the  dawn  of  the  true  light 
and  of  a  happier  state  is  breaking  on  the  night  of  his  soul.  Communi¬ 
cations  and  discussions  with  his  relatives  and  neighbours  may  accompany 
the  lattor  port  of  this  process;  and  his  finally  complete  persuasion  will  be 
followed  by  zealous  exertions  to  impart  what  he  will  deem  the  greatest 
good  on  earth.  The  vast  majority  will  obdurately  resist ;  but  within 
a  year  he  shall  find  one  or  two,  and  in  the  next  sevend  more,  sur¬ 
rendering  to  the  same  convictions,  and  then,  as  it  were  instinctively, 
anfolding  their  new  faith  as  a  net  for  proselytes.  Who  shall  presume 
to  say  what  the  consequence  may  not  be  in  fifty  or  in  thirty  years  f 
W'hicb  of  our  Christian  deriders  of  the  madness  of  missionary  hopes, 
would  venture  to  pledge  his  fortune  for  the  inviolateness,  half  a  cen- 
tui(y  hence,  of  those  Quines  and  idols,  at  present  frequented  and  ador- 
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cdin'the  district  wiiere  aodi  i'msn  is  pccbafts  At  this  hour  beginning, 
bjrshe  intnisian'of  the  supposed  Bible,  to  be  disturbed  in  'bis  **  un- 
chsngeidds  opinions  and  rites,"  as  theie  Christians  bare  so  often  f>ro* 
■ounM  them  ?•'  .  »■  i' 

o  Wemay,  without  extravagant*,  suppose  these  events  to  liappen  in  a 
great  number  of  instances  here  and  there  in  that  realm  of  darkness  ; 
and  we  m^t  add  many  other  diminutive  incidents  and  agenta.  The 
possible  enets  of  a  few  tractt,  conveyed  in  a  manner  appearing  at' 
drst  unacGoontabie,  to  a  graat  ilistance  from  tBe  place  where  they  may 
have  been  put  into  pagan  bands,  by.  good  men  little  apprised  of  the 
dignified  epf^ntment  with  which  thoje  bumble  gifts  left  their  own, 
has  been  delightfully  exemplified  in  some  of  the  rather  recent  accounts 
of  the  misrion. '  Among  the  littk'causes  thus  presented  to  the  ima- 
gination  as  destined  to  produce  great  effects,  will  appear  some  images 
of  the  infantine  eountenances  of  the  pupils  now  tan^t,  and  hereafter 
to  be  tauglit,  in  those  numerous  scBmIs  brought  into  existence  by  this 
mission,  not  htdced  contrived  finr  prosdytixing,  as  the  immediate  pur¬ 
pose,  but  certain  to  contribute  to  it  indiractly  in  the  course  of  years. 

"  Yoii  are  glAd  to  adooit  how  reasonable,  bow  sober,  it  is  to  expect 
that  many  si^  apparcsatly  inconsiderable  things  will  thus  grow  to 
magnitude  in  the  progress  of  their  effects  contributary  to  the  succ^ 
of  ^  good  cause.  But  it  will  occur  to  you  that,  in  imagining  these 
diminutive  causes,  we  have  not  begun  quite  at  their  b^pnning.  It  is  a 
pleasing  thigg  to  see,  in  the  bands  of  the  supposed  pagan,  tl^  book  or 
tract  which  may  thus  explode  his  superstition,  and  perhaps  be  the 
cause  of  ultimately  setting  his  temple  and  idols  on  fire;  bat  how  is 
that  formidable  substance  to  come,  gratuitously,  into  bis  hands  f 
.  Think  what  must  have  preceded.  Think  of  tha  complicated  process  or 
its  preparation,  involving  so  many  kinds  of  workmanship.  And  this 
brings  the  tram  of  the  operation  up  to  its  originating  matter  hi  your 
own  hands,  a  eommancement  so  long  antecedent  to  the  pagan’s  re¬ 
ceiving  the  suppoeed  book,  the  ewsut  trom  which  we  have  dated  such 
pleasing  consequences,  but  on  which  eonscquences  we  are  not  to  be 
indulging  our  anticipative  gratulations  as  if  t^  book  were  to  fell  from 
the  sky.  The  little  cause,  then,  which  we  may  follow  onward  in 
thought  to  such  noble  effects,— see  it  deriving  itself  from  a  stiU  less, 
piece  of  money ;  which  may  have  carrira  its  iman  and  super- 
ecription,  in  insignffl^ce  of  ordinary  service,  through  a  thousand 
hands,  at  each  movement  very  barml^t  tO  the  Cause  of  evil,  till  it  has 
come  into  tbet  hand  which  has  devoted  h  to  produce  a  Bible,  which 
may  have  the  effect  at  length  of  a  thundethott  on  an  idob'  temple. 
Here  is  a  direct  answer  to  the  question,  perhaps  very  querulously  ask¬ 
ed,  what  can  ms  dot 

''If  ft  should  be  said,  that 'such  an  imagination  of  happy  results 
cannot  be  an  effectual  motive,  because  no  individual  can  be  so  bereft 
of  sense  as  to  fancy  Au  particular  contribution  the  distinct  cause  of  one 
of  those  trains  of  results,  even  supposing  them  certain  to  be  realised, 
we  may  confidently  ask,  whether  a  whole  assembly  might  not  deem 
^emselTes  honoured  if,  of  the  variety  of  meanil  which  aU  their  con- 
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tributions  will  certainly  bring  into  application,  one  may  reasonably  be 
presumed— K>ne  Bible,  or  tract,  or  other  instrumental  expedient-~to 
be  appointed  the  cause  of  so  happy  a  train  of  consequences.  And 
there  can  be  no  extravagance  in  assuming  that  this  is  probable.  In 
other  and  more  general  words,  if  we  onild  calculate,  first,  the  whole 
amount  of  all  the  contribationa  that  have  been  and  shall  be  made, 
and  then  the  consequence,  that  is,  the  whole  number  of  such  dis¬ 
tinct  trains  of  pleasing  effects  as  we  have  anticipated,  it  is  probable 
that  number  would  be  great  enough  to  allow,  by  the  rule  of  propor¬ 
tion,  one  such  train  to  be  assigned  to  the  share  which  the  liberal  con¬ 
tributions  of  one  large  assembly  will  form,  in  the  whole  amount  of 
what  Christian  liberality  will  have  contributed,  -j 

**  If  it  be  objected,  ^at  the  whole  of  this  presumption,  of  great  con¬ 
sequences  to  originate,  in  nOmereus  instances,  from  Bibles  and  small 
religious  treatises  scattered  at  a  venture  among  the  heathens,  and  from 
here  aud  there  one  of  their  children  growing  up  into  a  preacher 
of  Christianity,  partakes  too  much  of  a  sanguine  credulity  to  be  in 
conformity  to  what  we  should  deem  the  sound  principles  of  calculation 
in  ordinary  matters, — ^we  might  reply,  for  one  thing,  that  these  pre¬ 
sumptions  are  not  founded  solely  on  speculations  ^  probability;  for 
that  the  history  of  our  own  and  other  missions  has  recorded  a  very 
considerable  number  of  successes  of  truth  commencing  and,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  progressive  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  we  have  imagined. 
But  the  chief  answer  is,  that  in  those  right  principles  of  calculation  in 
ordinary  affairs,  we  do  not  acknowledge  an  equal  authority  as  applied 
to  the  higher  concern  of  promoting  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  They  are 
here  incompetent;,  partly  because  the  measure  of  effect  probably  to  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  given  means  in  this  concern  is  by  its  very  nature 
far  less  definable  ;  but  chiefly  because  there  is  another  and  transcen¬ 
dent  element  in  the  calculation,  namely,  the  direct  interference  of  the 
divine  energy,  in  a  manner  incomparably  less  regulated,  and,  might 
we  say,  subordinated,  to  settled  auid  known  laws,  than  in  the  common 
course  of  nature  and  of  human  proceedings.  Insomuch  that  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  impose  the  principles  established  in  the  relations  of  common 
things,  as  lunitary  on  the  means,  the  efficacies,  and  the  hopes,  of  a 
design  for  extending  the  divine  glory,  would  be  like  leaving  the  winds 
out  of  the  account  of  forces,  in  preparing  a  vessel  for  the  ocean,  and 
thinking  only  of  oars  and  rowers. — Let  it  be  remembered  how  Moses 
was  recked  for  alleging  the  principles  of  ordinary  calculation,  in 
pleading  to  be  excus^  from  an  enterprise  in  which  supreme  power 
engaged  itself  to  attend  him.” 

There  are  two  points'  much  insisted  upon  in  the  popular  ob¬ 
jections  to  missions,  on  which  Mr.  Foster  does  not  appear  to 
have  touched,  but  which  seem  deserving  of  consideration.  The 
first  of  these  is,  the  alleged  inconsistency  of  any  attempt  to  disturb 
or  innovate  upon  the  established  religion  of  other  lands, — an  at¬ 
tempt  which  can^  be  .mode  only  by  offering  such  an  insult  to 
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tAdr  religious  eoonom]^,  as  we  should  in  our  own  case  resent 
and  avenge  upon  the  innovator.  The  second  is,  the  imputed 
absurdity  of  travelling  into  remote  regions,  to  contend  with  the 
spirit  of  superstition  and  the  genius  of  evil,  when  it  is  present 
among  oursdves  in  so  many  frightful  asp^ts  of  ignorance,  im- 
morahty,  and  impiety.  Our  Brst  duties,  it  is  siud,  are  enjoined 
by  the  presence  and  contiguity  of  the  evil,  which  has  ever  dis¬ 
played  itself  in  such  force  as  to  afford  full  employment  for  the 
highest  talents  and  the  most  elevated  zeal,  even  to  have 
triumphed  over  the  best  exertions  hitherto  made  for  its  destruc¬ 
tion. 

The  first  of  these  objections,  we  conceive,  to  be  a  mere  pre¬ 
tence,  forged  by  the  demon  of  infidelity,  to  arrest  the  enterprise 
most  fatal  to  its  own  wicked  and  wastnul  progress.  Can  a  un- 
cere  believer  in  revelaUon— can  he  who  looks  upon  it  as  the 
mofet  preoous  gift  bestowed  by  heaven  upon  mankind,  and 
as  equally  exalted  by  its  divine  origin  ana  the  essential  be¬ 
nignity  of  its  influence  above  all  earthly  concerns,  and  all 
doubtful  comparison  with  the  systems  of  imposture  which  have 
supplanted  or  excluded  it  from  the  benighted  regions  of  heathen¬ 
ism,— can  a  man,  who  holds  such  fira  and  uncompromising 
sentiments  with  regard  to  his  religion,  suggest,  or  even  listen  for 
a  moment  to  a  sophism  which  in  effect  puts  that  religion  on  an 
equality  with  the  most  hateful  superstitions,  by  claiming  indif¬ 
ferently  for  both  the  privilege  and  the  imputed  sanctity  of 
establi^iment  ?  Religion  is  either  a  mockery  and  a  fiction, 
cn*  it  transcends  in  the  value  of  its  influence  and  the  impe¬ 
rative  force  of  its  obligations  all  temporal  and  wm'ldly  conside¬ 
rations.  There  is  no  middle  path  here — no  compromise — no 
intermediate  state  betwixt  fervour  and  indifference  which  can 
safely  be  maintained,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  seductive  smiles 
of  philosojfliy.  The  pious  sentiment,  which  acknowledges  ijelir 
gion  as  the  chief  good,  carries  in  it  the  beneficent  obligation  of 
propagating  its  influence  by  all  the  means  which  its  own  mild 
spirit  shall  sanction  and  approve.  The  same  principles  of  a 
pious  policy,  which  demand  that  you  should  repel  any  attack, 
and  punish  any  insult  upon  it,  where  it  u  established,  prescribe 
also  the  duty  of  diffusing  it  where  it  has  been  hitherto  unknown'. 
The  apostles  of  philosophical  infidelity,  and  the  priests  of  hea¬ 
then  superstiUon,  are  alike  the  enemies  of  Christianity, — and  al¬ 
though  our  mode  of  dealing  with  the  corrup>t  audacity  of  tlie 
one,  when  it  invades  the  establishments  and  insults  Uie  pnety 
of  a  nation,  may  be  very  different  from  that  which  we  can 
lawfully  employ,  *  when  opposing  the  deplorable  infatuation 
of  the  other,  as  it  quietly  reposes  in  the  hereditary  strong- 


holds  of  superstition, o^yet  it  is  the  same  spirit  which 
upon  us  to  imtiripate  the  triumphs,  or  to  shorten  the  empire, 
(H  both. 

The  other  obnection-  to  ^ristian  misuons  has  a  more  plausible 
appearance,  and  we  bsTC  no  doubt  is  often  uj|;ed  with  effect 
upon  men  of  more  worldly  prudence  than  pmus  zeaL  But 
atlter  all,  it  is  rather  the  i^xuogy  which  indolence  or  indiffer. 
ence  suggests  for  the  neglect  of  an  arduous  undertaking,  thisn  the 
well-balanced .  reasoning  which  can  carry  convicrion  to  a  mind 
touchod  at  all  with  that  rational  zeal  which  is  an  indispensable 
and  unfailing  element  of  Christian  sincerity.  There  is  much 
to  do  at  home  no  doubt,— much  scandalous  ignorance  to  en¬ 
lighten,  much  appalling  profligacy  to  put  down,  much  criminsl 
neutrality'  to  wuen  into  ^us  action !  but  then  there  are  al¬ 
ready  existing  innumersble  institutions  destined  to  this  yeiy 
obiect,  while  the  spmt  of  individuri  ardour  and  beneficence  u 
dimis^  through  a  nwriad  of  channeb  ova*  the  parched  sur* 
face  of  society :  and  it  nckher  the  venerable  establishments  of 
various  class^  which  the  [^y  of  the  nation  has  devoted 
to  the  support  of  religion,  on  the  one  hwid,  nor  the  entire  fores 
of  that  private  and  euli^itened  seal  which  these  establishments 
call  forth  in  generous  rivalry  on  the  other,  can  act  with  coiw 
spicnous  efleot  upon  the  mass  of  European  evil,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  that  a  desite  should  arise  of  trying,  upon  the  hun^ 
fity  of  the  heathep,  some  portion  of  that  pious  influence  which  is 
rensted  or  rented  by  the  arrogance  of  corrupted  Christendom! 
Is  it  wonderful  that  meek  and  pious  men,  reviled  those 
whom  they  would  rackuin,  and  exhausted  by  obstinacy  and 
persecution,  in  the  shape  of  that  scoffing  infidelity  pecuJisi ' 
to  our  Umes,  should,  like  the  great  apostle,  in  ominous  bitter* 
ness  of  heart,  turn  to  the  (Entiles?  The  character  of  the 
duty  to  be  performed  abroad  is  plainer  and  higher  than  thsl 
which  they  could  discharge  at  home,  inasmuch  as  every  indi* 
victual  in  this  chrisdan  country,  who  u  a  strai^ger  to  the 
truths  of  revelation,  must  be  without  excuse,  while  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  heathen  being  involuntary,  must  command  4 
nsove  profound  commiseration.  The  duty  is  more  imperstiiiB 
of  raising  the  sacred  torch  over  a  benighted  hemisphere,  than  ^ 
proj^tiating.  the  hardened  indiTiduals  who  willingly  shut  their 
eyes  to*  its  immcMtal  Maze,  in  regions  where  it.  ^  long 
lifted  up.  The  obligation  of  every  Christian,  as  to  the  aervieet 
which  he  ought  to  perform  for  his  refigion,  is  to  be  estimated  on 
the  same-  principles  which  regulate  tM  conduct  of  men  in  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  life: -he  is  ever  to  attempt  the  greatest 
good  within  bis  reach.  And  if  we  look  for  a  moment  at  that 
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▼ast  prospect  pf  good,  which  the  conversion  of  the  Indian  pen- 
insula  presents,  and  raise  our  imaginations  to  the  level  of  the 
mighty  enterprise  by  which  at  some  future  period  countless 
millions  of  our  fellow  creatures  are  to  be  redeemed  from  the 
slavery  of  the  most  frightful  superstition  that  ever  degraded  hu¬ 
man  nature,  we  shall  be  convinced,  that  to  a  truly  pious  mind 
nothing  can  appear  more  imperative  than  the  duty,  or  more 
tuUime  than  the  consummation.  Motives  of  mere  local  or 
wtH-ldly  policy  might  suggest  that  it  would  be  more  expe¬ 
dient  for  the  state  to  attempt  to  reclmm  the  criminal  beings 
at  home,  in  whose  amendment  it  has  a  near  and  obvious  in¬ 
terest,  than  the  deluded  .millions  abroad,  in  whose  fate  he 
may  take  but  slight  concern ;  but  such  are  not  the  principles 
of  Christian  calcuiation,  or  the  rules  of  Christian  conduct,~for  al- 
d>ough  the  duties  of  patriotism  are  dear  to  every  Christian  bosom, 
and  are  better  and  more  faithfully  performed  upon  the  modest 
principles  of  religious  charity,  than  the  more  gaudy  pretences 
of  philosophical  oenevolence,  yet  it  will  ever  be  a  higher  and 
more  sacred  duty  to  extend,  by  some  great  addition,  the  hallowed 
empire  of  christuinity,  than  to  promote  even  the  most  generous 
and  laudable  objects  of  mere  human  policy.  It  is  rare,  very  rare 
indeetl,  that  such  a  conflict  can  occur, — but  when  it  does,  we 
are  not  to  reproach  the  pious  men  who  decide  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  their  avowed  and  unchanging  prindples,  or  to  state 
that  which  is  the  triumph  of  their  consistency  and  the  pledge  of 
dteir  truth  as  a  proof  of  their  dreaming  and  fantastic  enthusiasm. 

But  if  descending  from  the  more  exalted  enterprise  of  spread¬ 
ing  the  light  of  divine  revelation,  to  the  humble,  but  proudly 
mteresting  object  of  strengthening  the  foundations  of  worldly 
empire  and  dominion,*  we  come  to  reflect  on  the  merely  temporu 
advantages  of  christianising  British  India,  we  shall  find  that  in 
this  view,  also,  the  demand  for  activity  is  imperative,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  advantage  brilliant  and  animating  in  a  very  high  d^ree. 
What  can  be  more  destructive  of  that  sympathy  which  ought  to 
subsist  betwixt  the  European  rulers  and  the  Asiatic  subjects  of 
the  peninsula,  than  the  consideration  that  they  are  separated  by 
the  double  barriers  of  their  conflicUng  faiths,  and  that  each 
stands  absolved  from  duties  the  most  sacred,  and  excluded 
from  h<mes  the  dearest  and  most  cherished  by  the  other, 
— that  while  encompassed  by  the  external  symbols  of  fraternity 
and  union,  their  sptntt  are  kept  asunder  by  the  very  cords 
which  bind  them  to  immortality  ?  Or  what,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  confirm  that  power  which  superior  civilization  has  conferred 
so  much  upon  our  countrymen  in  the  east,  or  blend  in  such  confid- 
ii^  union  and  harmonized  subordination,  the  various  elements  of  a 
society  constructed  upon  so  perishable  a  model  as  that  of  British 
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India  at  the  pment  moaoent,  as  the  pious  oratitudr  of  confeited 
mUlions^  for  the  inestimable  bkawng  whim  would  br^faten  the 
career  of  conquest,  and  mitigate  the  austerity  of  dominatioo,— 
and  1^  Subjecting  the  various  and  jarrii^  mass  to  one  samed 
code  of  moral  and  religious  obligation,  woula  lead  them,  instead  of 
looking  upon  each  other,  as  they  now  do,  with  frowntiig  hatred  and 
eontempt,  as  the  patrons  and  dupes  of  rival  superstitioiis,  to  con¬ 
sider  themselves  as  united  in  one  great  scheme  of  duty  here,  and 
oat  bri^t  hope  of  happiness  hereafter  ?  Tk^  know  Httle  of  the 
heart  of  nun,  who  can  imagine  that  the  aeooiDplishinent  of  this 
sfiritmU  sympathy  ean  be  indifferent  to  the  objects  of  that  tem¬ 
poral  union,  which  it  is  their  wish  to  promote  and  to  perpe¬ 
tuate. 

•  Agreeing,  however,  as  we  do,  with  Mr.  Foster,  in  the  leading 
topics  of  his  powerful  argument,  and  rinccrely  wishii^ 
city  to  the  cause  which  be  so  sbly  sustains,  there  is  one  passage 
of  his  discourse,  agmnst  the  whole  scope  and  spirit  of  which  we 
decidedly  protest  The  following  is  the  passage  to  wiueb  we 
allude. 

t 

We  cannot  be  unaware  how  many  well-wishers  to  our  cause 
must  fee)  a  severe  limitation  put  upon  their  means  of  siding  it  by 
the  pressure  of  the  public  burdens,  those  burdens  which  oppress 
the  energy  and  resources  of  every  scheme  f(X  doing  good.  How  oftea 
does  the  thou^t  of  such  designs  present  itself  to  a  benevolent  mss, 
St  the  moment  of  his  being  accost^  with  the  imperative  demands  oo 
the  public  account,  and  make  him  look  wishfully  and  regietfully 
at  the  sums  be  is  thus  surrendering,  to  be  speedily  followed,  he  knows, 
by  more  sums  surrendered,  from  the  profits  of  bis  laborious  in- 
dustiy,  or  the  produce  of  hb  little  property.  How  many  implements 
for  the  holy  war,  he  says  to  himself,  how  many  Bibles,  or  tracts,  or 
ridiool-manuSls,  in 'tire  languages  of  Asia,  mi^t  have  sprung  fipom 
such  sums ;  but  this  all-consuming  body  politic  seems  to  know  instinct¬ 
ively  whatever  good  men  would  desire  to  effect,  in  the  form  of  gra¬ 
tuitous  beneficence,  and  to  take  a  pleasure  in  frustrating  their  designs, 
by  coming  upon  their  means  as  a  spml,— oa  if  in  revpnge  that  they 
should  seem  to  reproach  the  nation  by  presuming  to  apply  thrir  little 
individual  means  to  worthier  purposes  tbmx  those  on  whi^  the  grand 
public  resources  have  been  expended  without  limit 

**  It  is  indeed  a  most  melancholy  and  awful  view  that  b  presented 
to  our  contemplation.  A  ereat  chnstian  state,  with  every  conceivable 
mode  of'benencenM  placea  within  its  sight  and  within  its  powers,  has 
throughout  half  an  age  been  stimulated  to  almost  miraculous  exeitions, 
to  an  expenditure  surpassing  all  the  dreams  of  the  golden  etnpiras  of 
romance,  a  consumption  of  forces  and  of  materials  which  mi^t  seem 
to  have  been  adequate,  under  some  imaginable  forms  of  sppUcstion,  to 
give  a  new  character  to  the  moral  world ;  and  when,  after  all  this,  the 
chrbtian  philanthropbt  looks  on  the  scene  foe  tlm  results,  he  fin^  that. 
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wcBpdng  tliai  some  hopelai  cDimgncwtnti  have  b«n  aiade,  diat 
which  wMi  to  be  done  renHuns  etiil  to  be  done,  with  a  fiightfiil  addi¬ 
tion  of  evils  to  the  account ;  and  to  be  done  by  the  efforts  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  and  those  individuals  suffering  from  the  course  of  national  af* 
furs,  a  lamcntaUe  diminution  and  doenatioo  of  their  resources." 

There  are  many  objectioos  to  the  stnunof  this  remaning. 
The  polity  of  tM  author  are  here  sufficiently  ooi^icuous; 
Mid  we  think  it  a  serious  hlrniish  on  a  piece  of  pulpit  oratory 
when  such  an  unludcy  developeinent  can  be  placated  of  it 
with  truth.  The  pulpitis  not  the  proper  theatre  of  pobtical  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  by  coodesoendiiig  to  nungle  in  it,  the  authorita¬ 
tive  influence  and  the  placid  mmesty  of  its  instruction  are  bro- 
ken  in  upon  and  destroyed.  Wm  respect  can  we  entertain  for 
adraonitiaos,  preteoffing  to  the  sanctity  of  religious  feeling,  and 
traong  their  origin  to  the  words  of  inspirabon,  when  we  find  them 
tainted  with  the  soil  of  mere  human  passion  in  its  most  vulgar 
and  worldly  form  ?  It  is  mortifying  to  think,  that  even  the 
dread  and  peculiar  presence  of  the  Almigh^  can  impose  no 
truce  upon  uioee  hostilities  with  which  we  are  ahemately  elated 
and  diagustedin  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  It  is  not  that  re¬ 
ligion  ought  to  have  no  influence  upon  the  most  momentous  af^ 
fears  of  mankind,— for  its  spirit  ougm  to  mingle  with,  and  miti¬ 
gate,  and  exalt,  them  on  all  occasions,— hut  that  the  mere  srorkUy 
spirit  ought  not  to  intermix  with  the  lofty  and  peculiar  duties 
<n  religion,  whidi  should  ever  vindicate  tMr  own  exduave  and 
hallowed  sphere,  like  the  ^orious  sonroe  of  physical  fight,  dart¬ 
ing  its  beams  through  the  recesses  of  univernl  nature,  but  itself 
remaining  untouchra  and  inaccessible  to  every  exhalation  emitted 
from  the  inferior  rq;ioa  which  it  illuminates. 

We  should  have  thought  that  the  nnoere  friends  of  dtristiani- 
ty  would,  of  all  men,  nave  been  the  last  to  throw  reflectians 
upon  the  prindples,  or  to  question  the  result  •  of  the  late  war. 
Had  that  war  never  been  undertaken,  or  had  its  issue  been  dif> 
ferent,  we  do  not  say  that  infideli^  would  have  finally  prevailed 
upon  the  world,  but  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  it  would  kmg 
have  scourged  and  degraded  maiuund.  The  experience  of  un¬ 
utterable  hopeless  misery,  and  the  reaction  of  the  inward 
moral  feelings  of  our  nature,  might  have  ultimatdy  wrought  a 
cure ;  but  it  would  only  have  been  in  the  last  extremity,  to 
match  the  species  from  an  abyss  of  sorrow  and  shame,  to  which 
the  high-spirited  resistance  undertaken  in  the  outset  prevented 
the  bette  part  of  European  society  firom  ever  descending.  The 
reviflution^  governments  of  France  had  set  the  first  exsmffle 
in  histo^  of  an  active  and  proselytiang  infidelity,  infusing  it^f 
into  legislatioD,  and  presiding  over  the  systeiaof  pifliey,— usurp- 
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iog  an  influence  over  the  spirits  of  men,  which  made  every  con¬ 
vert  a  persecutor,  and  inspired  every  votary  with  the  resolution 
of  a  martyr, — and  menadng  the  world  with  a  crusade  of  demons 
for  exbrpating  religion.  They  sent  forth  their  missionaries  of 
atheism,  animated  with  a  depraved  zeal,  which  would  not  sufier 
by  the  comparison  of  its  intensity  even  with  the  virtuous  energy 
oi  those  worthy' men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  dimi- 
rion  of  the  chnstian  faith.  What  would  have  been  the  religious 
condition  of  mankind  had  the  apostles  of  infidelity  been  welcom¬ 
ed  by  the  stupidity,  or  been  fated  to  triumph  over  the  weak¬ 
ness,  of  the  nations  of  Europe  ?  Or  by  what  sort  of  power  were 
they  to  be  resisted  ?  Will  any  one  pretend  that  moral  influence 
mi^it  have  been  safely  trusted  to  in  abating  the  fury,  or  repell¬ 
ing  the  assaults,'  of  a  system  which  not  only  despised  all  morality, 
but  existed  in  a  state  cmistant  and  vigorous  warfare  with  its 
every  sentiment  and  precept  ?  No :  the  energy  of  physical  force 
was  the  only  power  which  the  emissaries  of  infidelity  dreaded  or 
even  understood :  it  was  in  this  form  alone  that  the  strength  of 
the  contending  principles  could  be  measured,  and  that  any 
chance  could  be  afibrcM  of  preserving  all  that  is  dear  and  sacred 
to  men  by  the  overthrow  of  that  malignant  power  which  had 
vowed  their  destrucdon.  Had  England  been  conquered,— or 
without  being  conquered,  had  she  b^n  corrupted  down  to  the 
profane  level  of  her  enemies,— where,  we  should  ask  Mr.  Foster, 
and  those  who  think  with'  him,  would  knowledge,  humanity,  and 
piety  have  found  refuge, — where  would  religion  have  made  her 
unobserved  retreat  till  the  storm  which  wasted  the  world  had 
spent  its  fury — where  could  the  hallowed  fire  have  been  concen¬ 
trated  and  kept  alive,  which  bums  at  this  moment  with  so  much 
brightness,  expanding  thii  the  heart  and  centre  of  its  power,  and 
stretching  its  ^nial  influence  over  the  remotest  regiims  in  the 
shape  of  these  admirable  missions,  whose  cause  Mr.  Foster  him¬ 
self  pleads  with  so  much .  ability  ?  The  cause  of  Britain 
throughout  the  late  war  was  pre-eminently  the  cause  of  religion  as 
well  as  of  social  order.  The  impiety  of  her  first  republican  ene¬ 
mies,  and  their  frantic  eagerness  to  spread  the  pestilence  which 
had  already  consumed  the  morality  of  one  great  nation,  will  not 
be  disputed;  but  the 'garments  of  superstition  which  imperial 
pride,  and  policy  afterwards  condescended  to  wear,  scarcely 
concealed  even  the  radical  contrariety  out  of  which  it  sprung, 
and  in  which  it  flourished,  to  the  spirit  and-  the  institutions  of 
genuine  Christianity.  The  mere  mummery  of  a  pmtifical  co¬ 
ronation,  nrither  converted  nor  sancUfied  the  jacomn  emperor. 
The  whole  fabric  of  his  power,  bottomed  upon  the  atheism  which 
he  first  took  as.  its  basis— graduating  into  that  feigned  maho- 
metanism  which  be  did  not  scruple  to  adopt  as  a  central  de- 
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ooration— and  smmounted  by  the  scorned  emblems  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  with  which  he  deigned  fantastically  to 
crown  the  edifice,  was  a  standing  insult  and  reproach  to  all 
religion,'  to  all  integrity,  to  all  decency.  .  Had  this  living,  ma¬ 
lignant  and  blood  stain^  idol  been  permitted  to  establbh  and 
to  perpetuate  its  worship  in  the  very  heart  of  Christendom, '  we 
might  indeed  have  had  missions  penetrating  in  every  direction, 
from  the  icy  wastes  of  the  pole,  to  the  burning  centre  of  African 
seclusion, — aiid  we  might  have  had  an  enthusiasm  kindled  from 
the  blaze  of  which  even  Christian  zeal  might  retire  with  mortifi¬ 
cation — and  prodigies  of  achievement  pertormed,  from  whose  re¬ 
cital  other  ages'  might  shrink  in  amazement ;  but  the  wilds  of 
Hindostan  would  then  have  been  trodden  by  other  feet  than 
those  of  Christian  men,  seeking,  through  penis  and  privations, 
to  save  the  perishing'  idolater, — and  the  temples  of  heathen  su¬ 
perstition  would  have  been  shaken  by  other  sounds  than  the 
still  small  voice  of  the  gospel, — and  the  trembling  idols  hurled 
from  their  shrines,  might  have  been  supplanted  either  by  some 
impious  personification  of  imperial  vanity,  or  replaced  by  some 
fantastic  embodying  of  the  genius  of  atheism,— the  spirit  of  all 
evil,  and  the-worst  consummation  of  aU  idolatry. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  understand,  of  all  things,  upon  what  princi¬ 
ple  the  policy  of  the  war,  with  revolutionary  France,  should  be  con¬ 
demned,  or  how  its  vast  but  inevitable  expenditure  should  be  cen¬ 
sured  by  the  zealous  disciples  of  the  Christian  faith— for  to  us  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  war  was  mainly  undertaken  for  the  purpose,  and 
was  under  Providence  made  the  powerful  instrument,  of  quellingthe 
fury  of  that  very  spirit  of  moral  evil,  against  which  Mr.  Foster 
himself  inculcates  the  duty  of  an  unceasing  struggle.  Never  did 
this  spirit  appear  in  a  shape  so  appalling,  as  when  it  seized  upon 
the  government,  and  pervaded  the  population  of  a  great  state, 
the  head,  as  it  were,  of  Christian  Europe,  and  the  source  and 
centre  of  civilization,  from  which,  but  for  the  resistance  that  a- 
bated  and  finally  extinguished  it,  the  unspeakable  calamity  must 
at  last  have  penetrated  to  the  remotest  comers  of  tlie  habitable 
globe.  It  is  not  well  that  such  men  as  Mr.  Foster  should  speak 
m  the  bitter  and  reproachful  terms  which  we  have  quoted,  of 
that  government  to  which  all  nations,  and  especially  all  Christian 
nations,  owe  so  many  and  so  deep  obligations. 

.  The  sanction  of  the  British  government  has  indeed  been  most 
unequivocally  given  to  the  objects  of  those  very  Christian  so¬ 
cieties  for  which  Mr.  Foster  pleads  so  powerfully.  Not  only 
are  some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  administration 
personally  and  zealously  auspicious  to  this  good  cause — not  only 
do  they  lend  it  their  countenance  and  aid  in  their  individual  ca- 
padties,— but  all  petty  hesitation  and  reserve  have  been  glori- 
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ously  thrown  aidde,'  and  the  illustrious  individual  cxercirioff  th« 
royal  functions  ba^  in  the  name  of  majesty  itsetf,  invokra  the 
strenuous  lud.af  the  narional  |^y  and  benevolence  to  the  support 
of  the  assoaation  formed  for  dimising  the  light  of  the  gospel 
abroad.  The  Boyal  letter,  invites  the  pec^le  to  omtribute  in  aid 
of  the  society  for  *  prc^Mgating  the  gospel  in  fbrrign  parts,  with 
the  avowed  object  exteiuhng  tbe  i^uence  of  that  society  to 
the  Pagan  and  Mahommedan  pc^pulatioa  of  tbe  British  domi* 
nions  in  the  east  The  cause,  therefore,  is  already  triumphant 
The  sacred  zeid  whidi  it  was  sooffingly  predicted  would  tear  a 
mighty  limb  from  the  em{me,  is  now  invoked  from  tbe  highest 
ouarter  to  aid  in  the  conservation  of  that  vast  and  remote  amien* 
ds^.  The  alliance  religion,'  instead  of  being  dresdea  ot 
scorned,  is  earnestly  wdoomed  by  the  ^preriding  powers  cS  our 
country,  and  while  the  churdi  of  'England  has  advanced 
to  this  holy  undertaking,  with  an  alacrity  becoming  ber  ve¬ 
nerable  name,  and  whiw  is  not  surpassed  even  by  the  charac- 
terisric  fervour  of  her  dissendng  rivals,— tbe  British  government 
has,  by  its  recent  conduct,  idisolved  in  part  its  course  of  Chris¬ 
tian  duty,  and  vindicated  its  claim  to  ^uide  the  destiny  oi  Uie 
most  pious  and  enlightened  of  tbe  Christian  nations. 
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for  piety  and  literature,  considers  the  work  as  now  ready  fm  publication,  and  it  will 
be  put  to  press  as  soon  as  the  number  of  subscribers  shall  be  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expense. 

Mr.  W.  Robinson,  Author  of  the  “  History  of  Tottenham,”  win  soon  publish 
the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Edmonton,  with  a  Miq>  of  the  Parish,  and  many 
other  engravings.  , 

In  the  Press,  Travels  in  France  in  1818.  By  Lieutenant  Francis  HaU,  14th 
Li^t  Dragoons,  Author  of  **  Travds  in  North  America.”  . 

,  Preparing  for  publication,  in  one  large  volume  8vo.  a  Greek  and  English  Lexi¬ 
con.  By  John  .Tones,  LL.D.  Author  of  a  “  Gredc  Grammar,”  Ac.  A& 

,  A  Po^umous  Poem  is  about  to  make  its  appearwee,  entitled.  My  Lodger’s  Le¬ 
gacy.  By  the  Author  of  *'  Ltmdon,  or  the  Trium^  of  Quackery.” 

Mr.  A.  Simpson,  Author  of  “  Observatians  on  Hemeralopia,”  has  a  work  nearly 
ready  to  appear,  on  the  Preservation  of  Healthiness,  and  Ptevendon  of  Distempers 
among  Mariners,  Ac.  in  unkindly  Climates. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Whittaker  has  issu^  Proposals  for  publishing  by  subscription,  an  His¬ 
torical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Abbeys  aid  Castles  of  Yorkshire,  to  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  series  of  Views,  drawn  and  engraved  by  W.  Westall  and  F.  Mackenzie. 

Preparing  for  publication,  a  series  of  Portraits  of  the  British  Poets,  from  Chaucer 
to  Cowper,  coined  from  the  most  authentic  originals,  and  engraved  in  the  line  num- 
ner,  by  Englebeart,  Warren,  Wedgwood,  Ac.;  and  in  size  and  selection  peculiarly 
ad^itcd  to  the  illustration  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  Specimens  of  Britiih  Poets.  To  be 
completed  in  about  parts,* eadi  part  containing  Six  Portraits. 

A  Proposal  for  publ^ing  in  tlie  Metropolis,  (provided  an  assurance  of  some  sli^t 
cnamragement  be  reedved,)  a  Literary  Periodical  Work,  under  the  title  of  **■  llie 
Cambro  Britain  ;”  to  be  dedicated  exdushrdy  to  the  History,  Manners,  Language, 
Poetry,  and  gen^  Literature  of  Wales,  has  just  aiqiearcd. 

Some  Examples  in  Mental  Calculation,  as  performed  in  London,  Ac.  By  G.  Bid¬ 
der,  a  Devonshire  Youth,  not  thirteen  years  ix  age. 

Mr.  F.  Moule  will  spe^y  publish  Kbliotheca  Heraldica,  in  a  royal  8vo.  volume, 
with  appropriate  embellishments. 

Mr.  A.  Maxwdl,  Audior  of  Plurality  of  Worlds,  or  Letters,  Notes,  and  Me¬ 
moranda,  Philosophical  and  Critical;  occasioned  by  a  aeries  of  Discourses  on  the 
Christian  Revelation,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  Modem  Astronomy,  by  Dr. 
Chalmers,  is  printing  a  Second  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  in  the  octavo  size,  to  range 
with  the  popuiu  Dia^rses  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 
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Literary  and  Scienti/ic  Intd/igence. 


The  Annj  Medical  Officer’s  Manual  upon  Active  Service,  or  Precepts  for  his 
guidance  in  the  various  situations  in  which  be  may  be  placed,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Health  of  Armies  upon  Foreign  Service.  By  J.  G.  V.  MiUengen,  M.D. 

Mr.  Thomas  Taylor  has  issued  Proposals  for  publishing,  in  two  vtdumes  4to. 
the  Commentaries  at  Produs  on  the  Tiraaos  of  Plato,  translated  from  the  GreA. 

An  Historical  and  Deser^ve  Account  of  the  most  interesting  Objects  of  Topo> 
gn^y  in  Irdand,  widi  engravings.  By  J.  N.  Brewer. 

Mr.  Frederick  Aceum  ^  ne^y  ready,  in  an  octavo  vtdume,  a  Description  of  the 
Chemical  Apparatus  and  Instrumenu  employed  in  (^relative  and  experimental  Che. 
misliy,  with  16  ouarto  plates. 

Bmsunond,  Memory’s  Musings,  and  other  Poems.  By  Mr.  W.  Proctor. 

The  Harp,  or  Poetical  Hours.  ^  J.  Hawkins. 

Conmbia,  a  descriptive  Poem,  in  Five  Cantos.  By  Mr.  George  Woildley. 

Mr.  WIDiam  Amphlett,  formerly  of  London,  and  now  resident  on  the  Banks  of 
the  CN^  has  in  the  press,  the  Emigrants’  Dfaeelory  to  the  Western  States  of  North 
AmcrieiL 

An  Elementary  Work  on  the  Construction  of  the  Madiines  adopted  in  the  Arts 
and  Maira&ctures,  Cram  the  French  of  M.  Betancourt,  is  prensring  for  publication. 

Dr.  John  Thonison  will  soon  publish  a  Letter  to  Sir  James  Maegregor,  conUdning 
an  Account  of  the  Yarioloid  Epidemic  that  has  lately  prevailed  in  Edinburgh,  and 
other  parts  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  £.  N.  Hayman,  coimnon  Brewer,  has  in  the  press  a  practied  Treatise  on  the 
Art  of  Brewh^;  in  which  is  exemplified  the  Method  of  Brewing  the  several  sorts 
of  Msh  Liquor,  and  innilrating  the  use  of  dm  Sacefaarometer  in  ffieir  production. 

A  Cabinet  Edition  of  the  Posts  of  Scotland,  with  origiiul  Memoirs  and  Critidsnu 
by  eminent  literary  individnals,  and  embdlishments  by  first  rate  Artists,  is  in  progreu 
fin  pubUeation,  a^  will  soon  commence  witii  die  Wc^  of  Allan  Ramsay. 

M.  Deviascher,  Author  of  the  French  Gramnoar  in  Twdve  Lessons,  will  sosa 
publiah  New  French  Schohstk  Cooversations,  or  Paritian  Lessons,  in  a  series  of 
Questions  and  Answers,  widi  Vocabularies  and  Examples,  in  Elnglidi  and  Frendi. 

The  Twdflh  Edition  of  the  Ambulator,  or  Tour  round  Lonmm,  with  numerous 
additions,  corrections,  and  improvements  to  the  present  time,  will  soon  appear. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbrooke,  Autlmrof  British  Monachism,  proposes  to  publish  in 
«)uartp|  ap  Epeydopadia  of  Antiquities,  being  the  first  ever  effited  in  En^and. 
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